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TOUR OF GERMAN 
OPERA STARTS IN 
BALTIMORE WITH 

RECORD CROWDS 


“Meistersinger” Auspiciously 
Opens Season of Five Per- 
formances — “Tristan und 
Isolde,” ‘Der Fliegende 
Hollander,” “Tannhauser,”’ 
and “Fledermaus” Also 
Given—Success Achieved in 
Spite of Difficulties Which 
at First Seemed Insur- 
mountable—Customs Rule 
Fails to Delay Opening of 
Tour on Schedule Time — 
Total Receipts Reach $40,- 
000 — Orchestra of New 
York Players with Company 
ALTIMORE, Feb. 6.—The tour of the 
German Opera Company has begun 

here with a season of five performances, 

given at the Lyric Theater with great 
success in spite of difficulties which men- 
aced the enterprise, and which were 
overcome only by the untiring efforts of 
the local manager, W. A. Albaugh, who 
straightened out problems at first re- 
garded as insurmountable. Record audi- 
ences were the rule and, according to 

Richard J. Schnier, business manager, 

the total receipts amounted to $40,000. 

The season opened on Thursday night 
with Wagner’s “Meistersinger,” and a 
capacity audience was enthusiastic over 
the artistic ability manifested by the 
company. Before the Vorspiel, a spirited 
interpretation of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” formed an appropriate saluta- 
tion from the visiting artists. 

Leo Bloch, the conductor, had under 
his command an orchestra of high caliber 
chosen from New York musicians, and 
they played the Vorspiel convincingly, 
and thus the season auspiciously began. 
The performance of ‘“Meistersinger” 
was notable for its thoroughness of de- 
tail, and for fine vocal and _ histrionic 
achievement. Hans Sach was imperson- 
ated by Friedrich Schoor, who gave a 
human portrayal of the rdéle, endowing 
it with genial and kindly warmth. Meta 
Seinemeyer was a gentle Eva, and sang 
with sweet quality, and with admirable 
ease in tone production. Adolph Luss- 
mann showed artistic power as Walter, 
a réle he was called upon at short notice 
to fill as a substitute. The company was 
also fortunate in its Beckmesser, Desidor 
Zador, whose characterization of the 
crabbed marker was particularly effec- 
tive. Jessyka Koettrik sang with anima- 
tion as Magdalena, and Paul Schwarz 
was a fervent and youthful David. 
Among the Mastersingers, Alexander 
Kipnis, Johannes Scheurich, Benno Zeig- 
ler, Heinz Bollmann and Peter Hegar 
earned distinction, while Rudolph Hof- 
auer aided materially in enlivening the 
ction of the opera by his droll imperson- 
ition of the Watchman. 

The audience was roused to a high 
pitch of excitement, thirteen curtain calls 
following the first act. The house was 
old out long before the performance be- 


gan. All the confusion which occurred 
efore the curtain rose upon the opera 





was unknown to the big audience, but 


Mr. Albaugh was obliged to make heroic 


efforts to keep faith with the public. He 


ffered the bond of $57,000 required by 
the imported 
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BERYL RUBINSTEIN 


American Pianist and Composer, Whose Appearances in Recital and with Orchestra Have 


Made Him Known to Audiences in Many Parts of the United States. 


Department; but as this could not arrive 
in Baltimore in time, substitute scenery 
and costumes had to be obtained from 
Hammerstein’s Manhattan equipment, 
and stage hands, carpenters and elec- 
tricians were busy until the hour of be- 
ginning the opera. 

With the performance of “Tristan und 
Isolde” on Thursday evening the com- 
pany entered into smoother waters. The 
imported scenery had arrived, costumes 
designed in Germany were used, and 
conditions were hectic behind the 
scenes. The company was thus enabled 
to give an unusually telling performance 
of the opera under the baton of Eduard 
Moericke. Jacques Urlus sang the role 
of Tristan with beauty and significance; 
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Elsa Alsen manifested high ideals of art 
in her impersonation of Jsolde, and 
Ottilie Metzger-Lattermann was an effec- 
tive Brangdne, Friedrich Plaschke as 
Kurwenal, Mr. Kipnis as King Marke 
and Mr, Ziegler as Melot also shared in 
the honors of the performance. The or- 
chestra played so well that its members 
had to\¥ise in acknowledgment of the 
applause.,, The house was again filled to 
its capacity. 

“Der Fliegende Hollander” on Friday 
evening drew another packed audience, 
and among those who witnessed the 
opera were Andreas Dippel, Carl Engel, 
Mabel Garrison and David Belasco. Mr. 


[Continued on page 41] 
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SAN FRANCISCO'S 
GREAT MEMORIAL 
HOME FOR MUSIC 
IS NOW ASSURED 


City Supervisors Start Pro- 
ceedings to Acquire Site for 
$2,500,000 Group of Struc- 
tures to Include Opera 
House, Art Museum and 
American Legion Building 

-Climax of Three Years of 

Effort by Public - Spirited 

Citizens — Auditorium to 

Seat 3,000 and House Con- 

servatory of Music and 

School of Drama—Musical 

Activities of the Week 

AN FRANCISCO, Feb. 3.—Plans 

for the construction of San Fran- 

cisco’s War Memorial, which 
had apparently lain dormant since 
May 19, 1920, when almost the whole 
$2,500,000 needed for the project was 
subscribed at a mass meeting in the 
Civic Auditorium, were suddenly re- 
vived on Jan. 29 with the passage by 
the Board of Supervisors of a resolu- 
tion ordering immediate condemna- 
tion proceedings against nearly two 
city blocks adjoining the Civic Center, 
to provide a desirable site for the me- 
morial buildings. A second resolution 
authorized acceptance of an offer of 
the War Memorial Committee to pur- 
chase the site jointly with the city on 
a half-and-half basis. The smooth 
passage of the resolutions came as the 
climax to almost three years of effort 
on the part of public-spirited citizens, 
and held forth assurance of the early 
prosecution of the work of construc- 
tion. 

The Memorial Group provided for, an 
Opera House, Art Museum, and Ameri- 
can Legion Building, will form a harmo- 
nious addition to the group of four 
monumental structures now composing 
the Civic Center; the two groups, with 
plazas, covering almost ten city blocks. — 

The Trustees’ specified description of 
the Memorial provides for an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 3000 (it may 
be larger) in the Opera House, with ad- 
ditional accommodations for a conserva- 
tory of music and school of drama. A 
hall with seating capacity of about 1200, 
suitable for chamber music, will un- 
doubtedly be included. The winter 
concerts of the San Francisco Symphony 
will be given in the large auditorium. 

In the Art Museum the San Francisco 
Institute of Art, which is now a depart- 
ment of the University of California, 
will have space for its schools, exhibition 
galleries, painting, sculpture, and print 
rooms. 

The third building will be devoted to 
the use of the San Francisco posts of the 
American Legion. 

The Civic Center Architectural Com- 
mission has already placed the seal of its 
approval on the proposed structures, and 
a group of the city’s foremost architects 
is at work on the plans. 

The buildings will be owned by the 


[Continued on page 17] 
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ST. LOUIS TO MEET 
DEFICIT ON SEASON 


Chamber of Commerce Backs 
Efforts of Directors to 
Raise $27,000 


By Herbert W. Cost 


St. Louis, Feb. 3.—Directors, sponsors 
and patrons of the St. Louis Symphony 
began a campaign this week for $27,000 
to complete the 1922-23 guarantee fund. 
In a statement issued by the executive 
officers it was shown that this amount 
must be raised to carry through the sea- 
son. This is in addition to $80,000 al- 
ready contributed, making a total of 
$107,000. Expenses for the season will 
amount in round numbers to $270,000 
with box office receipts of about $175,000. 
This will leave a deficit for the season 


of $95,000 with an old debt of $12,000 
from the preceding season. 

On Jan. 5 directors of the St. Louis 

Chamber of Commerce adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 
_ “The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
is one of the city’s oldest and most valu- 
able organizations, and one which re- 
flects great credit upon the municipality. 
No symphony orchestra can be entirely 
‘self-supporting. The St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra needs $95,000 to cover 
the orchestra’s deficit for the year 1923. 
This compares favorably with the $200,- 
000 deficit. of the Cleveland orchestra 
and the $278,000 deficit in Detroit. 

“In view of these facts the Board of 
Directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
recommends that our citizens generally 
who are desirous that our city shall rank 
in the estimation of the country, give 
both encouragement and funds to make 
the Symphony Orchestra a success and 
to keep it free from debt. 

“The St. Louis Orchestra has had 
forty-three years of uninterrupted opera- 
tion, though in 1860 it was in existence. 
It largely helped to demonstrate to the 
United States the civic value of sym- 
phony orchestras. But its very success 
has increased its difficulties. When the 
other Western cities felt the need of 
orchestras, their wealthy citizens gave 
most generously to the founding and 
support of the orchestras; for instance, 
the leading subscription in Cincinnati is 
$50,000; in Detroit it is $75,000, and in 
Cleveland it is $30,000. On the other 
hand, the growth of the St. Louis 
Orchestra was gradual, not a purchase, 
and St. Louis has no such munificent 
contributions. Our orchestra is sup- 
ported by many givers of sums moderate 
as compared with other cities. 

“On March 19 the orchestra departs 
for eighty concerts in thirteen neighbor- 
ing states. Will not the great business 
houses of St. Louis, which profit when 
our trade territory is inspired with good 
will to St. Louis, make up the $27,000 
still necessary? The officers, directors 
and sponsors of the Symphony Society 
are contributing $40,000.” ; , 

There seems to be no doubt in the 
minds of interested parties that the sum 
will be raised without difficulty. 


The Whispering Gallery 


UMOR is busy concerning the con- 

ductorship of the New York Phil- 
harmonic. Josef Stransky’s term of office 
expires this year, and it is said that he 
does not propose to seek a renewal of 
the contract. The official announcement 
on the subject, however, is that nothing 
has yet been settled. <A representative 
of MusicaL AMERICA who called on Mr. 
Stransky to ask for information on the 
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Musicians Favor Wines and 


Beer 
ASHINGTON, Feb. 7.—Rep- 
resentative Ansorge of New 


York has presented in the House 
of Representatives a petition 
signed by the membership of the 
Associated Musicians of Greater 
New York, favoring an amendment 
to the Volstead Act permitting the 
use of light wines and beer. The 
petition was referred to the House 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
A. T. Marks. 
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point was informed that he could see no 
one. i 
Mr. Stransky, who is going abroad, 
has accepted an invitation to conduct 
three festival performances of Wagner’s 
“Flying Dutchman” at the Teatro del 
Liceo in Barcelona in April, and two per- 
formances of “Don Giovanni” in Baden- 
Baden, in which John McCormack will 
appear as Ottavio. Mr. Stransky is also 
to conduct in Madrid, Paris and Vienna. 
* * * 


Vladimir de Pachmann’s dislike of 
ocean traveling is is so pronounced that 
he will make the voyage to America in 
the summer, in order to lessen his chance 
of running into rough weather on the 
Atlantic, and then wait on this side for 
two or three months before beginning 
his recitals. Many years have passed 
since Mr. de Pachmann was heard in 
New York, where he is to play four or 
five times in the coming season. 

* * * 


A statement that Georges Enesco has 
been offered the conductorship of one of 
the American orchestras is officially de- 
scribed as “only a rumor.” 

ok * *K 


Olga Samaroff, alreadv known as a 
fine pianist, has developed a gift of 
humor as a platform speaker, as her in- 
teresting speech showed at her New York 
recital on Saturday. Instead of prepar- 
ing a set program, she selected her num- 
bers from requests sent in, and an- 
nounced the names as the recital pro- 
ceeded. This experiment in giving a 
public recital the informality of a small 
musical circle has its manifest disadvan- 
tages, however, for the applause is apt 


to break in while the artist is 
an announcement, and only the use of a 
megaphone can meet this situation in a 
big hall. Audiences are so impulsive! 
THE FLANEUR. 





HEARING ON HUSTED BILL 





Washington Committee Considers Plan 
to Donate Site for Music School 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 5.— The House 


Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds held hearings on Feb. 2, on 
the Husted bill to set apart and do- 
nate tp the National Conservatory of 
Music of America a plot of ground in 
Washington upon which to erect a build- 
ing. Judge William R. Bayes of New 
York appeared before the committee as 
representative of Jeannette M. Thurber, 
president of the National Conservatory 
of Music of America, and furnished an 
outline of what the institution proposes 
to do in the event Congress grants it the 
site here. He assured the committee 
that no appropriation of any kind would 
be sought and that all that was asked 
was the site. 

The committee directed a sub-commit- 
tee, composed of Representatives Elliott 
of Indiana, Chindblom of Illinois and 
Lanham of Texas, to confer with the 
Public Buildings Commission with a 
view to ascertaining whether or not a 
suitable site is available for the pro- 
posed conservatory. A. T. MARKS. 


[Editorial Note-—The Conservatory 
mentioned in this bill is a private con- 
cern and is not to be confused with the 
National Conservatory of Fine Arts.] 





Engles to Manage De Gogorza; 
Noted Artist Leaves Wolfsohns 
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Emilio de Gogorza, Baritone 


MILIO DE GOGORZA, baritone, 
whose concert appearances have 
been managed by the Wolfsohn Bureau, 
will be under the management of George 
Engles from April 1 next. 

Mr. de Gogorza is among the best 
known male singers today. For a dozen 
years or more he has occupied a distin- 
guished position in American music. He 
is an American of Spanish descent. Born 
in New York, he was taken abroad as an 
infant and had his early schooling in 
England and France. As a singer his 
career might be said to have begun in 
the Chapel choir in Windsor. There he 
attracted the notice of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, who invited young de Gogorza to 
Arundel Castle to sing. The baritone 
has made several successful tours in 
Europe as well as in America, and has 


appeared in almost every leading city of 
the United States and Canada. 

Mr. Engles explains that in taking 
over the management of Mr. de Go- 
gorza he is keeping in line with the pian 
of assuming the direction only of a lim- 
ited number of artists of international 
fame and assured status in the concert 
field. Striking instances of the value of 
this plan, Mr. Engles says, are fur- 
nished by the tours of Paul Kochanski 
and Arthur Rubinstein, each of whom 
has been a financial as well as artistic 
success from the local manager’s view- 
point. 

Paderewski, Mr. Engles says, contin- 
ues to break box-office records wherever 
he is announced for recital. The famous 
pianist is now playing on the Pacific 


Coast. He will return East and will be 
heard in another recital at Carnegie 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, April 22. 








ASK STATE TO AID 
VOCATIONAL MUSIC 


California Teachers Sponsor 
$20,000 Appropriation — 
Revise Credit Courses 
By Florine Wenzel 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Feb. 3.—A bill au- 
thorizing the appropriation of $20,000 
for the promotion of vocational classes 
in music in the public secondary schools 
of this state was introduced in the Cal- 
ifornia legislature by Senator J. M. In- 
man of this city on Jan. 24. The funds 


are to be used by the State Board of 
Education for instructior in music which 
will lead to definite employment in some 
branch of the art. The bill, which was 
sponsored by the Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of California, has been referred 
to the committee on education. 

The Music Teachers’ Association, in 
cooperation with John F. Dale, prin- 
cipal, and Ellen Hughes, director 0! 
music, of the Sacramento High School, 
has revised the courses for applied musi 
under private instructors for which 
school credit will be given. In an ef 
fort to standardize requirements, it has 
been agreed that students who desire 
school credits must elect courses in har 
mony and music history or appreciation ; 
and that the private teacher must sub- 
mit a report containing an estimate of 
the pupil’s progress at the end of each 
quarter. Work for credits in piano has 
been exactly defined. 

The Association has elected the follow- 
ing officers for 1923: Florine Wenzel, 
re-elected for sixth term, president; 
Ethel Sleeper, re-elected, vice-president, 
and Ida Hjerlied Shelley, secretary and 
treasurer. The directors are: Mrs. 
Cc. G. Stover, Mrs. R. H. Hawley, 
Pauline Ireland and Russell J. Keeney. 

Elizabeth Stuart Brown of the Uni- 
versity of California, extension division, 
gave a lecture recital before the mem- 
bers of the Association at Sherman Clay 
Recital Hall on Jan. 17. Mozart was 
considered in one of a series of lecture 
recitals on the “Spiritual! Aspects of 
Music.” Mrs. Brown played from the 
composer’s work as illustration. 

A feature of the Saturday Club’s 
program at Masonic Auditorium on Jan 
13 was community singing commemorat- 
ing the fifty-ninth anniversary ol 
Stephen Foster’s death. Mrs. C. B. 
Frantz, director, arranged a program ol 
additional numbers by twelve members. 

The Kimball-Upson Company has 
broadcasted several interesting concerts 
during the month, including holiday 
choral music, given under the leadership 
of Mrs. J. Hays Fisher of the Congrega- 
tional Church, and a program of piano 
numbers by students of Miss Wenzel. 


PACHMANN COMING AGAIN 











Russian Pianist to Make Farewell Tour 
of America Next Season 


Vladimir de Pachmann, eminent Rus- 
sian pianist, who has not been heard in 
America for ten years, will make a fare 
well tour of this country next season, 
beginning in October, according to an 
announcement from F. C. Coppicus ot 
the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, unde! 
whose direction the tour will be made 
Mr. de Pachmann for more than forty 
years has sustained his reputation as 
one of the leading interpreters of Cho 
pin’s music and has recently given a 
number of sold-out concerts in London. 
He is svending the winter in Italy. 

Mr. de Pachmann was born in Odessa 
almost seventy-five vears ago, but for 
many years has made his home in Eng- 
land, where he is a great favorite with 
the music-loving public. In accordance 
with his custom not to travel on the 
ocean except in the summer months, he 
will arrive in America in August. 





Metropolitan Announces Novelty 


General Manager Gatti-Casazza has 
announced “Anima Allegra,” by the 
young Italian composer, Franco Vitta 
dini, for production on Feb. 14. The 
cast will include Lucrezia Bori, Queena 
Mario, Kathleen Howard, Grace An- 
thony, Marion Telva, Myrtle Schaaf. 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Armand Tokat- 
yan, Adamo Didur, Angelo Bada, Millc 
Picco, Italo Picchi, Rafaelo Diaz and 
Paolo Ananian. 





All the material in MuSsICAL AMERICA 
copyrighted and may be reproduced onl 
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“TANNHAUSER”: THE FIRST PILGRIMAGE TO PARIS 
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[EDITORIAL NOTE: The fortieth anni- 
versary of Richard Wagner’s death oc- 
curs on Feb. 13. The occasion will be 
observed by the presentation of memo- 
rial programs in different parts of the 
world and a special concert has been 
planned in New York. In view of this 
anniversary and the_ restoration of 
“Tannhduser” to the répertoire of the 
Metropolitan Opera, last week, the fol- 
lowing article by Dr. von Seybel is pre- 
sented. | 


By DR. GEORG VON SEYBEL 


IXTY-TWO years ago, on 

March 13, “Tannhaus- 
er,” in its revised and 
final form, was first per- 
formed in Paris. Three 
years before, Wagner, 
in deep sorrow—a sorrow tempered 
only by the feeling of the immense 
good that would result from his re- 
nunciation, left Ziirich, where, in the 
animating sun of Mathilde Wesen- 
donck’s love, “Tristan” had matured 
and the plan for ‘“Parsifal’” been con- 
ceived. There had followed months of 
abundant inspiration in Venice and 
Lucerne, as his letters to his beloved 
friend show. At this time (as we 
learn from his note to Klindworth 
dated Feb. 1, 1859) that he received 
the first offer from America to con- 
duct a few of his works in New York. 
Impatience to see the newly completed 
“Tristan” performed induced him to 
refuse the offer, preferring to go to 
Paris in order to seek the co-operation 
f famous German artists there and 
realize his wish. 

In Paris difficulties arose which forced 
him to abandon his plan for the time 
being. Instead of the much desired per- 
formance of his opera a few concerts 
were given with the assistance of Biilow. 
His audience, which included men like 
Auber, Berlioz, Gounod, Meyerbeer and 
Reyer, was roused to great enthusiasm, 
but the result was rather disappointing 
materially. Followers of Wagner never- 
theless increased in number and soon his 
little house near the Arc de Triomphe 
became a rallying place where notabili- 
ties like Baudelaire, Gasparini, Lorbac, 
Leroy and Roche were frequent visitors. 
The last-named translated “Tannhauser,” 
when, in the fall of 1860, this work was 
accepted by the Opéra as if by a miracle. 
The miracle, however, was accomplished 
by a woman, the Princess Pauline Met- 
ternich Sandor, who died in September, 
1921, aged eighty-five. At the period of 
the “Tannhauser” performance in Paris 
she was in the bloom of her youth and a 
nower at the court of Napoleon III, 
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A FIASCO FOR WHICH PARIS HAS MADE AMENDS 


It Was Not for Lack of Spectacular Staging That “Tannhiuser” Failed in Paris in 1861. If the Testimony of the Engraver Can Be 


Accepted as Authentic. 


Picture Illustrates the Finale of the Second <Aet. 
Portrait, 


of the Premiére. The Second 


The Upper Scene Shows the Final Episode of the First Act as Presented at the Opéra. 
The Portrait of Wagner Is from a Photograph Taken in Paris About the Time 
Pauline 


Also Dated 1861, Shows the Princess 


Wagner and Influence at the Court of Napoleon III Brought About the Production 


where her husband was Austrian Ambas- 
sador. 

As the most intimate friend of the 
Empress Eugenie the Princess dominated 
with her genius and wit “la féte impé- 
riale,” as Lolié so strikingly called the 
zenith of the Second Empire. In her 
enthusiasm for Wagner the Princess had 
been making attempts to arouse the in- 
terest of the court circles in his favor, 
but her efforts for a long time were in 
vain. “I could not,” she says in her 
fascinating memoirs, “entirely abandon 
the idea of getting ‘Tannhauser’ per- 
formed in Paris, and one day I had the 
opportunity of carrying it out. The occa- 
sion was provided by a ball at the 
Tuileries. The Emperor had a long con- 
versation with me about the repertory at 
the Opéra, and while he spoke I thought 
to myself: Now or never is the time to 
come out with my request. So I added: 
‘By the way, I have a great favor to 
ask of Your Majesty.’ ‘What!’ replied 
Napoleon III, astonished but smiling, ‘a 
favor in connection with the opera 
house?’ ‘Yes, it is about an opera I am 
most anxious to see performed here.’ 


‘And whose is this wonderful opera?’ 
queried the Emperor. ‘It is by Richard 
Wagner, one of the greatest composers 
of the day, and is called “Tannhauser.” ’ 
‘*Tannhauser”? Richard Wagner?’ said 
the Emperor musingly and stroking his 
moustache in his habitual manner, ‘I 
have never heard of the opera or the 
composer. And you think it is really 
good?’ I replied I did, and the Em- 
peror, turning to Bacchiochi, who had 
charge of the imperial theaters, said in 
his offhand way: ‘Oh, Bacchiochi, Prin- 
cess Metternich is interested in an opera 
called “Tannhauser” by one Richard 
Wagner and wants to see it performed 
here in Paris. Will you arrange to have 
it done?’ Bacchiochi bowed and replied: 
‘As your Majesty commands.’ And that 
was how ‘Tannhauser’ found its way to 
Paris.” 
The Paris Revisions 


Wagner now had to face the task of 
partially revising his score, which he had 
completed in 1845. This revision princi- 
pally related to the Venusberg scenes, 
which, as he very well recognized and 


The Lower 


Metternich, Whose Championship of 


clearly stated in the enlightening letters 
of the winter of 1860-61 to Mathilde 
Wesendonck, had by no means that life 
and greatness of conception which were 
necessary to impart to the character of 
the goddess of love an equally important 
individuality as to Elisabeth. Thus origi- 
nated that fascinating Bacchanale in 
which sensuality so strikingly contrasts 
with the idealism of the legend. 

During the time when Wagner was 
occupied with this work he was visited 
by many Germans who wished to see 
their celebrated countryman. Among 
these was the founder of the well-known 
banking house of Schoeller in Vienna, 
Alexander von Schoeller, a native of the 
Rhineland, whose great-granddaughter is 
now Mrs. J. Wendell Southard of To- 
ledo, Ohio. Mr. von Schoeller soon had 
an opportunity of doing the master a 
favor in recognition of which and as a 
greeting to Frau von Schoeller, herself 
very musical, Wagner dedicated to him 
seven measures, the text of which was 
taken from the part of Venus: “How 


[Continued on page 40] 
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“Tannhauser’ Makes Triumphant Re-Entry at Metropolitan 


QHUNNNUTT ITT AANA NaN 


Early Wagner Work Is 
Eagerly Welcomed by Huge 
Throng at First Perform- 
ance in Eight Years—Cast 
Includes Maria Jeritza, 
Mme. Matzenauer, Taucher, 
Whitehill and Bender 


ID-SEASON at the Metropolitan 
received another enlivening ac- 
cess of interest Thursday evening, 
Feb. 1, when, for the first time in eight 
years, the opera house provided a 
frame for the earlier of Richard Wag- 
ner’s two enthralling contests of song. 
If many patrons would have preferreJl 
the singing tournament of the Nurem- 
burg master-singers, an audience 
which left scarcely elbow room any- 
where in the opera house made it alto- 
gether clear that the minstrels of the 
Wartburg were heartily welcome. 
“Tannhauser,” restored with a strong 
cast and new investiture, clearly 
eclipsed in immediate appeal the four 
earlier revivals of the season. 
The cast included Maria Jeritza, 
Margaret Matzenauer, Curt Taucher, 


Clg Whiseid] and Paul Bender, 
ple, ae conducting. Of 
these, only Mme. Matzenauer, as Venus, 
had appeared in the last previous repre- 
sentation, given in the spring of 1915, 
her companions at that time having been 
Melanie Kurt, Jacques Urlus, Herman 
Weil and Herbert Witherspoon, with 
Alfred Hertz in the conductor’s chair. In 
the interim, and only so recently as a 
year ago, the visiting Chicago Opera 
forces had given currency to the work, 


with performances in which Rosa Raisa, 
Cyrena van Gordon, Richard Schubert 


and Josep Schwarz were the chief 
singers. ly nT 
Little of lovelty was ihherent in the 


Metropolitan’s reversion to a score so 
long a pillar of the répertoire, and amply 
familiar to most of those who heard it 
after its period of retirement. New 
scenery, imported from Vienna, and the 
new singers assigned to the cast altered 
in no essential the Metropolitan’s tradi- 
tional “Tannhauser.” Like the “Walkiire” 
restoration of a year ago, the early work 
resumed its old place at the round table 
of the lyric dramas as if it had never 
been absent from it, save for the appar- 
ent eagerness of the huge audience to 
applaud its re-entry. 

The close of each act brought a 
promenade of the singers before the cur- 
tain in answer to applause that was not 
confined to the mob behind the rail, and 
Mme. Jeritza was accorded the honor of 
appearing alone, as well as with her col- 
leagues, after the second act. Conductor 
Bodanzky, Stage Director Samuel Thew- 
man and Chorus Master Giulio Setti also 
were brought out where the handclappers 
could see them. 


An Excellent Performance 


The performance, in its totality, and in 
many of its details, merited this enthu- 
siasm. The revival had been painstak- 
ingly prepared. To begin with, the new 
settings by Hans Kautsky, though en- 
tirely conventional, were in general ac- 
cordance with the stage directions— 
which some of the recent Wagnerian 
mountings have not been, to the em- 
barrassment of the action and the ire of 


TO 





CAST OF METROPOLITAN’S 
“TANNHAUSER” REVIVAL 
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Setting of Act II in the Revival of “Tannhauser” at the Metropolitan 


formation from the Venusberg to the 
valley of the Wartburg was flawlessly 
achieved, tnough the lotus-land picture 
presented of the former was marred, 
rather than enhanced, by the traditional 
tableaux presented while Tannhduser 
drowsed on his divinity’s knee. The vale, 
as disclosed in the second scene, was at- 
tractively verdant, and the grand hall 
of the second act provided a satisfactory 
background for the pageantry of the 
Wartburg assemblage. The last scene, 
though not a duplicate of that of the 
second part of Act I (the stage direc- 
tions indicate that the two are\the same) 
was one en rapport with the more sombre 
turn taken by the drama. 

The bacchanalian aspects of the Ven- 
usberg episode were visualized with the 
decorum taken for granted in ballets at 
the Metropolitan. Satyrs eventually 
carried off the handmaidens of. Venus, 
but the proprieties kept a watchful eye 
on everything that savored of the 
orgiastic in this revel. The sirens fol- 
lowed the beckonings of the classic dance 
while the music swirled into its domain 
of things ineffable. 

Nothing in the pretty posturings and 
graceful intertwinings of the dancers, 
however, gave the proceedings quite the 
Same measure of enlivenment as a 
quadrupedestrian participant in the 
finale of the succeeding scene, when 
Tannhduser was summoned back to the 
land of the realities and to Elizabeth by 
his fellow. bards. One long-eared mem- 
ber of a pack of hunting hounds, tugging 
at the leash, insisted on adding his bark 
to the ensemble and for the last few sec- 
onds of the act he had the ear of every 
person in the opera house. 

Musically, the performance attained 
and maintained a level of excellence well 
above that of others that can be called 
to mind, without assuming anything of 
a superlative or very unusual merit. Mr. 
Bodanzky conducted with much vigor and 
incisiveness, if with the proclivity for 
hurrying one moment and dragging at 
the next, now only too familiar in his 
Wagnerian expositions. The chorus 
justified Mr. Setti’s pride in it in the 
Wartburg ensemble, but the men sang 
rather raucously and tunelessly in the 
first entrance of the Pilgrims. 


Mme. Jeritza as Elizabeth 


Because the characterization unques- 
tionably was the center of popular in- 
terest, first mention among the principal 
singers must be accorded the Elizabeth 
of Mme. Jeritza. Save for some violent 
propulsion of her highest tones she sang 
the part as she acted it, with more of 
repression and restraint than has at- 
tended several of her most successful im- 
personations. Her Elizabeth was much 
like her Elsa, agreeable if not flawless 
as to voice, and well-routined as to action, 
but dependent for its appeal more on 
personality and a flair for the pictorial 
than either song or character delineation. 
Those who admire her most in her less 
strenuous moods are likely to regard 
this embodiment as one of her best 
achievements. 

The Venus of Margaret Matzenauer 
was of imposing stature and seductive 
in moments of gentler song. Quieter 
passages of her music were invested with 
beauty of voice and distinction of style. 
When the music mounted higher and be- 
came more tempestuous the results were 
less felicitous. The one other feminine 
member of the cast, Raymonde Delaunois, 








Photo by Mishkin 
Maria Jeritza as “Elizabeth” 


sang the archaic music of the Shepherd 
prettily, with an individual tang in the 
tone. 

Curt Taucher’s depiction of Tann- 
hduser had an impressive earnestness 
which many times carried him to the 
point of really convincing acting. After 
the taxing close of the second act—in 
which Tannhduser’s prayer, not infre- 
quently cut, was restored—he had the 
appearance of one whose vitality had 
been drained to the utmost, but he en- 
compassed the equally trying narrative 
of the last act with no want of vigor. 
His singing, though much of it was of a 
hard and driven character, had more 
good moments than in any of his other 
roles, and he gained commendation from 
persons who had not been quick to praise 
him before. 


Whitehill a Noble “Wolfram” 


Clarence Whitehill’s Wolfram possess- 
ed its wonted nobility of bearing, its 
romantic, bardic suggestion. His sing- 
ing, though uneven, was very fine at its 
best, as in the opening air of the last 
act, which he sang rather better than 
the “Evening Star.” His was, withal, a 
characterization of much sympathy. Paul 
Bender gave distinction to the rdle of 
the Landgrave, without singing it as 
smoothly as he has sung other parts, 
notably Gurnemanz. George Meader as 
Walther made a minor réle one of much 
importance vocally. His clear tenor, 
though it has never seemed a large one, 
cut through as the dominating one in the 
ensembles. The other parts, as enumer- 
ated elsewhere, were creditably pre- 
sented. 

At this comment on the 
opera—for “Tannhiuser” foreshadows 
rather than establishes the “music- 
drama” reformation—would only seem 
superfluous. Those who are enamored 


late date, 
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New Investiture from Vienna 
and Ballet of Venusberg 
Scene Play Important Pat 
in Revival — Conducto:, 
Stage Director and Chorus 
Master Share in Curtain 
Recalls 


of such retracings can find recollections 
of Weber as well as prelibations of the 
later and greater Wagner in this music. 
The work remains notable as one which 
marked the ending of older concepts and 
forms, as well as the beginning of newer 
ones, in Wagner’s growth. The Over- 
ture, which the concert patron has with 
him always, was the last (save only that 
of “Meistersinger”) in that form. There- 
after, the Preludes sounded a new note 
in the opera houses of the world, and 
another of the traditional sacks of ballast 
was thrown overboard, along with the 
set airs and ensembles which the later 
Wagner found incompatible with the 
dramatic canons of his art synthesis. 
OscaR THOMPSON. 





Season’s First *“‘Barber’’ 


At the first performance of the sea- 
son of “The Barber of Seville” the Metro 
politan presented an altogether excep 
tional cast, which included Amelita 
Galli-Curci as Rosina, Mario Chamlee as 
Almaviva, Titta Ruffo as Figaro, Adamo 
Didur as Basilio, Pompilio Malatesta as 
Dr. Bartolo, Marie Mattfeld as Berta, 
Vincenzo Reschiglian as Florello, and 
Pietro Audisio as an Official. Gennaro 
Papi conducted. The Rossini opera was 
delightfully sung. The principals en- 
tered into the spirit of the old work and 
projected its fun with the liveliest en 
thusiasm. 

Mme. Galli-Curci, singing the music of 
the opera brilliantly and with sureness 
of intonation, elected to interpolate in 
the Lesson Scene the Polonaise from 
“Mignon.” Following insistent applause 
she added to the joy of the occasion by 
singing “Home, Sweet Home” in Eng- 
lish, playing her own accompaniment at 
the harpsichord, which is a part of the 
stage furniture of the second act. 

Chamlee’s versatility was emphasized 
by the manner in which he acted and 
sang the role of the reckless Count. 
His voice again came to the ear as one 
of great beauty and he exercised intelli- 
gence and restraint in its use. 

Ruffo was in excellent voice and 
acquitted himself notably in the difficult 
“Largo al factotum,” usually associated 
with a voice of smaller volume. 

Didur delighted the audience not so 
much by his singing of the music as by 
his ludicrous makeup and by the comedy 
of his acting. There was a very large 
audience, which gave ample evidence of 
appreciation. D. L. L. 


A New “Rodolfo” 


There was to have been a new Mimi 
at the Metropolitan Wednesday evening, 
but instead of dying of consumption in 
the final act, she contracted a cold be- 


fore the opera began. The result was 
that Puccini’s pathetic heroine was im- 
personated, not by the newcomer, Delia 
Reinhardt, who nursed her tussicular 
affliction in the privacy of her apart- 
ment, but by Frances Alda, who con- 
sented at the last moment to sing the 
part and to waste away to a malady of 
stage coughs, as she had often done a. 
the Metropolitan ere this. But if the 
new Mimi was denied, there was a new 
Rodolfo, and one who caused the rail to 
oscillate with the kind of enthusiasm 
that comes only when high tones are 
sung by a tenor voice with much vigor 
and power. Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, hav- 
ing already come into the favor of his 
compatriots and many others at the time 
of his début in “Rigoletto” a week 
earlier, and apparently having shaken 
off the indisposition he combatted at that 
time, dispensed ringing upper notes 
without stint, and made a coup de force 
of the High C in the first act Racconto. 
It was a highly successful evening for 
the young tenor, though discriminating 
listeners could have wished for more 
steadiness and freedom of tone. Tight- 





[Continued on page 40] 
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THE PASSING OF COVENT GARDEN 
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Opera Banished from Its Historic 
Home in London—Sir Oswald 
Stoll, of Vaudeville Fame, Will 
Inaugurate New Régime with 
“You’d Be Surprised!” — Many 
Vicissitudes Mark Story of the 
Accepted Roof-Tree of Lyric 
Drama in British Metropolis for 
Seventy-Five Years. 


By HORACE WYNDHAM 


London, Jan. 24. 


FTER a prolonged strug- 
gle against an untoward 
combination of circum- 
stances, grand opera in 
London has received its 
marching orders. At any 

rate, the doors of the Royal Opera 

House, Covent Garden, its historic and 

accepted home for the last seventy- 

five years, will be closed against it at 


the end of January. 

Covent Garden Theater has a history 
that is both curious and _ interesting. 
Originally opened in 1732, it did not be- 
come an opera house until 1847. Prior 
to that date it offered the ordinary dra- 
matic fare of the period. From time to 
time, however, it extended temporary 
hospitality to composers from Germany 
and Italy. The first among them to get 
a hearing on its stage was Weber, whose 
“Der Freischiitz” and “Oberon” were 
performed there through the good offices 
of Sir Henry Bishop, who was appointed 
conductor in 1810. 

A circumstance that militated against 
the regular presentation of opera at 
Covent Garden was that, up to seventy- 
five years ago, there was no “open door.” 
The sole London rights were claimed by 
the lessee of Her Majesty’s Opera House 
in the Haymarket, who fiercely combated 
any competition. In fact, when he en- 
countered any, he promptly set the law 
in motion. It seems that he actually 
possessed a patent granting him “the 
privilege of the exclusive production in 
perpetuity of Italian Opera in London.” 
A tall order, this. Fortunately, a change 
of government brought into power a 
Lord Chamberlain who discouraged mo- 
nopolies, and the patent was accord- 
ingly revoked. 

But little birds in their operatic nests 
did not agree, and when, in 1847, Covent 
Garden Theater was reopened as an 
opera house, unpleasant work was afoot. 
Annoyed by the fact that Jenny Lind 
was drawing all London to Her Maj- 
esty’s, Delafield lured away several of 
the leading members of the company 
supporting her and offered them posi- 
tions at Covent Garden. One was Mi- 
chael Costa, who occupied the conduc- 
tor’s chair, and with him went Grisi, 
Mario and Tamburini. Overtures were 
made to Lablache, but his loyalty was 
not to be shaken and he refused to dis- 
regard his contract. 

The Covent Garden enterprise proved, 
and perhaps deservedly so, a financial 
failure. After the second season the 
management became bankrupt, Delafield, 








the lessee, filing his petition. An enor- 
mous amount of money (other people’s 
money) had been squandered. Thus the 


reconstruction of the building cost £40,- 
000; salaries of artists, £33,000; orches- 
ra and ballet, £18,000, and costumes, 
£3,000. Compared with these totals, the 
tem of “£27 for fireworks” (naphtha 
fares on the roof) was a mere flea-bite. 

During the next decade Covent Gar- 
len, while remaining an opera house, 
‘xperienced many ups and downs. They 
were principally “downs,” and in 1856 
he whole building was destroyed by fire. 
{ new one was promptly erected—large- 
v by public subscription—and this was 
ypened in 1858 under the joint manage- 
ment of William Harrison and Louisa 
Payne. The lady. however, very soon 
retired in favor of Frederick Gye, for- 
mer lessee. 

The initial performance of the new 
season was “Les Huguenots,” with Grisi 
and Mario as the stars. This was fol- 
lowed by “Traviata,” with Bosio (the 
great rival of Piccolomini) in the chief 
réle and afterward by Balfe’s tuneful 
‘Satanella.” 

Ten years later the Montagues and 
Capulets—that is the lessees of Her 
Majesty’s and Covent Garden—adjusted 
their long-standing differences and 
‘oined forces. The fusion, however, of 
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OPERA RECEIVES MARCHING ORDERS FROM COVENT GARDEN 


London’s Historic Theater Saw the End of Another Phase of Its Checkered History When the British National Opera Company Com- 


pleted Its Winter Season in January. 
Immediate Future. 


Photographs of the Famous Institution Are Reproduced 


The Home of Royal Opera Is to Afford Shelter to Musical Comedy and “Revue” 
Together with a Portrait of Sir Augustus 


Harris, Under Whose Direction Covent Garden Enjoyed Its Brightest Period 


Mapleson and Gye was not a success, 
and Colonel Mapleson soon went back to 
running a rival company of his own. 
What was worse, he took with him 
Costa, Nilsson, Arditi and Santley. 
Against such a defection Covent Gar- 
den could not hold up its head, and, 
except on the nights when Patti was 


singing, the huge house was always half 
empty. Before long things became des- 
perate, and recourse was had to every 
sort of shift and undignified expedient 
to keep the doors open. In turn the 
historic stage was occupied by orches- 
tral concerts, blood-and-thunder melo- 
drama, pantomime, prize-fighters and a 


Above, 


in the 


circus. Salvini gave its falling fortunes 
a temporary fillip, but all to no purpose, 
and in 1884 the management became 
bankrupt. 

At this crisis in the history of Covent 
Garden there arose out of the void a 


[Continued on page 34] 





“True Artist Must Study Life, 
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| ITH the opera season at 
ai} the Metropolitan reach- 
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moving out into the con- 
cert field, and new faces and voices are 
coming in to replace them, and old 
friends returning to réles with which 
they have been made familiar in other 
seasons. Among the newcomers, none 
has been awaited with more interest 
than Delia Reinhardt, the soprano, 
whose work in the opera at Munich, 
especially the Wagnerian Festivals at 
the Prinzregenten Theater, drew such 
favorable comment from American 
visitors. 

Mme. Reinhardt is the wife of Gustav 
Schiitzendorf, who also became a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan forces this sea- 
son. There is nothing of the obviously 
“artistic” or “temperamental” about her, 
and in appearance she looks more like 
an American than a European. Also it 
is well nigh impossible to believe that she 
has been before the public for twelve 
years. One would say she had made an 
early début and sung two or three sea- 
sons at the very most. 

“You don’t know anything about me 
at all, do you?” Mme. Reinhardt asked. 
“Well, then I’d better go back to the be- 











Delia Reinhardt, German Soprano, Who 
Recently Made Her Amefican Début at 
the Metropolitan Opera 


ginning, although there isn’t a great 
deal to tell about my early life. I was 
born in Elberfeld and I always wanted 
to sing, but for three years I wavered 
and studied painting. However, I finally 
decided to be a singer, so I studied in 
Frankfort and Berlin and began singing 


Says Delia Reinhardt 


QOUMNUNUAANOA ALAA UAL ONEONTA EEITEA OANA 


twelve years ago, and six 
years later I made my operatic début in 
‘Rienzi’ in Breslau, and six weeks after 
that I was engaged for Munich, where I 
have sung ever since, except for guest 
performances in Barcelona and other big 
cities, and I like both German and Ital- 
ian roles and—good gracious! that’s a 
long phrase for one breath! 
Prefers Variety of Réles 

“Now about roles. I have sung about 
sixty-five, not all big ones of course, but 
they range through every conceivable 
sort of character. I like Euryanthe best. 
Why? Well, because of the poetic and 
spiritual side of the part. And then the 
music has every variety of thing in it, 
high, low, coloratura, dramatic and 
declamatory. If you can sing Euryan- 
the well, you ought to be able to sing 
anything. Then, next to Euryanthe, I 
like Octavian and Cherubino and Hédm- 
sel. It is rather a far cry from the 
poetic réles to the romping boys, but I’d 
hate to be identified always with one line 
of parts, and the more remote a role is 
from your own personality the more fun 
it is to do. 

“Study life if you would be a true 
artist, for art must have a deep and a 
broad foundation, taking in all of life 
and not just one aspect of it. An artist 
of any sort, and more particylarly a dra- 
matic or operatic artist, hag to be-on the 
lookout for anything w hich can be trans- 


in concerts 


[Continued on page 3] 
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chénberg’s Moonbeam Melodrama, with Vocalist Who Neither 
Sings Nor Speaks, Presented by International Composers’ 
Guild—Impresses as Sideways Excursion Into Bizarre 
Rather Than Pathbreaking Advance—Friends of Music 
Sponsor Unfamiliar Music—Return of Kreisler an Event 

of Week of Concerts and Recitals in New York 
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Wer fie was confronted by some stupendous and scarce compre- 

hensible musical advance, or a salient illustration of musical deca- 
dence bordering on the pathological, was a problem which each listener was 
compelled to wrestle with for himself, at the first American performance of 
Arnold’ Schénberg’s “Pierrot Lunaire,” as sponsored by the International 
Composers’ Guild at the Klaw Theater Sunday evening. There were en- 


thusiasts and.there were scoffers. 


It is improbable that any amount of ink 


expended in championship or denunciation of the work would make an 
enthusiast of a scoffer or a scoffer of an enthusiast, where Schonberg and 


this music are concerned. 

The prophet of atonality spoke, 
though’ not in his latest voice — for 
“Pierrot Lunaire” is regarded as belong- 
ing to his second rather than his third 
and present period—to an audience 
which included such distinguished per- 
sons as Alfredo Casella, Darius Milhaud, 
Georges Enesco and Willem Mengelberg. 
A number of those present had heard 
the work twice in the day, thanks to a 
public rehearsal at noon. Some few fled 
before the performance was over. Others 
remained to applaud for a considerable 


space after the curtain was rung down.” 


Greta Torpadie and Louis Gruenberg, 
on whom devolved the heaviest burdens 
of the representation, the former in the 
delivery of the text, the latter as con- 
ductor of the ensemble of eight, were 
called forth repeatedly to bow. What- 
ever the disagreement as to Schénberg’s 
music, there was unanimity of praise 
for Miss Torpadie, whose task it was 
to project the words of “thrice seven” 
poems according to the composer’s dic- 
tum that they should be neither spoken 
nor sung, but should approximate some- 
thing between the two. 

Though “Pierrot Lunaire,” written 
about ten years ago, is now regarded 
by Schénbergians abroad as much less 
advanced than some later works, notably 
the oratorio, “Jacob’s Ladder,” it proved 
altogether puzzling for ears that have 
not yet discarded all which hitherto has 
been regarded as music. The work is 
called a “melodrama” and is a setting 
of twenty-one poems by Albert Giraud, 
translated from the original French into 
German by Otto Erich Hartleben. A re- 
translation into 
Henry Metzler was at hand for Sunday 
night’s audience, but the German text 
was used in the performance. The so- 
prano voice was heard in collaboration 
with piano, violin, viola, clarinet, flute, 
Piccolo, bass clarinet and ’cello. 
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The effect of the rhythmical inflection 
of words to various pitches more nearly 
approached elocution than song, and 
there was perhaps some departure from 
the purported intent of the composer 
that the vocalist should leave interpre- 
tation entirely to the music itself. The 
function of the instruments seemed to 
be, in a measure, a descriptive one, es- 

ecially in the more humorov~ pieces. 

either they nor the voice was per- 
mitted to drift into anything recogniz- 
able as a theme or motif, but the work 
clearly had patterns and plan. To call 
it lawless would be to imply a riotous 
character which it did not possess. The 
effect, for the most part, was subdued 
rather than turbulent. There was some- 
thing as of the dripping of water (and 
conveying the same essential monotony) 
in the succession of unusual, but essen- 
tially small and scrappy effects in the 
instrumentation. 


More Shadow Than Substance 


The reviewer can only record his per- 
sonal reaction to this music and leave 
to the future the question of whether 
there is something more than an indi- 
vidual technique in “Pierrot Lunaire.” 
The present writer found nothing hor- 
rendous, painful or ludicrous in _ its 
almost continuous disharmony. Most of 
the temptation to smile came at times 
when the text gave opportunity for musi- 
cal drollery. But the feeling increased 
as the performance progressed—the re- 
viewer having heard the noon rehear- 
sal as well—that there was more of 
shadow than solidity in “Pierrot Lu- 
naire”; that it had atmosphere, but 
lacked substance; that irrespective of its 
innovations or want of them, it was 
without any very ponderable material; 
that it was, in a word, an artistic bibe- 
lot; a sideways excursion into the 
bizarre, rather than a_ path-breaking 
stride into the unexplored; a work with 
a hypersensitive rather than a broad or 
universal appeal. 

Giraud’s picture of the moonstruck 
Pierrot is fantastic and epicurean, but 
something of a summer night glints 
through all his verse. Schénberg’s moon- 
beams take on a sicklier hue and the 
fantastic assumes something of vertigo. 
One feels that this is a work, like night- 
blooming plants, to be kept out of sun- 
light and away from any very freshen- 
ing breeze. 

The innovation of the half-speaking, 
half-singing voice (though others have 
attempted something of the kind before) 
was not a success so far as it afforded 
understanding of the text. In spite of 
the most painstaking efforts on the part 
of Miss Torpadie only a modicum of the 
words could be comprehended. This was 
to be charged to the inability of the 
speaking voice, as inflected, now high, 
now low, and frequently at rapid pace, 
to achieve the same degree of volume, 
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intensity and resonance attainable by 
the supported tone used in song. At 
times, also, the instrumental combina- 
tions against it were so edged as almost 
to obliterate the vocal sound. 

Apparently Schénberg has not been 
greatly concerned with the traditional 
problem of wedding words and music. 
He has been credited with saying that 
he seldom actually sets more than the 
first phrase of a poem, and that, having 
found there his governing mood, he 
plunges ahead with his musical ideas, 
leaving the words to be reconciled, there- 
after, as best they can. It was difficult 
to regard the climactic effect built on 
the repeated lines ending the second 
stanza of the eighth poem, “Night,” as 
the product of any such indifference. 
Here was thunder to depict the blotting 
out of the sun. In the verses called “The 
Serenade” it was to be noted that while 
the phrase, “as he picks out pizzicati,” 
did not tempt the composer to the ob- 
vious effect of plucked strings, that de- 
vice was employed in the ’cello introduc- 
tion to this number. It is quite possible 
that one or two of the humorous poems, 
especially “Cruel Pierrot,” “A Humor- 
esque,” and the grimly fantastic “Song 
of the Gibbet,” would sound more pointed 
and vivid if given separately. 

Those who shared with Miss Torpadie 
and Mr. Gruenberg the task of the per- 
formance were Leroy Shield, piano; Ja- 
cob Mestechkin, violin; D. Schubert, 
viola; Robert Lindeman, clarinet; G. 
Roscoe Possell, flute and piccolo; George 
Parme, bass clarinet; William Durieux, 
‘cello. They gave heroic service, with an 
occasional indication that they had to 
fight down their own risibilities in the 
giving. 


Other Modern Music Played 


Preceding the Schonberg work were a 
Sonate for Two Flutes, by Charles 
Koechlin, played by Sarah Possell and 
G. Roscoe Possell, and Satie and Milhaud 
piano pieces presented by E. Robert 
Schmitz. The cleverest thing about 
Satie’s “Sports and Divertissements”’— 
six trifles that evidently were written 
with the tongue in the cheek—was the 
literary preamble which Satie prefixed 
to the set, and read by Mr. Schmitz. In 
this, the composer asked that the pages 
be turned “with an amiable and smiling 
finger” and stated that he had crammed 
“all that he knew about boredom” into 
the introductory “Chorale Inappétisant.” 
The last of the series, “Les Courses,” 
which ended with a phrase of the “Mar- 
seillaise” skyrocketing off key, was re- 
neated by Mr. Schmitz. 

The Milhaud numbers were “Pay- 
sandu,” “Botafogo” and “Corcovado” 
from the suite of dances, “Saudades do 
Brazil,” other excerpts from which fig- 
ured in a recent recital by Mr. Schmitz. 
Their chief interest was rhythmical, but 
as the rhythms were those common to 
Spanish and Latin-American popular 
music, this interest was not of any un- 
usual absorption. The two-flute Sonata 
was feeble and commonplace to the point 
of childishness, though evidently well 
played. As was true of every number 
on the program, it was listed as receiv- 
ing its first performance in America. 

OscaR THOMPSON. 





Elsa Fischer Quartet, Jan. 29 


The Elsa Fischer String Quartet, 
which made an auspicious début last 
year, gave its first concert of the season 
on Monday evening, Jan. 29, in Aeolian 
Hall, when the size and interest of the 
audience attested the place this young 
organization has already won for itself 
in the field of chamber music. The pro- 
gram included Glazounoff’s Quartet in 
D, Op. 1; Mozart’s Quartet in C, and 
César Franck’s Quintet, in which the 
plano part was played by Heinrich 
Gebhardt. 

Miss Fischer and her associates proved 
conclusively in their playing on this occa- 
sion that they have made long strides 
in the last year in gaining greater 
unanimity of attack, a better tonal bal- 
ance and more finesse generally in en- 
semble work. There is still something 
to be done in attaining a more perfectly 
blended tone and a mellower quality of 
tone, as well as a more comprehensive 
range of dynamics, but there was a fine 
sense of style manifested throughout and 
in the Scherzo of the Glazounoff Quartet, 
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particularly, the playing was admirab!, 
crisp and clean. The climax of the pr 


gram was reached in a finely balance | 
and highly effective performance of th: 
Franck Quintet, in which Mr. Gebharc: 
once more demonstrated his keen sens: § 


of ensemble values by his judicious treat- 
ment of the piano part, coloring it richl 
yet discreetly tempering it to the essen 
tial framework of the composition. 





Albert Vertchamp, Jan. 29 | 


A pleasantly enthusiastic 
gathered in the Town Hall on Monday) 
evening to hear Albert Vertchamp, vio 
linist, in a slight but agreeable program 
His opening number, Chaconne by Vitali 
Charlier, was a happy choice. His ton« 
was of good quality and his ryhthm ad 
mirable. The Concerto in B Minor of 
Saint-Saéns was the second number anc 
was gratefully played. 

The short numbers that followed ex- 
pressed again the charm of the artist’s 
musical personality: Debussy’s Menuet, 
Gardner’s Prelude in C Minor, Juon’s 
Valse Mignonne, Valdez’s Gipsy Sere- 
nade, and Levy’s Ghost Dance. Vert- 
champ’s own Caprice, “The Wind,” was 
an interesting conception. The pro- 
gram was completed by the Nocturne 
in E Minor of Chopin-Auer and Russian 
Airs by Wieniawski. Josef Wolman at 
the piano did some especially creditable 
accompanying. ae as Va: 





[Continued on page 36] 
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IV 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

If the problem how to live worries 
most of us, it certainly worries the art- 
ist, particularly the prominent and suc- 
cessful prima donna. I say this for the 
reason that a veteran and prominent 
musical critic recently discussed with 
me the position of Mme. Jeritza, who 
was such a _ sensational success last 
season and has maintained her popu- 
larity since. 

The point he made was that, together 
with the new artists, Mme. Jeritza was 
expected by the Metropolitan manage- 
ment to replace the loss due to the death 
of the lamented Caruso and the defec- 
tion of Geraldine Farrar. He said that 
Caruso during the seasons he was here 
had managed to get behind him a regu- 
lar army of friends and well wishers, 
who, besides his Italian countrymen, 
supported him whenever he appeared. 
La Geraldine, too, had with great clever- 
ness organized the “Gerryflappers,” a 
chosen band of enthusiastic young 
women who supported her and cheered 
her on every occasion, and unquestion- 
ably affected the box office receipts. 

Now, said this gentleman, Mme. 

Jeritza has kept herself very much to 
herself, has not gone into society as 
some of the artists have done, with the 
result that she has not brought to her 
side a lot of enthusiastic supporters, but 
must rely upon the favor of the general 
public. 
. Right here is the problem. If an art- 
ist, especially as prominent as Mme. 
Jeritza, is to fulfill her duty to the satis- 
faction of the management, of the pub- 
lic, and if she is called upon to do this 
during the trying weather that we al- 
ways have in the winter, with rapid 
changes of temperature, with the sleet, 
the snow and the slush, how can she also 
go out into social life and make propa- 
ganda for herself? 

As bearing on this, there recently ap- 
peared in the New York Herald a very 
interesting article by Charlotte Tieck on 
Mme. Jeritza, which was illustrated by a 
revroduction of a very charming por- 
trait of the lady by Henry Von Angely. 
Now this article presents some facts 
about Mme. Jeritza which are not gener- 
ally known. 

Born in a small Czecho-Slovakian city 
of Moravian parents, she studied music 
there and made her début in light opera 
with but little success. Then she went 
to Vienna and sang for a season at the 
Volksoper, but felt badly discouraged. 
However, she kept on studying and prac- 
tised many hours a day. She was urged 
at that time to take a position on the 
dramatic stage, but finally refused, as 
she was determined to be a prima donna 
in opera. Then, through the influence 
f the old Emperor Franz Josef, she won 
a position at the Hofoper in Vienna. 

That she has made a great success 
here is unquestioned, however much the 
critics may differ as to the merits of her 
particular performances. She has been 
here now virtually two seasons, but has 
not been to the theater half a dozen 
times. She goes to the opera house only 


to rehearse and to sing. On the nights 
she doesn’t sing, she stays home in her 
apartment and goes to bed at ten o’clock, 
is up at seven in the morning, refreshed 
and ready to work. She has a few inti- 
mate friends. She lives quietly with her 
husband, Baron Popper, but they do not 
go into society in response to the many 
invitations from distinguished social 
people that she has received. Her pri- 
vate life is of the simplest kind. She 
endeavors to keep herself in fine condi- 
tion so that she can do the very best 
possible, and does not permit social 
pleasures to interfere with her work in 
any way. 

Here we have an absolutely opposite 
method from that which Caruso used, 
who would go out a great deal as does 
his great friend, the inimitable Antonio 
Scotti, and as did Farrar. 

So far es Galli-Curci is concerned, we 
know that she keeps herself in condition 
by doing a little five-mile jaunt every 
day, rain, snow or shine, on the roof of 
the Ambassador Hotel, where she is. 
She does considerable deep breathing 
and also some setting up calisthenics. 
She says she walks on the roof of the 
hotel because if she walked in the street 
lots of people would wonder at the speed 
with which she travels. Furthermore, 
she thinks she gets purer air up on the 
roof. 

She is very particular as to her diet, 
which is always very simple. She never 
eats any candy, but does eat a good deal 
of fresh fruit. She never touches tea 
or coffee, but drinks two quarts of water 
a day. 

Another distinguished artist, Frances 
Alda, wife of Gatti-Casazza, has shown 
this season that she is singing better 
than ever. According to some flamboy- 
ant advertisements, she does it by means 
of what has become known as the “Daily 
Dozen,” a _ series of exercises which 
Walter Camp, the great physical au- 
thority, says should be done to music. 
This “Daily Dozen,” Mme. Alda tells 
us, take her only ten minutes every 
morning and enable her to keep fit. 

Then Madame, during her vacation, 
has plentv of exercise in the open air. 
She has always been very careful about 
her diet, takes little if any stimulant, 
which is no doubt one of the reasons why 
she has kept her voice and her figure in 
such excellent shape season after season. 

Summed up, it may be well to say to 
aspiring débutantes and others ambi- 
tious of vocal fame, or of fame as in- 
strumentalists, that the great lesson is 
not merely to keep yourself in good 
shape physically, and therefore men- 
tally. but that to do your duty by the 
public as well as by yourself involves a 
great deal of self-denial. 

Among average people there is an 
idea that the artists have a fine time, go 
cut a good deal, are received everywhere 
with enthusiasm, eat and drink freely, 
keep late hours. A little common sense, 
however, should suggest that this would 
be impossible considering what is ex- 
pected of the artist today. In former 
years a few roles were sufficient, if sung 
in Italian. Today the artist must know 
many roles in several languages, roles 
far more exacting than those in the old- 
time operas. 

ok +” 

Apropos of Jeritza, let me say that it 
has been announced that as an expres- 
sion of her gratitude to the American 
public, she has established a scholarship 
for American girls. The work will be 
conducted in the vocal studio of Mme. 
Marchesi in Paris. Some criticism has 
been aroused on the ground that it would 
have been more appropriate if Madame 
desired to express her appreciation of 
the success she has had here had she 
established a scholarship in this country, 
but we must not forget that the noted 
vocal teacher, Blanche Marchesi, lives in 
Paris and is Mme. Jeritza’s mother-in- 
law, so it is quite natural that she has 
arranged for the scholarship with her 
nearest relative. 

The young lady who has been selected 
for the honor and the opportunity is 
Susan Steell of New York, who studied 
piano with Eugene Bernstein and has 
taken lessons from Gabriel Sibella and 
Jeanne Fauré. Miss Steell is in her 
twentieth year. She has already made 
a successful début on the _ theatrical 
stage, having been discovered by the 
well-known manager, William Brady. 
It is of additional interest to know that 
Miss Steell’s father is a member of the 
editorial staff on the New York Herald. 


* * * 


You may recall that from time to time 
I have uttered a protest against the 
growing system of so-called guest con- 
ductorship of our great symphony or- 
chestras, especially as the guest conduc- 
tors have been invited from abroad. My 


point was that in order for a conductor 
to get the best results from an orches- 
tra they have to work together for a 
certain period of time. The orchestra 
has got to understand the conductor and 
the conductor has got to become ac- 
quainted not alone with the orchestra as 
a whole but with the individual forces 
that constitute it. 

It is obvious that a conductor who has 
been suddenly dumped from a steamer 
onto these shores, has then, with a re- 
hearsal or two, to direct the Philhar- 
monic or some other leading orchestra, 
can neither do himself justice nor can 
the orchestra do itself justice under his 
baton. Furthermore, having only small 
opportunity to make himself known to 
the audience, he is apt to be betrayed 
into eccentricities of manner or reading 
which otherwise he would not attempt. 

For these reasons it was with great 
satisfaction that I read a very able 
article on this subject by Richard 
Aldrich in a recent issue of the New 
York Times, in the course of which Mr. 
Aldrich very pertinently asks what is 
gained by the advent of a guest conduc- 
tor for the New York orchestra, and 
what, if anything, is lost? Guest con- 
ductors are invited usually because they 
have distinction, a repute for unusual 
skill and power; or because they are 
desired to conduct their own composi- 
tions, as Richard Strauss and Vincent 
d’Indy did last season. There is usually 
a risk in entrusting the conducting of a 
new composition to a composer who is 
not a conductor. He may know what he 
wants, but he often has not the technical 
skill and authority to obtain it. 

But what of the conductors who have 
come to conduct purely as conductors 
and without any ulterior view upon their 
own effects in their own works, and 
what of the orchestras they conduct? 
There is much interest in the contem- 
plation of the appearance, the personal- 
ity, the visible methods of a new con- 
ductor. 

And then Mr. Aldrich hits the nail 
squarely on the head when he says: “A 
conductor gains his highest and best re- 
sults, supposing that he is in all respects 
worthy of the trust and confidence re- 
posed in him, by long, continued work 
with an orchestra. He not only drills 
it in the more obvious technical sense, 
but molds it to his heart’s desire by con- 
tinual insistence upon balancing and 
adjusting the several choirs; upon pro- 
ducing the quality of tone he requires; 
upon modelling the kind of phrasing, the 
proportion and volume of dynamics, the 
rhythm, the accent, and, in a word, all 
the more or less intangible things de- 
noted by the word style. 

“These are not to be achieved in a 
dav or a year, and the finest orchestras 
and the finest orchestral performances 
are those that have been evolved by long- 
sustained labor over a long period of 
time.” 

Mr. Aldrich concludes his article by 
admitting that, nevertheless, because the 
guest conductor is interesting, exciting 
and stirring, he is an institution not 
likely to be put away, to which let me 
add that the whole guest conductor busi- 
ness savors rather of the sensational 
than it does of the musical. 

* *K * 


What of Lauri-Volpi, the new Italian 
tenor, who recently appeared at the 
Metropolitan in Verdi’s “Rigoletto’’? 

He is young, handsome and active, to 
all of which he adds a fine voice. To 
judge him, however, at a first appear- 
ance at which he was admittedly nervous 
and also suffering from a cold, would be 
unfair. Few people realize what it means 
to come before a New York audience at 
the Metropolitan, even to an artist who 
has already gained considerable repu- 
tation in Europe and South America, as 
Lauri-Volpi has. It is an ordeal, espe- 
cially as the Europeans conceive that 
success or failure at the Metropolitan 
has a large influence on the future of an 
artist. 

Gilbert W. Gabriel, a very intelligent 
contributor to the New York Sun, takes 
the ground that the Metropolitan audi- 
ences have a reputation in Europe for 
cold cruelty. The result is that foreign 
singers, even our own, are naturally 
nervous at débuts. 

Permit me to disagree with the clever 
Mr. Gabriel. 

My own experience is that at the dé- 
but of a foreign artist, unless wholly 
inadequate, he will be received with a 
great deal of kindly encouragement. 
There will be the claque to help him out 
and the mass of compatriots who are 
sure to come just for the sake of sup- 
porting one of their own. The trouble 
may come with some of the critics next 
morning, though as a rule they are 
kindly. 


Viafora’s Pen Studies 
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Viafora Declares That When He Caught 
the Above Profile, Efrem Zimbalist Was 
Examining a Map of the World, Looking 
for New Concert Audiences. He Lately 
Added the Flowery Land of Japan and 
Neighboring Territories of the Orient to 
the List of Countries in Which He Has 
Played His Violin 





The main trouble, however, will de- 
velop later when a fair opportunity will 
have been afforded the music-loving pub- 
lic, as well as the critics, of placing the 
débuting artist just where she or he 
belongs. Tell me how such an artist 
draws two or three weeks after making 
a début, tell me what the critics are 
saying at that time and I will be able 
to have a pretty fair estimate as to the 
artist’s standing in the operatic world. 

So with regard to Lauri-Volpi. He 
undeniably made a very favorable im- 
pression at the start, but allowance had 
to be made for him in certain regards. 
In the next few weeks, when he has be- 
come acclimatized, has gained sufficient 
confidence so that he can do his best, 
then and not before, we shall really 
know where he stands. 


* * * 


That Josef Stransky would get an en- 
thusiastic reception by the great audi- 
ence that attended the last time he 
conducted the Philharmonic concert at 
Carnegie Hall, that is for this season 
anyhow, when he is about to go to 
Europe, and relinquished the conductor- 
ship to Willem Mengelberg, was to be 
foreseen. He made a nice little speech, 
told the people that he had gotten out of 
a sick bed to come to the concert in order 
to thank the audience for its generosity 
to him. 

However critics and music lovers may 
differ as to Mr. Stransky’s position as 
conductor, there can be no doubt that he 
is a competent drill master, that he is a 
good musician and that he has given 
us of his very best always. He has also 
been liberal in presenting works by 
American composers. : 

One may not agree with some of his 
readings, one may not think that he 
ranks with some other conductors of 
note, but that he has certainly raised 
the standard of the Philharmonic while 
he has been with it is unquestioned, so 
he deserves all the nice things that were 
said of him, all the applause and the 
wreaths that were heaped on the stage 


in his honor. 
* * * 


Andreas Dippel, rising Phoenix-like 
from the débris of his latest operatic 
misadventure, to give opera of high 
class in the leading cities in the Middle 
West, is determined to go at it again. 
All through his career Dippel has shown 
that he is irrepressible. 

You know he started originally, as he 
told us one night at the Pleiades, by 
carrying a spear as a super, gradually 
worked himself up to be a leading tenor. 
It was said of him at the Metropolitan, 
when he was a tenor, that there was no 
role that he could not fill, so that when 
any of the tenors were sick, they put up 
Dippel. This became so well known that 
on one oceasion when there was a strike 
of the chorus and it was announced from 
the stage that they had to give “Faust” 
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without the chorus, someone shouted 
from the gallery, “Why not bring out 
Dippel?” When later, after he had 
served the public faithfully as a tenor, 
and the directors found it inconvenient 
to keep him on that job, they made him 
manager. 

Reminds me of a certain well-known 
orchestra that had a member who was 
always causing trouble, fighting, argu- 
ing, and then, he didn’t play very well. 
What did they do? Why, they promoted 
him to the conductorship. 

There was one other artist of the 
olden days who was ever ready to ap- 
pear when an artist fell sick. That was 
in the time of the consulship of Maple- 
son of Her Majesty’s Opera in London. 
Her name was Mme. Dotti. No wonder 
Mapleson had a tender affection for her, 
for when any of his other prima donnas 
fell sick for whatever reason, he was 
always able to announce that Mme. Dotti 
would assume the réle of the prima 
donna that night. She had not much 
voice or style, but she was a very lovable 
woman and managed to smile through 
season after season, though her press 
notices were at times awful. 

a o*K * 


You may recall that considerable pub- 
licity was given a little while ago to a 
scheme for a home of ‘art and music un- 
der municipal auspices to be erected in 
this city. A number of hearings were 
held and the matter had progressed so 
far that a bill was passed through the 
Legislature in Albany making it manda- 
tory upon the city to obtain certain prop- 
erty for the purpose, though the buildings 
had to be erected and supported by pub- 
lic subscription. 

One of those greatly interested in this 
scheme was Philip Berolzheimer, the 
chamberlain, who had also interested 
Mayor Hylan and others in the matter. 
A good deal of public approval was dis- 
played in the press for the undertaking, 
especially as we are in need of more 
auditoriums for concerts and recitals, of 
studios for artists, and particularly of a 
large exhibition hall for our painters. It 
was understood that efforts were being 
made to interest Otto H. Kahn and his 
co-directors at the Metropolitan to make 
their opera house a feature of the munici- 
pal scheme by disposing of the present 
site on Broadway. A number of plans 
were submitted and published in the 
press. 

Recently in a conversation with Hon. 
Murray Hulbert, president of the Board 
of Aldermen, he expressed his warm in- 
dorsement of the scheme to have the 
municipality further such an enterprise, 
but dissented with regard to its location. 
He said the proper place for such art 
buildings, if the city were to be inter- 
ested, was a part of Central Park near 
Fifty-ninth Street. He met the objec- 
tions of those who are determined that 
the grounds in the Park shall not be en- 
croached upon by saying that there are 
thirty-six acres in the Central Park dis- 
trict which are used as a reservoir, which 
the water supply commissioners state is 
no longer necessary. These thirty-six 
acres do not belong to the city, but could 
be made part of the park, in return for 
which a portion of such space could be 
used for the Municipal Art Center. Cen- 
tral Park already has the Metropolitan 
Art Museum within its confines, said Mr. 
Hulbert, so why should not the other en- 
terprise dedicated to music, art, drama 
and painting be also enclosed within the 
park district. 

Another objection that Mr. Hulbert 
urged against the original scheme was 
that it would not alone cost the city 
thirty-five to forty millions to secure the 
property needed, but would still further 
reduce the tax bearing real estate upon 
which the city had to rely largely for its 
revenue. Already, said he, 19 per cent 
of the real estate of the city does not 
pay taxes. To further increase the non- 
taxpaying real estate in face of the con- 
tinued need of increased revenue by the 
city was, in his opinion, a mistake. 

In connection with this it is interesting 
to know that Otto H. Kahn has recently 
come out as sponsoring a great art the- 
ater for native talent, for opera, drama 
and music, which will also introduce for- 
eign artistic productions. The theater 
is to be built by Morris Gest, whose en- 
terprise gave us the Moscow Art Theater 
and the Chauve-Souris players. Gest, 
you know, is the son-in-law of that dis- 
tinguished manager and dramatist, David 
Belasco. 

It is evident from this that Mr. Kahn 


is not disposed to turn the Metropolitan 
over and make it part of Mr. Berolz- 
heimer’s municipal art center, especially 
as he said in the course of his address 
in which he announced the new enter- 
prise, that New York needs more opera, 
as the Metropolitan was sold out for the 
season and was turning away thousands, 
and that that was the reason he had been 
interested in forming a second operatic 
organization. Mr. Kahn did not refer 
to the Century Opera House, in which he 
had been interested with Mr. Vanderbilt 
and others, for a similar purpose. 

The discussion of these various enter- 
prises shows that we are progressing 
very rapidly, especially when we remem- 
ber that the first Italian opera was given 
here less than 100 years ago. The first 
opera by an American, by the bye, 
namely, William H. Fry’s “Leonora,” 
was produced at the Chestnut Street The- 
ater in Philadelphia in 1845. After that 
came along the usual influx of the big 
artists and we had Italian opera and 
all the various foreign artists of past 
time. 

* ms a 

The rumor that Jascha Heifetz, the 
young violin virtuoso, will not return to 
us next season is certainly not due to any 
decrease in his popularity. As a matter 
of fact, his vogue, if anything, has in- 
creased, and he stands out as one of the 
really few artists who have never failed 
to draw capacity audiences. 

If the report is found to be reliable 
it is probably due to a desire on his part 
and that of his parents to have him 
travel in other countries where music lov- 
ers are anxious to hear him. Perhaps, 
however, the conditions in Europe are 
such that he may finally conclude to stay 
with us, in which event rumor also says 
it may be under a different management. 

It has always been a serious consid- 
eration for artists who have achieved 
great success whether it was advisable 
for them to continue here and not make 
a break in their popularity or whether 
it was better to go away for a time and 
then return with all the prestige of suc- 
cesses won elsewhere and with the in- 
creased desire to hear them on the part 
of those who had not been so fortunate 
during their former visit. 

* * ad 


The Musicale, a well-written and reli- 
able musical weekly, published in Dallas, 
prints some strictures concerning Reinald 
Werrenrath. It says that two years ago 
when a controversy arose between the 
manager of this successful singer and a 
Dallas local manager over the date of 
Mr. Werrenrath’s concert in Dallas, 
which had been set the night previous 
to the opening of the opera season, Mr. 
Werrenrath averred that his personal 
popularity was sufficient to fill any Dallas 
auditorium, regardless of conflicting at- 
tractions, musical or otherwise. 

“With this in mind,” says the Musi- 
cale in reviewing Mr. Werrenrath’s re- 
cent appearance in Dallas, “when less 
than 300 people heard him, one jis con- 
strained to believe that Mr. Werren- 
rath’s popularity has suffered a severe 
slump or that it never reached that de- 
gree of distension Mr. Werrenrath 
ascribes to it.” 

It would be regrettable if Mr. Werren- 
rath’s popularity were on the wane, for 
the reason that it would show a decreas- 
ing interest in an artist who has cer- 
tainly made good and who, while he may 
perhaps be criticized by those who con- 
sider his tone rather cold, at the same 
time undoubtedly stands out as a singer 
of exceptional quality, noted for his clear 
enunciation, his ability to sing legato 
passages about as well as anybody on the 
concert stage today, though he may lack 
in dramatic expression. 

x * & 


By the bye, Werrenrath deserves 
credit because he has for years made a 
fight against the use of books of words 
by audiences at song recitals, except 
when foreign songs were on the program, 
and then he holds that only the transla- 
tion and not the original words be 
printed. As he says truly, if the artist 
has not good enough diction to convey 
his message to the audience without 
printed assistance, he has no right to 
sing. His main grievance, however, is 
that neither the artist nor the audience 
derives much satisfaction out of the re- 
cital when the majority of the people 
have their noses buried in the text book. 
There is a bond of understanding and a 
more direct message when the artist can 
look into the eyes of his audience. 

That reminds me that not long ago at 
the Metropolitan I sat near a man who 
read the libretto through the entire per- 
formance. Only rarely did he look up 
and see what was going on on the stage. 
Possibly he may have heard the music, 


but of the action of the artists and chorus 
he could have had but the vaguest idea. 

The intended performance of Charpen- 
tier’s “Louise” in English by the British 
National Opera Company had to be aban- 
doned, it was said, owing to the demands 
of the French publishers. Commenting 
on this, Ernest Newman writes in the 
Manchester Guardian that the business 
faculty of Charpentier’s publishers is 
wasted on music. Their place is on the 
Reparations Commission. 

* * K 

W. J. Henderson of the Herald says 
that “Harold Bauer may be regarded now 
as a grown-up pianist, that he was born 
in London and was recently discovered 
in that busy city, where he played some 
recitals. He started in life as a violinist 
but was converted. It was in 1892 that 
he decided to be a pianist and took some 
lessons from Paderewski. He is chiefly a 
self-made pianist and did a very good 
job. He came to us over twenty years 
ago and made his début in Boston.” 

To my thinking, Bauer stands out 
among a lot of pianists as a strong in- 
dividuality, who has one distinguishing 
ability, namely, that he appeals not only 
to the intelligence but also appeals to the 
emotions. Now we have instrumental 
players, pianists, violinists and others 
who please the intelligenzia. Others, 
again, please those who desire that their 
emotions be reached, and if they are, will 
forgive a good deal of slipshod work. 
But there are not many who, like Bauer, 
can make the double appeal. 

Another thing that has always recom- 
mended Bauer to me is that he is some- 
thing more than a highly gifted player 
and musician, that he is, as you would 
know if you ever talked with him, a 
very cultured man, a man of convictions, 
of clear insight, one who can talk intelli- 
gently on many subjects besides music— 
indeed, one who if he had never been a 
pianist or violinist would have made his 
mark in whatever activity he had chosen 
for his life’s work. 

* * * 


Evidently the musical critics in Munich 
know what to do when they consider one 
of their number has been insulted. Not 
long ago the Society of Performing Ar- 
tists there declared a boycott against a 
certain musical critic-without giving him 
any opportunity to defend himself. Here- 
upon a number of the newspapers took 
the matter up, but the society not only 
refused to specify their complaints but 
sent an insulting letter. 

Result? 

Eight of the leading journals an- 
nounced that they will print no notices, 
advertisements or criticisms of any of 
the members of the Society of Perform- 
ing Artists. This might be called the re- 
volt of the critics. 

* * * 


Stokowski, the conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, has recently given 
concerts abroad, notably in Paris, where 
he conducted the Pasdeloup Orchestra 
with distinguished success. He also gave 
some concerts,in Rome. 

They say that he has purchased a fine 
home, but whether in Switzerland, or 
Austria, or Germany, I know not, and 
that he intends before long taking up a 
permanent residence on the other side. 
If this is his determination it will be gen- 
erally regretted, especially in Philadel- 
phia, where Mr. Stokowski has won a 
very large and enthusiastic following. 
Perhaps he is impelled to this because it 
is known his ambition has always been 
to be the conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic to succeed Stransky when 
that gentleman’s contract expired. From 
present appearances, however, it would 
not look as if he had much chance in that 
direction. This with certain matrimonial 
troubles which he has at the present time 
may have determined him to bid us fare- 
well. 

If he does leave us he will go with the 
good wishes of music lovers, for he cer- 
tainly has brought the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra to a high standard of efficiency. 

* * * 


Mario Chamlee, the young American 
tenor of the Metropolitan, is certainly 
increasing his popularity with audiences 
there. Did you know that he was a sol- 
dier in the Seventy-seventh Division on 
the other side and kept the doughboys 
up to pitch by singing at entertainments 
in the camps? Chamlee, you know, 
added to his chances of success by marry- 
ing Ruth Miller, a very talented and 
pretty young woman, whom you may re- 
call as one of the most charming Mu- 
settas that ever appeared on the Metro- 
politan stage. 

* * * 

At some of the concerts of our leading 
societies in New York and Brooklyn Leila 
Troland Gardner has been giving her 


appealing interpretations of Negro spiri- 
tuals, which have delighted those who 
heard her. Mrs. Gardner has a fine con- 
tralto voice and her diction being excep- 
tionally fine, she manages to convey the 
beauty as well as the charm of the spiri- 
tuals in such a manner as to arouse en- 


thusiasm. 
K * * 


Mme. Tetrazzini has been making a 
successful concert tour in England, and 
she has also been telling the newspaper- 
men something about her experiences in 
the United States. 

One of these related to a visit that 
she said she made to a certain zoological 
garden when a very old and very big 
crocodile kept on staring at her with 
such a look of disgust that it annoyed 
her and she determined to have revenge, 
so she jumped on the back of the croco- 
dile—“I, who am so long and fat,” said 
she—well, the revenge belonged to the 
crocodile. 

Pity they could not have had a movie 
artist at the time to immortalize the en- 
counter of la Tetrazzini with the relic of 
the paleozoic age. 

* *x * 

If you are on the other side, belong 
to one of the nations whose immigration 
into this country is limited, and you are 
anxious to get in, let me suggest that you 
learn one of our national songs, especially 
one of those songs that evoke emotion 
on the part of the citizens of a particular 
State. 

This is said because when the immi- 
gration officials at Ellis Island were sit- 
ting and determining who was to pass 
the barrier and who was not they found 
that the quota for Poland was exhausted 
and that only artists and a few other 
exempt classes could be allowed to enter. 

Now there were three Polish girls who 
got through and this is how Sonia, 
Rachel and Anna did it. They kept up 
a wonderful strumming on two guitars 
and a mandolin. They said they were 
artists. The immigration officials, how- 
ever, did not appear to appreciate their 
playing until the three struck up “The 
Banks of the Wabash.” When one of the 
officials, who came from Indiana, heard 
that song he was so moved that he imme- 
diately urged his associates to permit the 
three Polish girls to pass. 

So if there are any young ladies who 
are anxious to get into this country, and 
the quota of their nation is exhausted, 
let them take up a guitar, a mandolin, 
a saxophone, even a ukulele, and learn 
to play “The Banks of the Wabash,” 
which will at least admit them to Indiana, 
even though it does not admit them to the 
State of New York, says your 
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TOLEDO HEARS CHALIAPIN 








Russian’s Art Captivates Audience— 
Myra Hess in Recital 


ToLepo, OH10, Feb. 3.—Feodor Chalia- 
pin, Russian bass, with his co-artists, 
was heard in the Coliseum, under the 
auspices of the Civic Music League, on 
Jan. 22. A severe cold did not hinder 


nim from demonstrating his supremacy 
as an interpreter of song, and the audi- 
ence was captivated by his art. He was 
assisted by Max Rabinowitch, pianist, 
who played excellent accompaniments and 
two groups of solos, and by Nicholas 
Levienne, ’cellist. 
Myra Hess, pianist, was presented in 
recital at Scott High Auditorium, on 
Jan. 26, under the auspices of the To- 
ledo Piano Teachers’ Association. A 
large audience applauded the artist for 
some of the finest piano playing that has 
been heard here. After the concert an 
informal reception was held on the stage 
for Miss Hess. J. HAROLD HARDER. 





Haig Gudenian Weds Pupil 


CONNERSVILLE, IND., Feb. 3.—Kathe- 
rine Lowe, a musician of Lansing, Mich., 
and Haig Gudenian, well known Ar- 
menian violinist, were married by the 
Rev. J. S. E. McMichael, at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Glockzin in this city, 
on Jan. 17. Only a few intimate friends 
and relatives were present. The bride 
has been a pupil of her husband for the 
last three years. A. A. GLOCKZIN. 





John Barclay, baritone, will sing with 
the Mendelssohn Choir in. Toronto on 
Feb. 15 and with the Detroit Symphony 
on Feb. 18. 
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Notable Addition to School Music Among Recent Issues 


Se TUTTI IAL LLL LOL OO Uae TTT MUTT TO UL LU 


Impetus to Junior Choruses in Educational Volume of Well 


Selected Numbers—Songs by American Composers and a 
Half-dozen Russian Contributions—New Edition of Suite 
by Charles Wakefield Cadman and Arthur Foote’s “Rest 
Harrow” for Pianists—Cantatas of Merit—A Budget of 


Teaching Pieces 





By SYDNEY DALTON 
SO TTT TT TITTTTTTITTTTTTTTTTTTTCPVTOTIrencreronueecceninror cnOnvOniTlTODTOOT ILUTUOOOnUnTTOTI LI TOUODONUQnLALONNTTTTTuTTTTNTTTTIT TTT TT TTT 


Oe cackad and supervising of music in the schools of the country has 
reached such vast proportions that it has become a highly specialized 


profession in itself. 


With the earnest workers in this field, more than with 


any other body, rests the future of music in America, and the effort to 
supply music of the highest quality to satisfy the requirements of thousands 
of pupils entails an incalculable amount of work on the part of musicians 


and publishers. 


Both the quality of the teaching and of the music used is 


constantly improving, and a recent work that has come to hand should find 
a ready acceptance on account of its marked excellence. 


With the title “A Book of Choruses” 
(Silver, Burdett & Co.) George W. Chad- 
wick, director of the New England Con- 
servatory; Osbourne McConathy, director 
of the Department of Public School 
Music at Northwestern University; Ed- 
ward Bailey Birge, professor of public 
school music at Indiana University, and 
W. Otto Miessner, director of the School 
of Music, State Normal School, Mil- 
waukee, have produced a work that is 
designed, primarily, for High School 
students which they have endeavored to 
make Comparable by every artistic 
stan with the material offered for 
thei f e students] study of literature.” 

A glance at the contents of this well- 
printed, 350-page volume is sufficient to 
prove that the editors have easily ful- 
filled their ambition. Beginning, his- 
torically, with Palestrina, they have se- 


lected a representative number of com- 


positions that come down through the 
years from the days of the great Italian 
writer of ecclesiastical music to Amer- 
ican and foreign writers of the present. 
Nineteen American and six European 
composers wrote numbers especially for 
the book. Selections from operas and 
oratorios, sacred and secular choruses, 
hymn tunes and song transcriptions are 
included. A valuable and informative 
addition is the section devoted to music 
appreciation and analysis, which not 
only furnishes the student with descrip- 
tions of the music but gives him a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of musical history. 
All in all it is a very valuable work that 
redounds to the credit of the able and 
patient compilers. 


American Songs of Interest 


Wintter Watts usually has something 
of interest to say in his songs. He is 
seldom caught doing commonplace work, 
and even when his ideas are not strik- 
ingly original he has an individuality 
that stands him in good stead. In two 
recent songs he has given further evi- 
dence of his ability. “A White Rose” 
is written to a lyric of cameo-like charm 
by John Boyle O’Reilly. The melody and 
accompaniment are of graceful outline 
in keeping with the words. The second 
song, “Entreat Me Not to Leave Thee,” 
is from the same press (G. Schirmer), 
and, though it is not classed as a sacred 
composition, the words are from the 
Book of Ruth. It is more expressive 
and more thoroughly in keeping with the 
spirit of the text than most songs of 
scriptural inspiration. Mr. Watts has 
succeeded in catching the note of pathos 
and pleading in Ruth’s ecstatic eloquence. 

Pearl G. Curran in “Nocturne”—again 





from the Schirmer press—has written 
some dreamy, moon-lit music that is 
tranquilly melodic and vocally grateful. 
The words, from the same pen, read as 
though they had been an afterthought 
and are distinctly inferior. The music is 
good enough to carry them, however. 

A light, flashy little song is “The False 
Prophet,” by John Prindle Scott (R. L. 
Huntzinger). It is for high and low 
voices, and is very well and entertain- 
ingly written, in a manner that makes it 
much superior to the average humorous 
song. “Death Triumphant,” by the same 
composer, is of less merit. Herbert 
Krahmer’s “That Is Why” was the prize 
song of the National American Festival 
of Music, at Buffalo, in 1921. Neverthe- 
less it is a commonplace ballad of aver- 
age worth. Harry J. Pomar’s “Thoughts 
of You” is also in the ballad category. 
It is brief and tuneful. “Your Presence” 
is by the same writer, who has also fur- 
nished the words in both instances. 

William Berwald’s ‘“Love’s Com- 
munion” for low voice, is an agreeable 
unpretentious little song (G. Schirmer). 
It appeals through its melody and nicely 
harmonized accompaniment. Three songs 
by Edward Shippen Barnes, “Trust,” 
“The Master Soul” and “A Little Song 
of Life” are done in a musicianly man- 
ner. The first, with words by Josephine 
Preston Peabody, is a trifle the best of 
the set, with the last bidding for atten- 
tion through its simple appeal. They 
are all easy, both to sing and play, and 
are for high or medium voice. 


Russian Contributions 


A budget of a half dozen Russian 
works has arrived from London (J. & 
W. Chester, Ltd.) and is of real inter- 
est; not that most of the numbers are 
particularly new or unfamiliar but be- 
cause some of them have not heretofore 
been readily available in sheet music 
form. Moussorgsky is represented by 
four of the six, and two of these are 
excerpts from “Boris Godounoff.” The 
Coronation scene, with its fine stirring 
chorus in praise of Boris and his short 
answering solo from the porch of the 
Cathedral, is strikingly effective apart 
from its natural surroundings on the 
operatic stage. The “Monologue” of 
Boris will be welcomed by basses, or bari- 
tones. Both these numbers are published 
with good English translations. The 
“Song of the Flea” and “Parasha’s Day 
Dream,” the latter a fine aria for so- 
prano from “The Fair at Sorochinsk,” 
complete the Moussorgsky contributions. 
which are also obtainable with orchestral 
accompaniment. 

A point of interest relating to the 
“Boris Godounoff” excerpts is the fact 
that they are from the original version 
of the opera which was afterwards 
edited and revised by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
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ERNEST DAVIS 


Tenor, sang at Westchester Woman’s Club Auditorium, 


January 15th, 1923, 
“VAGHISSIMA SEMBIANZA,” by Donaudy. 
G. RICORDI & CO., Inc., 14 EAST 43RD ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















“The Fair at Sorochinsk,” from which 
the soprano aria is taken, was left un- 
finished by the great Russian. 

Two selections from Chaliapin’s song 
repertory are also in this Chester col- 
lection. One is an elaborated adaptation 
of the familiar “Song of the Volga 
Boatmen” done by the singer and Koene- 
man and revised by Charles J. Gaisberg. 
The accompaniment is admirably expres- 
sive and appropriately ponderous. The 
second is a song by L. Malashkin called 
“Oh, Could I But Express in Song.” It 
is at least a half brother to our own 
ballad type, but it is an attractive melody 
and has the earmarks of popularity. It 
comes in high and low settings. 

Unusual, both in words and music, is a 
song called “When Peter Jackson 
Preached” (Willis Music Co.). It is a 
Vachel Lindsay poem and typical of that 
unusual literary figure. Louise Snod- 
grass has caught Lindsay’s spirit and 
meaning in her music, which is cleverly 
written and odd as the words, with a 
touch of delicious humor. 


New Works for Piano 


Compositions from the pen of Charles 
Wakefield Cadman are always awaited 
with expectancy. Through the individ- 
ual melodic gift which he possesses in 
abundance he has won a host of admir- 
ers. A new edition of his “Prairie 
Sketches” (Willis Music Co.) has just 
been brought out. They are four in 
number: “Dawn,” “Yuccas,” “A Legend 
of the Plains” and “Whispers of the 
Night.” They have the true Cadman 
touch of spontaneous song and are not 
beyond the skill of the average amateur. 
The publisher has put them out in an 
attractive manner and each number is 
preluded with an appropriate bit of verse 
by Nelle Richmond Eberhart. 

“From Rest Harrow,” a little suite 
for piano by Arthur Foote, a composer 
who has long since written his way 
into the foremost ranks of our song- 
makers, has recently come to hand 
(Arthur P. Schmidt). In these five num- 
bers, simple and eminently attractive, 
Mr. Foote has written some thoroughly 
enjoyable music. ‘Morning Glories” is 
a limpid little fancy, refreshing and 
delicate as a flower. “Rain on the Gar- 
ret Roof” is descriptive, and “A Country 
Song” is a quaint, unusual little melody. 
“A Country Dance” has a bright touch 
of humor and the last piece in the set, 
“Alla Turea,” injects a strange Oriental 
atmosphere into this Rest Harrow. 

Charles Fonteyn Manney has tran- 
scribed some Russian melodies for piano 
in a manner that makes one of them, at 
least, quite attractive. “Dubinushka,” 
the Song of the Cudgel (Oliver Ditson 
Co.) is based on the harmonization of 
Kurt Schindler and makes a very attrac- 
tive number skillfully adapted to the 
piano. Mr. Manney presents the “Volga 
Boat Song” with new trappings and 
some original harmonies. A group of 
compositions of varied style and worth 
are “Afterglow,” by George F. Hamer; 
“Sunset,” by John Gresham; “The En- 
chantress,” a Valse by A. Nolck and 
“Minka,” a Mazurka by George Eggeling 
(Arthur P. Schmidt). The first is a 
grateful number, tripping along brightly, 
and the second is a smooth melody with 
enough contrast of ideas to hold the in- 
terest to the end. 


Some Teaching Material 


Bird songs have been used by many 
composers as bases for piano numbers, 
and pieces of this nature make good 
teaching material when they are as well 
done as the series of Fannie Dillon’s 
“Little Bird Stories in Music” (Compos- 
ers’ Music Corporation). Not only has 
Miss Dillon been able to secure much 
variety in these little compositions— 
which, however, are not for the very 
young pupil—but she has written music 
of considerable interest. The same is 
true of Katherine Heyman’s “Southern 
Birds,” one of two short fancies in the 
same cover. The second, “The Home 
Coming,” is a sustained melody that 
calls for good legato playing. Three 
numbers from the same press, by James 
H. Rogers. have the musicianly qualities 
one would expect from so sterling a 
musician. They are called “Carmencita,” 
“What the Tree Tops Sang” and Dance 
Tune. They are rather less difficult than 
the bird music but they have delightful 
touches of melody and make grateful 
playing. 

“Licht and Shade” is the title of two 
out-of-the-ordinary studies. by John C. 
Holliday (W. Paxton & Co., London). 
The first is Staccato, the second Legato. 


They have evidences of originality that 
teachers will like. “My Lady Love” 
from a piano suite by R. Nathaniel Dett 
(Clayton F. Summy) is an attractive 
little number with considerable variety 
about it. Earl D. Laros’ Bourrée 
(Schroeder & Gunther) is melodious and 
nicely worked out : long classic lines. 
“The Pupil’s Recital Album,” in two 
parts (Arthur P. Schmidt) is a well- 
selected series of pieces for young play- 
ers by American and foreign composers. 
Each part contains fourteen compositions 
in contrasted forms and the quality is 
good. “Two Spirited Dances,” by 
Frances Terry (G. Schirmer), is of 
medium difficulty. “Carnival Dance” 
and “Peasant Wedding Dance,” have 
spirit, as the titles indicate, and they 
are brightly melodious and well written. 

“Adventure of Ten Little Fingers in 
Mother Goose Land” (G. Schirmer), 
“Nursery Folk,” by George F. Hamer 
(Arthur P. Schmidt); “Sister Sue’s 
Sunny Stories” from the same press and 
“From the Very Beginning,” by Phyllis 
Lucy Keyes (Clayton F. Summy), are 
books for very young players that start 
from the first steps and hold the interest 
through being united with little verses 
and nursery rhymes. This kind of teach- 
ing material is deservedly popular as it 
strives to make the first piano lessons 
a pleasure rather than a task. 


In Lighter Mood 


Three efforts that fail to live up to 
their highly colorful covers are ‘Moon 
Maid,” by Charles Antcliffe; Norman 
King’s “The Dream River” and “Let’s 
Brighten Everything,” by Josef Hol- 
brooke (W. Paxton & Co., London). The 
last two are waltzes of a rather com- 
monplace type though tuneful in their 
way. “Moon Maid” is rather better, 
thought it can’t boast of much origin- 
ality. It also comes in an_ orchestral 
version, which would probably make it 
a trifle better. ; ‘ 

In “By the Lake,” two pieces by N. 
Louise Wright (G. Schirmer) there is 
considerable promise. They are called 
“Waves” and “Boat-Song,” and in both 
there is an evidence of originality and 
freshness. Miss Wright, however, fails 
to use her material sufficiently, and her 
modulations, when she ventures upon 
them, infrequently, are of the tonic-to- 
dominant variety. Their best feature is 
their promise of better things to come. 
Wallace A. Johnson’s mazurka, “Song 
at Sunset” (Willis Music Co.), has a 
well defined rhythm and lies well under 
the fingers. Guy C. Allen’s “Romance’ 
(G. C. Allen Music Co.,. Marion, Ala.) 
starts off with an unusually attractive 
theme of considerable richness and color 
and his second theme, also, is one of 
individuality. The only thing that mars 
an otherwise excellent composition is a 
tendency to wander in his development. 


Two New Cantatas 


A refreshingly interesting sacred can- 
tata called “The Woman of Sychar,” by 
R. S. Stoughton (White-Smith Co.), has 
been received. It is written to biblical 
text adapted and paraphrased by Fred- 
erick H. Martens in a manner that af- 
fords the composer ample variety of 
smooth-flowing verse and prose. Mr. 
Stoughton’s music, while not making 
any heavy technical or vocal demands 
on either soloists or chorus, is full of 
colorful writing. He uses a harmonic 
scheme that is simple and at the same 
time richly varied, and the composer 1s 
never at a loss for an appropriate 
melody. One most commendable point 
in this work is that there is no evidence 
of prolixity—a blight that kills off so 
much music of this kind. The organ 
preludes are brief and descriptive, the 
recitatives merely connecting links in 
the narrative, and the choral writing is 
never over repetitious. The last chorus 
is a fine climax with an Oriental color- 
ing that keeps well within the bounds 
of religious music and ends brilliantly 
with a double Amen on a series of triads 
with the third omitted. Any church 
choir of average proportion would find 
this work well suited to its capabilities, 
and the quartet of soloists will find 
agreeable numbers in the solos and con- 
certed parts. 

“The Man Without a Country.” by 
E. S. Hosmer (Arthur P. Schmidt) is 
based on Edward Everett Hale’s famous 
story and adapted by M. Josephine 
Maroney. It is a well written cantata 
and both librettist and composer have 
managed to inject variety into words 
and music. It is done in a straight- 
forward manner and is not difficult. 
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OAKLAND ACCLAIMS 
HERTZ AS LEADER 


San Francisco Symphony to Be 
Heard Again Next Year— 
Irish Band Plays 


By A. F. See 


OAKLAND, CAL. Feb. 3.—The sixth 
concert in the local orchestra series, a 
“Pop” concert by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, under Alfred Hertz, was given at 
the Civic Auditorium on Jan. 22. The 
program, given before a good-sized audi- 
ence, included Sibelius’ “Finlandia”; 
Tchaikovsky’s “Nutcracker” Suite, and 


a Suite arranged from Bizet’s “Carmen.” 
Zanette W. Potter, manager of these con- 
certs, has just announced that upon the 
decision by the San Francisco Board of 
Managers to retain Mr. Hertz as con- 
ductor for at least two years more, she 
will contract for ten concerts for Oak- 
land next year. 

The Irish Regiment Band gave two 
concerts in the Civic Auditorium on Jan. 
21. Solo numbers were given by Beatrice 
O’Leary, soprano, and John Trenholm, 
piper. Lieut. J. Andrew Wiggins con- 
ducted. Miss Potter was the local man- 
ager. 





Alma H. Rother of San Francisco pre- 
sented Philip Gordon, pianist, and Harold 
Dana, baritone, in recital at the Hotel 
Oakland recently. A feature of the pro- 
gram was a duet played by Mr. Gordon 
with a reproducing piano. The proceeds 
were devoted to the St. Peter’s Episcopal 
Church building fund. 

A series of “Historical Evenings” 
given by the quartet, choir and soloists 
of the First Methodist Church recently 
included a program by the following as- 
sisting artists: Josephine Holub, violin- 
ist; Marion H. Brower, who sang the 
“Messiah” excerpts, “I Know That My 
Redeemer Liveth” and “He Shall Feed 
His Flock’’; Elise Banta, in excerpts 
from the Bach “Christmas” Oratorio, 
and Herbert P. Mee, tenor, who sang 
numbers by Handel. Bessie Beatty Ro- 
land is the organist and choir leader. 

Walter Kennedy, organist of the First 
Presbyterian Church, is sponsoring a 
series of organ recitals at the close of 
the usual evening services, in which he 
is assisted by instrumental soloists and 
the church quartet, which comprises Zil- 
pha R. Jenkins, soprano; Corinne Keefer, 
contralto; F. B. Ames, tenor, and Rich- 
ard Lundgren, bass. 

The First Baptist Church has adopted 
the plan of presenting a special instru- 
mental soloist each Sunday evening, in 
addition to the work done by a quartet 
consisting of Mrs. Gilbert McKay, so- 
prano; Ruth Hall Crandall, contralto; 
Hugh Williams, tenor, and Charles 
Lloyd, bass, and choir leader. Orley 


See, violinist, has been engaged to ap- 
pear once each month. . Dorothy Dukes, 
’cellist, and Grace East, cornetist, have 
also been heard. Martha Dukes Parker 
is the organist. 

Eugene Blanchard, leader of the First 
Congregational Church choir, for many 
years has conducted Verdi’s “Requiem”’ 
at Easter. A yearly public concert by 
the choir has been a feature of local 
musical activity. 

Mrs. Laura Jones Rawlinson, exponent 
of the Dunning system of music teach- 
ing, recently gave several lectures in the 
East Bay cities. 





Peru, IND.—Numbers by Stephen C. 
Foster made up a recent program given 
by the Morning Musicale Club. Several 
of his songs were sung by Miss Mc- 
Laughlin and Mrs. Vawter and by a 
quartet consisting of Miss McLaughlin, 
Mrs. George Cripe, George Carfrae and 
Ed Convers. Katherine Cockley, pianist, 
was another soloist. Current musical 
events were discussed, using MUSICAL 
AMERICA as a source. 





Two songs from Lily Strickland’s 
group of Creole melodies, “Bayou 
Songs,” were sung recently with much 
success by Robertina Robertson, in a 
lecture-recital before the Chicago So- 
ciety of Ohio Women. “Carmela” by 
Gertrude Ross was also cordially re- 
ceived. “8 
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caused several thousand 


Teachers and Schools to take 
up the Progressive Series of 
Piano Lessons. 

If you are a Piano Teacher 
it will pay you to investigate. 
If you are the Parent of a 
Piano Student can you afford 
not to do sor 
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teachers, and to students it 
will bring the name of the 


filled out, will bring 


information § to 


nearest Progressive Series 
Teacher. 
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Art Publication Society, 
St. Louis, Mo., Dept. 1 
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full information of the Progressive 
I am a Piano (Teacher) (Student). 
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Estelle Gray-Lhevinne 
Resumes Concert Work 
After Year in Europe 


OO 








Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, Violinist 


Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, violinist, who 
returned to America recently after sev- 
eral months spent abroad in study and 
recreation, has begun a tour that will 
carry her from her home in San Fran- 
cisco to Boston. While in Europe Mme. 
Lhevinne devoted her time to the prepa- 
ration of several new programs, made 
necessary by the large number of re- 
engagements which she has fulfilled in 
the last few years. She has adopted the 
plan of giving an explanatory talk be- 
fore each number, a custom which has 
given her work a peculiarly individual 
appeal. As on many of her previous 
tours, the violinist is accompanied by her 
mother, who was also her companion on 
her trip to Europe. 





Ernest Davis, tenor, will sail for Eng- 
land in May for a series of concerts un- 
der the auspices of the London office of 
Daniel Mayer. Mr. Davis will spend 
several months in Italy, returning to 
America for a tour after Jan. 1, next. 








Manager: ONA B. TALBOT 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








The American 
Dramatic Contralto 
of International 
Fame 


AHIE 


Town Hall, N. Y. 
Feb. 25th at 3 p. m. 


“Das Lied von der Erde” 


Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
March 16th at 3 p. m. 
Second Recital 


BALDWIN PIANO 








Private Address: 
New York City, 132 West 58th St. 

















Successor to “Eli, Eli” 


“V’SHOMRU” 


By Ira B. Arnstein 


Sung in Concert This Season by 
Cantor Josef Rosenblatt 


Prepaid to singers and teachers on 
receipt of forty cents 


CROWN MUSIC COMPANY 
1437 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








HEMPEL 


Assisted by 
Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist 
Louis P. Fritze, Flutist 


Management of Frieda Hempel 








185 Madison Avenue New York 
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S. HUROK ANNOUNCES 
TRANS - CONTINENTAL TOUR SEASON 1923-1924 


FEODOR 
CHALIAPIN 


RUSSIA’S GREATEST SINGER 
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Mischa Elman Keeps on Playing in 


the Dark in Los Angeles Recital 





Walter Henry Rothwell Presents Work by Josef Suk—Benno 
Moiseiwitsch Soloist with Symphony—Nyiregyhazi in Re- 
cital—Women’s Orchestra Heard—California Composers 


on Optimists’ Program 





By BRUNO DAVID USSHER 
PTT TUT iu Tiree ree To rr TUTTO UUI LD LTTE Ce 


OS ANGELES, Feb. 3.—Mischa El- 

man was the outstanding figure 
among the recent recitalists. He played 
before two capacity audiences in Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium on Jan. 23 and 27 
and arrangements were made for a third 
appearance. During Elman’s playing of 
Sarasate’s “Gipsy Airs,” at one of his 
recitals, the light suddenly went out, 
leaving the house in total darkness. Both 
the violinist and his accompanist, Josef 


Bonime, continued without interruption, 
as if nothing had happened, and the au- 
dience, taking its cue from the artists, 
again settled down to enjoy the admira- 
ble playing. 


Suk Work New to Audience 


Walter Henry Rothwell and the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra gave excellent inter- 
pretations of César Franck’s Symphony 
in D Minor and Josef Suk’s “Scherzo 
Fantastique’’—the latter a work new to 





local audiences—on Jan. 26 and 27. This 
program was the e:ghth in the Symphony 
series. The soloist was Benno Moisei- 
witsch, who played Schumann’s Piano 
Concerto in A Minor admirably. He was 
recalled ten times. 

Erwin Nyiregyhazi, at a recent re- 
cital, again delighted a large audience 
with his remarkable technique. Several 
of the numbers on the program were 
played by the Ampico. The Fitzgerald 
Music Company sponsored the event. 


Woman’s Orchestra Plays 


Highly creditable work was done by 
the Woman’s Symphony at its concert on 


Jan. 24. Henry Schoenefeld was the 
conductor. This orchestra, primarily a 
study organization, is composed of 


seventy-five instrumentalists. Carl Gant- 
voort, baritone, was the soloist. He has 
a voice of rich quality and used it well. 


California Composers Heard 


Piano compositions by Arthur Farwell 
of Pasadena, women’s choruses by Anna 
Priscilla Risher of Los Angeles, and 
songs by Roger Clerbois of Santa Bar- 
bara were prominent features of the 
program of the American Music Opti- 
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mists on Jan. 26. Homer. Simmons, 
pianist, played brilliantly. 

Homer Grunn, who has been devoting 
much time to composition and teaching, 
is again back on the concert stage. Sev- 
eral works from his pen have recently 
been published. 

Frederic Shipman has returned from 
a trip through the Southwest, where he 
closed a series of engagements for the 
fall tour of Grace Wood Jess, folk-song 
interpreter. 





Joseph Schwarz to Sing 
for Three Years Under 
Management of Hurok 





COO 





Joseph Schwarz, Baritone 


Joseph Schwarz, baritone, formerlv a 
member of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, has signed a contract with S. Hurok, 
under whose exclusive management he 
will appear for the next three years. Mr. 
Schwarz made his first appearance in 
America two years ago, after a highly 
successful career in European countries, 
both in opera and concert. He was a 
member of the Chicago forces last sea- 
son and fulfilled one engagement with 
them in December, but left the organ- 
ization following a misunderstanding as 
to the date of his return to the company 
in the fall. He has since appeared in 
concert in New York, Chicago and many 
other cities and will be heard in a trans- 
continental concert tour during the sea- 
son of 1923-24. 


McCormack Sings at Monte Carlo 

John McCormack made his reappear- 
ance at the Monte Carlo Opera last 
week, singing the leading tenor roles in 
“The Barber of Seville” and “Butter- 
fly,” according to a cable message re- 
ceived by his manager, Charles L. Wag- 
ner, from the manager of the Monte 
Carlo Opera House. He will be heard 
later in the season in Berlin, Copen- 
haven, Christiania and Stockholm. 








é 
EDITH BAXTER 


HARPER 


Soprano 


‘‘A Triumph’’—‘‘Exquisite Artist.’’—Canan- 


daigua, N. Y., Festival. 
‘‘A lovely voice; excellent 
York Staate-Zeitung. 


Met.: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York 


diction.”’ New 
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S UM M FE R 
MASTER SCHOOL 


June 25 to August 4 (Six Weeks) 58th Year 











GUEST TEACHERS 
PROF. LEOPOLD AUER OSCAR SAENGER 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD CELEBRATED VOCAL INSTRUCTOR AND 


PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA OPERATIC COACH 
MASTER PIANO INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


RICHARD HAGEMAN FAMOUS SINGER AND TEACHER 


NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST AND 


CONDUCTOR CHICAGO OPERA LEON SAMETINI 
PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS RENOWNED VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 


NOTABLE TEACHER OF TEACHERS 


FLORENCE HINKLE CLARENCE EDDY 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST SOPRANO DEAN OF AMERICAN ORGANISTS 


Free Scholarships 








Professor Auer, Professor Scharwenka, Mr. Saenger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Stephens, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini 
and Mr. Eddy have each consented to award a Free Scholarship to the student who after an open competitive examination is found 
to possess the greatest gift for singing or playing. Free scholarship application blank on request. 


Summer catalog on request. Private and Class Lessons arranged with all teachers 


DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS FALL SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 10 
COMPLETE CATALOG ON REQUEST 





TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES AND DEGREES 


Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, 
Master of Music, Doctor of Music, Bachelor of Oratory and Master 
of Oratory will be conferred at the end of the summer session upon 
candidates who show sufficient knowledge and who take the re- 
quired studies. Full details in the Summer Catalog. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


26 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Il. 


FELIX BOROWSKI, President DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President Emeritus CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
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Stokowski Acclaimed as Conductor in Paris 


puttin 


ARIS, Jan. 26.—The event of the 

week in orchestral circles was the 
début here of Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
who received an enthusiastic welcome in 
the program which he led as guest with 
the Pasdeloup Orchestra. His concert 
included Vivaldi’s Concerto Grosso, a 
Bach Passacaglia, orchestrated by him- 
self, the Beethoven Seventh and the 
Funeral March from ‘“Gétterdammer- 


ung.” The Philadelphia conductor’s 
command of a strange orchestra and the 
dash of his interpretations aroused the 
audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 

So far as novelty is concerned, the 
remainder of the orchestral week was 
barren. The programs were conven- 
tional and dominated in virtually every 
case by the name of Wagner. The one 
exception was the program of the 
Golschmann Orchestra whose season at 
the Champs-Elysées is meeting with 
great success. Golschmann, an exceed- 
ingly able young conductor, leans _ to- 
ward the Left in musical circles, and his 
program included names varying from 
the radical Honegger to the more con- 
ventional Jean Cras. One of the most 


interesting numbers was the Bach Con- 
certo for Three Pianos, which Herren- 
schmidt, Peltier and Rabinovitsch exe- 
cuted with dash and vigor. 

At the Opéra Comique, Offenbach’s 
“Marriage aux Lanternes” was revived 
recently with a cast which included 
Pujol, Famin, Guyla and Calas. The 
piece was admirably set. 

At the Opéra “Pagliacci” has been 
restored to the stage in the mad search 
for short operas to piece out evenings 
begun with ballets. It has been years 
since the Leoncavallo work was heard in 
the house. Ansseau received a tremen- 
dous ovation as Canio. 

The concert of the National Society 
brought forward several novelties. 
Among these were a suite of five songs 
by Carlos Pedrell, a nephew of the late 
Felipe Pedrell, a “Dialogue” for piano 
and violin by Georges Migot, which Pol- 
lain and Mme. Piltan performed admir- 
ably, and a Quintet for Piano and 
Strings bv Jean Cras. Other programs 
of outstanding merit were given by the 
Poulet Quartet, assisted by Yves Nat, 
pianist; Moriz Rosenthal and Mark 
Hambourg, pianists. Henriette Fauré, 
a young artist, played admirably an en- 
tire program of the piano music of 
Ravel. 








London Hears Bloch’s 
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ONDON, Jan. 27.—The latest novelty 
presented by the Queen’s Hall Or- 
chestra, under the baton of Sir Henry 
Wood, was Ernest Bloch’s “Trois Po- 


emes Juifs.” The music of Bloch is 
being received here with steadily grow- 
ing enthusiasm. On the same program 
Moriz Rosenthal was hailed as soloist. 

For the moment it is Mozart who 
dominates the operatic field. Following 
the highly popular revivals at the Old 
Vie, the British National Opera Com- 
pany recently restored “The Marriage 
of Figaro” to the stage of Covent Gar- 
den. Maggie Tevte as Cherubino car- 
ried off first honors in singing and in 
the charm of her performance. Sarah 
Fischer, the young Canadian singer, as 
the Countess also gave a fine perform- 
ance. Lillian Stanford was Susanna 
and Raymond Ellis made a lively Figaro. 
Others in an excellent cast were Andrew 
Shanks and Sydney Russell. Percy Pitt 
gave the score a reading admirable for 
its lightness and verve. 

The week was especially interesting in 
the quantity of new or comparatively 


“Trois Poemes Juifs” 


new music performed. Albert Sammons, 
violinist, and William Murdoch, pianist, 
gave a sonata program which included 
the latest works in this form of John 
Ireland, Respighi and John B. McEwen. 

Two old works never before performed 
were presented by Jacques van Lier, 
Dutch ’cellist, in an exceedingly inter- 
esting recital given at Aeolian Hall. 
These were a Suite for ’Cello written in 
the seventeenth century by Champion de 
Chambouniéres and an Adagio by Bee- 
thoven. Two short pieces by Florem- 
hassi were also performed for the first 
time. 

A program of the compositions of E. 
J. Moeran, one of the most promising of 
the younger men, was given recently by 
the Allied String Quartet and Harriet 
Cohen, pianist. Two compositions, a 
Quartet in A and a Violin Sonata in E, 
attracted much favorable attention. 

Among recitals of interest were those 
of Ivy Phillips, soprano, and Elsie Mor- 
ris. pianist. 

The London Trio recently gave its one 
hundredth London concert with the as- 
sistance of Ewart Cook, baritone. 





Many Spanish Works Given Hearing 

MADRID, Jan. 26.—Evidence of the 
renaissance of creative music in Spain 
is amply born out by the great number 
of new compositions from the pens of 
the younger Spanish composers which 
have had premiéres recently here and in 
Barcelona. Both the Madrid Philhar- 
monic and the Barcelona Casals Orches- 
tra have given native composers full co- 
operation and the results brought first 


performances of the following works, 
all characteristically Spanish and all 
conceived in the modernist idiom. They 
were Canrado del Campo’s Symphonic 
Poem, “Kassida”; Balaguer’s “Village 
en Fete’; Garcia Parra’s “Galician 
Triptych”; G. Baudot’s “Dolora Sym- 


phonique”; Moreno Torrola’s “Castilian 
4 ” 4 ‘ ° ‘’ 
Pictures”; Arregui’s Symphony in C; 


Zamacon’s “Les Yeux Verts’”; E. Ser- 
rano’s “Songs of the Hearth”: Blanco 
Recio’s “Miniatures”; Lloret’s ‘“As- 
turian Rhapsody”; “Jiminez’ Symphonic 
Prelude” and Franco’s “Caprice Melo- 
dique.” 

LONDON, Jan. 27.—“Mellory” is the 


title of a new light onera recently com- 
pleted by Gerrard Williams with a score 
for a chamber orchestra of sixteen in- 
struments. The composer has made 
copious use of folk-songs, many of them 
hitherto virtually unknown. In this he 
had the valuable aid of Lucy Broad- 
wood, an authoritative collector. The 
period of the piece is the early nine- 
teenth century and the scene the south 
coast of England. 


Novelties Presented in Berlin 

BERLIN, Jan. 20.—Novelties and a 
great variety of visiting conductors char- 
acterized the past fortnight here. Among 
the former was a Symphonic Fantasy by 
Hermann Wetzler which was conducted 
at a Philharmonic concert by Hermann 
Abendroth, general music director of 
Cologne. The composition was marked 
by stirring rhythms and colorful orches- 
tration. Clemens Schmalstich, 
tor of the Berlin Symphony, 
sensitive reading of his own Symphony 
on the occasion of its first performance. 
It had a mildly enthusiastic reception. 
Respighi’s Violin Concerto, played by 
Armida Senatra at the Abendroth con- 
cert, was also a novelty for audiences 
here. Edmund Meisel conducted the 
Symphony recently in a program which 
included first performances of Henning 
Rechnitzer-Moller’s “Pieces for Orches- 


conduc- 
gave a 


tra” and Paul Ertel’s’ orchestrated 
“Songs of the Night.” Eugen d’Albert, 
here for the production of his opera 


“Flauto Solo,” 
Philharmonic 


appeared as soloist on a 
program conducted by 








Wilhelm Furtwangler of the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus Orchestra. 
GENEVA, Jan. 26.—Ernest Ansermet 


has taken charge of the orchestra here. 
At the most recent concert, Wanda 
Landowska, at the clavecin, was soloist. 





Jan. 24.—Despite the po- 
which has affected the 
most of the larger 


HAMBURG, 
litical unrest 
musical seasons in 


German cities, the season here continues 
with great activity in the concert halls 
and at the Volksoper. The latest revival 
of interest was that of Heinrich Z6ll- 
ner’s music drama, “Die Versunkene 
Glocke,”’ which is based on the play of 
Hauptmann by the same name. The 
piece has never had more than a medi- 
ocre suécess but the excellence of the 
‘ast contributed much to the recent per- 


formance. Those who sang in the re- 
vival included Hermann Siegel, Helga 
Rénnau, Baumann and Phila Wolff. 


Among the recent visitors of distinction 
were Eugen d’Albert, who gave a piano 
recital, and Kurt Atterberg, Swedish 
composer, who conducted as guest an 
orchestral program which included three 
of his own compositions, all interesting 
in a conventional fashion. 





Ex-King Manuel of Portugal Studies Organ 
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Former King Manuel Sets an Example for the Throneless Monarchs of Europe. With His 
Queen, He Has Taken Up the Study of Music at Twickenham, England, Where They 
Live Surrounded by the Remnants of a “Court” 


ONDON, Jan. 25.—One of the latest 
devotees of music here is the former 
King Manuel of Portugal, who has be- 
come an organist and works seriously at 
his music every day. With his Queen, 
he still maintains the remnants of a 


court at Fulwell Park, Twickenham. 
Here there is a completely equipped 
music room where Manuel spends sev- 
eral hours every day. The Queen also 
is an amateur musician of considerable 
attainments. 





Prokofieff Conducts Premiére of 
Suite in Brussels 

BRUSSELS, Jan. 26.—Sergei Prokofieff, 
whose work as a composer was formerly 
unknown here, was introduced recently 
at a popular concert of the Ysaye Or- 
chestra in the double role of composer 
and conductor. The occasion was the 
first performance of his ‘Scythian” 
Suite, an orchestral work based on a 
legend of South Russia. The work 
aroused mingled emotions in the audi- 
ence. Three of the best known artists 
in Europe—Eugene Ysaye, violinist; 
Yves Nat, pianist, and Maurice Dambois, 
’cellist—united recently in giving a su- 
perb program of trio music at the Con- 
servatory. Another excellent organiza- 
tion, the Scharres Trio from Holland, 
has also been heard in a fine series of 
programs. M. Pitsch, ’cellist, and Vera 
Janacopoulos, soprano, united their 
suave and delicate artistry recently in a 
program devoted to the lesser known 








works of Debussy, Duparc, Poulenc, de 
Falla and Moussorgsky. The pianist 
Risler was also acclaimed in a recent 


recital series. 





Liedertafel 
entire pro- 


BERLIN, Jan. 20.—The 
Society recently presented 
gram devoted to the works of Hugo 
Kaun, who formerly resided in Mil- 
waukee. It included a first perform- 
ance of his “Requiem of Words from the 
Holy Writ.” 





DORTMUND, Jan. 26.—A Symphony for 
Men’s Chorus, Soprano Soloist, Full Or- 
chestra and Organ by Karl Kampf had 
its first performance here recently under 
the baton of Albert Lambert. Several 
notables were present and joined in an 
ovation for the composer. The work is 
to be given in Berlin’and Munich shortly. 





COLOGNE, Jan. 25.—“Katja Kaba- 
novna,” an opera by Leo Jenacek, a Czech 
composer, had its premiére here recently. 
The work, which is based upon a tale by 
Ostrowski, was favorably received. 





Moussorgsky Opera to Have Monte 
Carlo Premiére 
MONTE CARLO, Jan. 26.—The season of 
opera, which opens here shortly under 
the direction of Raoul de Gunsbourg, in- 
cludes among the most important of the 
scheduled representations the world 
Premiére of “The Fair at Sorochinsk,” 
by Moussorgsky. The piece was left in 
an unfinished state and the score has 
been edited and completed by Tcherep- 
nine, who will conduct the performances 
here. The other premiére of the season 
here will be that of de Gunsbourg’s own 
opera, “Lysistrata.” First presenta- 
tions will be made here of Saint-Siens’s 
“Les Nuits Persanes,” Strauss’s “Rosen- 
kavalier,” Graefe’s “Chyrine” and 
Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier.” 





Dutch Composer Invents New Instru- 
ment 


AMSTERDAM, Jan. 25.—Daniel Ruyne- 
man has completed a new symphony call- 
ing for a bizarre combination of instru- 
ments including the electrophone, a re- 
cent invention of the composer. It is a 
system of electric bells played from a 
keyboard. The other instruments em- 
ployed in the symphony are flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon, saxophone, horn, harp, 
soprano voice, two mandolins, two gui- 
tars and cupbells. Electric bells, op- 
erated by a keyboard, have been em- 
ployed frequently in light musical pro- 
ductions. 


AMSTERDAM, Jan. 24.—One of the 
amusing events of the season was the 
first performance here of Gluck’s “Cadi 
Dupé.” The piece was given with the 
aid of the puppets of the Munich Mar- 
ionette Theater. 

PRAGUE, Jan. 25.—The Czecho-Slovak- 
ian Philharmonic recently gave an en- 
tire program devoted to the works of 
Dutch composers. It included works of 
Wagenaar, Zweers, Landré, Koeberg and 
tontgen. 
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Public Ledger 








It did not need the end | 
of the concerto to attest 
the popular approval of 
the choice of soloist. 
Jacobinoff has music in 
core of his 


Philadelphia 
Inquirer 


Sascha Jacobinoff, who 
has already gained 








widespread notice, was 
the soloist, choosing 
Brahms’ well known 
Concerto in D Major. 
This concerto abounds 
with technical difficul- 
ties, despite the fact 
that the orchestra is far 





the very 
being—he fiddles 
ment. 
a soul in the 
especially beautiful 


and with a verve 








from being  subordi- 

nated by the soloist: = — ee = ae | oe resistible. The techni- 
but Jacobinoff mastered cal feats — the lesser 
them. It was a most JA OBINOFF element, were easily 
enjoyable performance C and flexibly accom- | 
and certainly one that plished; the deeper | 


gained enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 





Soloist with the Philharmonic Society of Philadelphia 


Exclusive Direction of 


CATHARINE A. BAMMAN - - - 53 West 30th Street, 


and expounded. 





' York City 








Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger 


Jacobinoff Scores Great Hit with 
Philharmonic 


Sascha Jacobinoff scored an emphatic success last 
evening at the concert of the Philharmonic Society at 


the Academy of Music, playing the 


certo for violin, admittedly, with the Beethoven con- 


certo, the supreme test of violinistic artistry. 


The concerto makes about all the demands upon the 
technique of the violinist which exist, but beyond that 
there is the interpretative side, which offers a wide 
The interpretation 
of the Brahms Concerto by Mr. Jacobinoff was youth 
albeit 


range for individual expression. 


and vigor personified, which is excellent, 


dangerous, in so philosophic a composition, unless ac- 
companied by the element of mature thought which 


Mr. Jacobinoff has apparently acquired. 
It is no easy matter to play the 


on any program, least of all on one which contains 
That Mr. Jacobinoff succeeded so 
triumphantly is perhaps the best evidence of his suc- 
The last movement with its enormous technical 


no symphony. 


cess. 


difficulties was played magnificently. 





3rahms Con- 


3rahms Concerto 


Christian Science Monitor 
(Special Correspondence) 

Sascha Jacobinoff, the young violinist, was signally 
successful with the Brahm’s concerto before the large 
audience at the Philharmonic Society Concert. He 
has grown greatly since he was heard as soloist a 
few seasons ago with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
He read the great concerto with a searching tender- 
ness, a true inreaching and outwelling poetic feeling 

a matured and poignant emotional expressivenéss. 
In the cadenza of the first movement there was tone 
limpid and translucent with a light, illuminative from 
within. The violinist who gains such attributes as 
this young player revealed must go a great deal 
further than one who stands up to show off and aims 
to dazzle and “electrify.” It is of interest to learn 
that the artist was urged beforehand to choose the 
Max Bruch concerto as offering him more brilliant 
and displayful “popular” 
But he stood firm to his original intention, and 
played the work which certainly imposes a much 
more formidable tax on all of the powers of the 
player, while at the same time expecting more of the 
listener. Never did the sounds that came out of the 
lovely Guarnerius violin seem superficial, and never 
did the busy hands co-ordinate in meritricious artifice 


chances for a occasion. 


or melodrama; the player evidently told himself that 
in the three thousand persons before him there were 
hearts to reach and music hungry lives to be fed, 
and inspiringly affected. No wonder that that audi- 
ence recalled the artist times out of number. 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


The soloist of the evening, Sascha Jacobinoff, violin- 
ist, came on after the orchestra had finished playing 
what is probably the greatest love song ever written— 
the “Love Death” from “Tristan and Isolde.” It was 
a handicap that Mr. Jacobinoff by dint of great enter- 
prise and dexterity was able to overcome. Mr. 
Jacobinoff’s vehicle was the tremendously difficult con- 
certo in D Major of Brahms. He displayed a satis- 
fying technical equipment, managing the double stops 
and the intricate runs in masterly fashion. 


Philadelphia North American 

Before an audience that virtually packed the vast au- 
ditorium of the Academy of Music, the Philharmonic 
Society of Philadelphia last night gave a concert 
which ranks among the best heard here this season. 
Sascha Jacobinoff, the violinist, rendered Brahms’ 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in D Major. The 
delicate tones of “Allegro non Troppo” he carried 
with an exquisite deftness and grace of touch. 


like 
one born to the instru- 
He played with 
tone, 


to 


hear in the fine cadenza, 
and 
bravura that proved ir- 


meanings were divined 
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San Francisco Ready to Proceed with 
Memorial, Including Home for Music 
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ger, Ford, Firestone, and Ferner with 
their accustomed finesse. 


Hertz Gets Ovation 


Flowers and an ovation from orches- 
tra and audience greeted Alfred Hertz 
at the Friday afternoon concert by the 
San Francisco Symphony—the first since 
the announcement of the distinguished 
conductor’s reappointment for a _ two- 
year period. More than the _ usual 
spirit seemed to animate the perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s “Coriolanus” Over- 
ture. Keen interest was manifested in 
the city’s first hearing of the “Eve of St. 
Agnes,” a work based on Keats’ poem, 
by Frederick Jacobi, a young San Fran- 
ciscoan whose “Carmel” Suite and “Pied 
Piper” had already gained him the re- 
spect of his fellow townsmen. Skill in 
orchestration and the use of color was 
manifest, with the spirit of the selected 
portions of the poetic text well reflected 
in the music, the colorful suggestion of 
Keats’ rich imagery in. the scene in 
Madeline’s chamber, being especially 
striking. Mozart’s “Jupiter” Symphony 
was played in excellent style. 

Walter V. Ferner, the orchestra’s first 
’cellist, displayed expert technique and 
mature musicianship in Dvorak’s B 
minor Concerto for ’cello. Louis Per- 
singer, concertmaster, conducted the 
orchestra, particularly in the opening 
ee of the concerto, with patent 
skill. 


Mischa Elman gave a second recital 


[Continued from page 1] 


people of the state, and their adminis- 
tration will be in the hands of the Re 
gents of the University of California. 


The present Board of Trustees con- 
sisting of Walter S. Martin, Charles 
Templeton Crocker, John D. McKee, 
E. S. Heller, Charles H. Kendrick, Frank 
F. Kilsby, Milton H. Esberg, Herbert 
Fleisshacker, William H. Crocker, and 
John S. Drub, chairman, includes two 
representatives of the Musical Associa- 
tion of San Francisco; two representa- 
tives of those interested in opera; two 
representatives of the American Legion; 
two representatives of the San Francisco 
Art Museum, and two members-at-large. 

The large representation of those in- 
terested in music, and the excellent facil- 
ities provided for musical activities com- 
mend the project with especial force to 
music lover's, and should do much to 
insure San Francisco a prominent posi- 
tion among the great music ¢genters of the 
nation. 


Chamber Music Popular 


Playing at Scottish Rite Auditorium, 
before the largest of a series of audi- 
ences that would bring joy to the box 
office of any similar organization, the 
Chamber Music Society of San Francisco 
on Jan. 23 established its right to claim 
that it has made San Francisco the 
country’s banner chamber music com- 


ity in point of attendance. The , , 
p~acente fully justified the interest mani- 2t the Arcadia on Jan. 28, playing the 
fested. Nathan Firestone, violinist of Bach-Nachez Partita in E minor, Men- 

" ay delssohn’s Concerto in E minor, Tchai- 


the Society, with Benno Moiseiwitsch at 
the piano, played Brahms’ Sonata, Op. 
120, with poise, absolute security and the 
dignified restraint of the refined artist. 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s work in the Dohn- 
anyi Quintet, Op. 1, a fluent and delight- 
ful work devoid of ostentatious modern- 
isms, proved him an ensemble artist of a 
high order. A composer-member of 
the London String Quartet prévided one 
program novelty. H. Waldo Warner’s 
“Folk-song Phantasy,” a sprightly and 
good-humored bit, and Frank Bridge’s , 
“Tdyll” were played by Messrs. Persin- 


kovsky’s Serenade Melancholique, a 
Brahms-Joachim Hungarian dance, a 
Grieg-Elman Nocturne, Sarasate’s “Zie- 
geunerweisen,” and “Eili-Eili” arranged 
by Elman. 

The*Pacific Musical Society’s program 
of. Jan. 25, given at the Fairmont Hotel, 
included Schubert’s Trio in E Flat, 
played by Mr. and Mrs. Stanislas Bem, 
with Mrs. Therese Bauer at the piano; 
a group of piano works played by Hazel 
Nichols; songs by Mrs. Charles Stewart 
Ayres, and violin solos by Mrs. Bem, the 


, 


last group including a small work by 
General Charles Dawes. 


Teachers’ Association Elects 


New officers of the San Francisco 
Music Teacher’s Association for the cur- 
rent year will be: Mrs. Alvina Heuer 
Willson, president; Mrs. Lillian Birming- 
ham, vice-president; Augusta S. Gilles- 
ple, secretary; Mrs. Evelyn S. Ware, 
treasurer; and Mrs. Nellie Strong Ste- 
venson, Mrs. Jessie W. Taylor, and 
Pierre Douillet, directors. The first 
meeting of the year was a dinner for 
members and guests at the Hotel Whit- 
comb on Jan. 31. C. A. QUITZOW. 


SEATTLE ARTISTS 
IN MANY PROGRAMS 


Recitals, Club Concerts and 
“Twilight Musicale” Among 
Events of Week 


By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 3.—Vivian 
Strong Hart, coloratura soprano, was 
heard in recital before an enthusiastic 
audience, on Jan. 22. Eugene Field Mus- 
ser, pianist and accompanist, was the 
assisting artist. The recital was under 
the auspices of Cecilia Augspurger. 

The annual meeting of the Monday 
Practice Club was held at the home of 
Mrs. Bruce Morgan, on Jan. 23. After 
the business session, a program of Rus- 
sian music was presented by Marjorie 
Miller and Mrs. F. M. Lawson, violinists; 
Mrs. Frederick Adams and Mrs. Morgan, 
sopranos, and Mrs. Farwell Putnam 
Lilly, pianist. The accompanists were 
Mrs. Harry Worth and Daisy Wood Hil- 
dreth. 


Jennie B. Brygger presented Gladys 
Lucille Armstrong, pianist, in recital at 
her residence studio on Jan. 26. 

The Melody Club held a meeting at 
the home of Mrs. Charles N. Gibson on 
Jan. 25 in honor of Mrs. E. H. Bowen, 
president of the club. Those _partici- 
pating in the program were Helen Mof- 








fitt, Mrs. Bdgar S. Hadley, Gatha Peter- 
son, Mrs. Bowen, Tina Montgomery, 
Mrs. Gibson, Olga Kuehl and Elly Salin. 

John Jenkins, bass-baritone, was pre-! 
sented in recital by T. Francis Smith’ 
at the First Presbyterian Church on’ 
Jan. 26. The assisting artists were Mrs.. 
Israel Nelson, contralto, and Arville Bel- 
stad, pianist and accomranist,. 

Edouard Potjes, Belgian pianist, and 
member of the Cornish School faculty, 
heard in a “request” program at the 
Cornish Theater on Jan, 27, revealed 
musicianship and thorough knowledge of 
his instrument. 

_ The second of a series of twilight mu- 
sicales arranged by Mrs. Frederick Bent- 
ley as a benefit for St. Mark’s Church, 
was given at the residence of Alexander 
Baillie on Jan. 28. Seattle artists heard 
included Mrs. Langdon Henry, soprano; 
Maurice Leplat, violinist; Neal H. Beg- 
ley, tenor; Paul McCoole, pianist, and 
Wallace MacMurray, organist. The ac- 
companists were Mrs. Lawrence Bogle, 
Anna Grant Dall and Mr. McCoole. 





Oregon College Revives Music Festival 


EUGENE, ORE., Feb. 3.—A revival of 
the custom of holding a three-day Music 
Festival here in May has been an- 
nounced by the University of Oregon 
School of Music. Rex Underwood, head 
of the violin department and leader of 
the university Symphony, will be in 
charge of the event. Other members of 
the committee are: Dr. John J. Lands- 
bury, dean of the School of Music, and 
John Stark Evans, associate dean; 
Haydn’s “Creation” will be sung on the 


last day, with Rose McGrew, soprano 
and John B. Seifert, tenor, instructors of 
voice in the school, as soloists. The men’s 
and women’s glee clubs will form a nu- 
cleus for the chorus, which will be aug- 
mented by singers from the university 
and the city. IRENE CAMPBELL. 





Erna Rubinstein, violinist, and Ernest 
Schelling, pianist, have been engaged to 
appear at the Ann Arbor Festival. 





Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano, 
assisted by George Roberts, pianist, 
gave a recital in Augusta, Ga., recently. 
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“Organ triumph in Rechlin recital.”’—St. Louis Times. 
‘An organist of distinction.” —La Crosse Tribune. 
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. Acclaimed by capacity audiences in 31 leading cities 


“A masterful player of Bach.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
“A wealth of tender expression.” —Cedar Rapids Republican. 
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¢ ST. LOUIS TIMES: ‘‘Lovers of pure music were accorded a 

+ wonderful treat when Bdward Rechlin of New York, now acknowl- 

*° edged as America’s foremost organ interpreter of Bach, was pre- 
sented in an organ recital by the American Guild of Organists. 
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In his interpretations Mr. Rechlin revealed a deep sympathy, a 
profound scholarship, and a fund of technical resources that to 
the average concert goer are unguessed. 

‘‘Perhaps the Bach fugue in D major revealed greater possibili- 
ties than the other offerings, but there was exquisite shading in 
the tonal painting of Reuter’s ‘At Evening’ and in an improvisa- 
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3 tion on a Bach theme in which he created most beautiful effects. 
+¢ ‘‘Within a church the audience was loath to applaud, but when 

Mr. Rechlin played his own improvisation on Luther’s hymn ‘A 


Mighty Fortress is Our God’ the enthusiasm broke through restraint 
and there was a mighty demand for an encore.’’ 
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College. ) 
Rapids. 


organ. 


CEDAR RAPIDS GAZETTE: (By Prof. Max Daehler, Coe 

‘‘Edward Rechlin is no more a_ stranger in Cedar 
A year ago the Trinity church brought him here and his 
fine orgam ‘playing on that occasion is well remembered to this 
day. When appearing at the same church Thursday evening, Mr. 
Rechlin not only repeated his success of last season, but in fact 
left a still deeper impression with his audience. His art essentially 
reflects thorough musicianship and a remarkable mastery of the 
Here the instrument was heard in its original mission, with 
a message preeminently suited to its nature and for which it 
primarily has been created.’’ 


LA CROSSE TRIBUNE: ‘Such an evening of music as 


privilege to music lovers. 
tion. He has a great ideal, namely to spread throughout America 
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Edward Rechlin gave on Wednesday was an unusual pleasure and *° 
Mr. Rechlin is an organist of distinc- ee 
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nw CEDAR RAPIDS REPUBLICAN: i gy of —_ the appreciation and understanding of Bach. Whether in the +o 
b4 tion, sound musical judgment and a wealth of tender expression greater technical difficulties which mount to produce the splendor 3 
we were the keynotes of the recital given by Edward Rechlin last of the Toccata in F or in the simpler beauty of ‘Indulci Jubilo,’ oe 
evening. Mr. Rechlin is recognized as the foremost interpreter of he presented convincing argument for the works of the great master. b4 
ee Bach in America. His performance here yesterday was the second “One can hardly fancy a man better fitted for the idealistic ¢ 
3 within a year, and Mr. Rechlin demonstrated his technical and work undertaken than is Mr, Rechlin, Skill, artistry and courage 3 
¢¢ interpretative abilities in a convincing manner. 7 must be combined in the individual who will present the type of oo 
3 Completely influenced by the dignity and seriousness of his program he is offering.’’ b4 
rx calling, he is able to inject a deep note of spirituality into the ve 
z music at hand. There is an innate refinement in his playing that CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER: (By James H. Rogers.) 3 
+¢ calls for a Similar response in the hearts and minds of his listeners. ‘‘Mr. Rechlin is an organist of noteworthy powers proving himself +e 
D4 His expression is tender and yielding, warm and even, tempestuous a masterful player of Bach, and a sympathetic interpreter as well. 3 
°° and fiery when occasion demands. By axilitet registration he imparted ae and interest to a list ¥ 
of pieces which are of supreme beauty. iP. n is a remark- 
“9° ROCK ISLAND ARGUS: “‘Last night was the second appear- ably fine technician as demonstrated also in a brilliant improvisa- ? 
ance of Mr. Rechlin at Moline. With the exception of three tion. 

3 b fon.” o 
9° numbers, the organ music was written by Bach, and there was not 

b4 a dull moment. Some one said Bach playing is a gift, and that MARIETTA, OHIO: ‘‘At the recital given Tuesday evening, 3 
o,° Mr. Rechlin is able to make this his third year of Bach with Mr. Rechlin proved himself one of the greatest artists it has ever 7 
-. increased audiences, shows he has this gift. ag dae is been the pleasure of Marietta music lovers to hear. His complete << 
: cleancut, = - —_ also woe faa an po mi mastery of the organ as shown by his splendid technique and the 3 
ee ra nll for the religious spirit and sincerit) ” fine interpretation of the noble works of Bach and Mendelssohn ee 
¢ ighout. held the immense audience enthralled. Seldom has an evening of b4 
ve ; such rare enjoyment been offered a Marietta audience.’’ ee 
z SEWARD (NEBRASKA) JOURNAL: ‘Look at it from © Underwood 4 Underwood 1 

A every angle—religious. musical, artistic—this recital must be 3 d : SHEBOYGAN PRESS-TELEGRAM: “The beaut! ee 
®, named a great success. Mr. Rechlin believes in what he is playing. CINCINNATI INQUIRER: ‘\Edv ard Rechlin, New “ ~ t e Se a eee ed $ - uties and 

3 The attentive, especially the religious hearer is deeply moved. He York organist, gave an organ recital at the Cincinnati &T@ndeur o the compositions of Bach, Mendelssohn and Reuter 3 
o,¢ sent a message home to the hearer which will long be remembered, College of Music last night, His program, played in Were forcibly brought home to a vast audience at St. Mark’s “* 
3 both as a concert and as a service. W are thankful to Mr. musicianly style and with a display of skillful technic, church on Tuesday evening by Edward Rechlin, acknowledged by b 
“,° Rechlin, and we expect to hear him in Seward at regular inter- embraced notable Bach numbers. In addition Mendel- critics far and wide to be America’s foremost interpreter @¢f Bach. 9 
- vals.” ssohn’s Sonata No. 6 was given a colorful rendition.’’ “ Prof. Rechlin is a master artist. p 4 

a = 

“ American Tour 1923-24 Now Booking “ 
+e . * 
} a Management of Edward Rechlin 1188 Park Avenue, New York Telephone Lenox 9539 : 
« ¢ 
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|VAN 


HARRIET 


Lieder Singer 





EMDEN 


TREMENDOUS EUROPEAN SUCCESS 


AMSTERDAM 


Beautiful, warm-timbred voice. Musical.  Intelli- 
gent interpretation — Nieuws Van Den Dag, Novem- 


ber 10, 1922. 


An undoubtedly important talent. Unusual qualifi- 
cations. Charming. Excellent coloratura work.— 
November 19, 1922. 


HAGUE 


Charm and warmth. Remarkable technic. Dra- 
matic understanding—Het Vaderland, November 9, 
1922. 


ROTTERDAM 


Promises to become a world-famous personality. 
Unusually beautiful voice—Rotterdamsch Nicuws- 
blad, November 14, 1922. 


Beautiful bel-canto. Sunny, clear, full soprano 
voice.—Dagblad, November 14, 1922. 


Irreproachable art—Maasbode, November 14, 1922. 


Here is a singer who can sing Casta Diva so that all 
demands of bel-canto are more than fully met.— 
Nieuwe R’Sche Courant, November 14, 1922. 


BERLIN 


Glorious legato. By the Gods, the way this woman 
breathes is a veritable joy. A great singer.—S. Pis- 
ling, National Zeitung, September 19, 1922. 


Exceptionally melodious. Even, well developed so- 
prano.—R. Wintzer, Kreuz Zeitung, September 109, 
1922. 


Reminds us vividly of the unforgettable Marcella 
Sembrich.—L. Schmitt, Berliner Tageblatt. Septem- 
ber 20, 1922. 


Instinct with musical perception—Borsen Courier, 
September 12, 1922. 


Unusually gracious and noble timbre. Charming 
musical taste—Alg. Musickzeitung, September 15, 


1922. 


Among the new artists of the season, the name of 
Harriet van Emden must receive special emphasis. 
Lokal Anzeiger, September 20, 1922. 


Sincere and vital musical feeling —Der Tag. Sep- 


tember 14, 1922. 


BUDAPEST 


Possesses artistic virtues that assure us of her rise 
to the foremost ranks.—Neue Pester Journal, October 


8, 1922. 


LEIPZIG 


Excellent bel-canto. Left nothing to be desired.— 
V olks-Zeitung, November 30, 1922. 

Rare occasion. Her silvery voice refreshes like a 
beautiful Spring morning.—Abendpost, November 27, 
1922. 


Unusual. Perfect art. Charmingly natural.— 
Neueste Nachrichten, November 29, 1922. 

Excellent musicianship raises her singing high above 
hundreds of other singers —Neue Leipziger Zeitung, 
November 26, 1922. 


A real pleasure to listen to her.—Prof. Fr. Brandes, 
Tageblatt, November 20, 1922. 


DRESDEN 


Voice of large range, clear, high, flexible. Perfect 
intonation.—Dresdener Nachrichten, November 29, 
1922. 


A distinguished talent—Sachsische Staatszeitung, 
November 29, 1922. 


COPENHAGEN 


A voice of utterly bewitching beauty.—National 
Tidende, September 16, 1922. 


A fully developed artist—Berlinske Tidende, Sep- 
tember 16, 1922. 


A voice clear as a bell.—Borsen, September 16, 1922. 


A charming singer. Voice smooth and lustrous as 
fine silver.—Politiken, September 16, 1922. 


An enchanting artist. Like sunshine in May.— 
Kobenhavn, September 16, 1922. 


Charming voice. A fascinating singer. - Well-nigh 


perfect.—Politiken, September 20, 1922. 


Fascinating. Silvery voice. Natural and _ spon- 


taneous.—Nattonal Tidende, September 20, 1922. 


STOCKHOLM 


Unusually beautiful—Svenske Dagbladet, Septem- 


ber 27, 1922. 


=9 


VIENNA 


Charming pure soprano of a clear timbre 
Excellently functioning head 
register—Korngold, Neue Freie Presse, October 12. 


Beauti- 
fully sustained tones. 
1Q22, 


Harriet van Emden is a charming concert singer.— 
Mittag Zeitung, October 12, 1922. 





@ Underwood & Underwood 


BOSTON 


Sheer beauty.—Boston Transcript, 


Glorious voice. 
January 19, 1922. 


Genuine artist. Voice wide in range, appealing in 
quality, used with real skill—Max Smith, New York 
American, November I1, 1921. 

Lyric voice of charm and quality. Unusually aristo- 
cratic style—New York Sun, November II, 1921. 
New York 





Voice of velvet timbre. Admirable.- 


Tribune, November I1, 1921. 

Voice of unsurpassed sweetness. Pleasing presence. 
Delightful manner —New York Telegraph, Novem- 
ber 11, 1921. 

Seldom does a young singer disclose at first hearing 
such fine accomplishments.—New York Herald, No- 
vember I1, 192I. 

Voice uncommonly full, well placed. Youthful, 
Spring-like timbre.—New York Staatszseitung, No- 
vember 12, 1921. 

Debut of much promise. Fresh, light voice.— 
\ldrich, New York Times, November 11, 1921. 

Voice of much beauty. Proved to be an artist. 
New York Telegraph, January 25, 1922. 

\fforded pleasure by her intelligent interpretation 
of an exacting program.—lIV orld, January 25, 1922 

Used her fine lyric voice with much skill._—New 
York Herald, January 25, 1922. 


After January 1, 1924, Miss Van Emden Will Be Available 


for Concerts in America 
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HAT a flood of memories the music of 
s the Weaver brings—what stirring 
I, thoughts of days that are past, 
when, even as now, its soul enriching 


tones brought joy to youthful hearts. 


The name of Weaver is a proud heritage. 
For cver half a century it has been found only 
on instruments of exquisite tone and mechanical 
perfection. And, true to traditions, the Weaver 


master artisans of today guard jealously their 


The name Weaver on a piano means pure, 
rich, lasting tone, scientific exactness in con- 
struction and an artistic finish in workmanship 
that is beyond compare. 


It is these desirable qualitivs that have mde 
Weaver Pianos preferred by professional musi- 
cians and music lovers the world over. 
these same qualities that will endear the Weaver 
to you as time goes on. 


Catalogue on request 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, Ine. 


Factory and General Offices: York, Pa. 
Weaver, York and Livingston Pianos and Player Pianos 
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Il Trovatore. 
Del Credo (Snyder) impersonating Manrico, gave 
a fine display of his magnificent voice, of great 
power, beautiful quality, easy emission, sureness, 
truthfulness to musical] traditions and artistic 
canons, elegant phrasing and correct and harmo- 


Diario De La Marina. 


nious diction He is a singer of extraordinary 
merits and an artist of excellent education. Al- 
ways in the spirit of the role and character, and 
true to the musical expression. 


El Mando. I1 Trovatore. The expectation 
of the public for the debut of Leonardo Del 
Credo (Leonard Snyder) was not defrauded. Del! 
Credo (Snyder) is a tenor of the first rank, that 
has an enormous voice, beautiful and extensive. 
an insuperable method of singing and a most 
correct dramatic action 





SERIES FOR ATLANTIC CITY 


Hotel to Sponsor Weekly Recitals—Club 
Gives Program 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Feb. 3.—A 
series of five recitals on Saturday eve- 
nings during next March, to be given at 
Haddon Hall, has been announced. 
Among the prominent artists scheduled 
to appear are Giuseppe De Luca, Benia- 
mino Gigli, Erwin Nyiregyhazi, Paul 
Althouse, Magdeleine Brard, Rudolph 
Bochco and John Charles Thomas. Keen 


interest has been aroused by this an- 
nouncement, which is interpreted as a 
step toward arousing a greater interest 
in music in this city. 

At a recent monthly meeting and con- 
cert of the Crescendo Club, given in the 
chapel of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Dr. Jeno De Donath, Austrian violinist, 
played works by Handel, Pugnani, 
Kreisler and Hubay. He was enthusi- 
astically applauded by a large audience. 
Sarah Newell was the accompanist. 
Others who took part in an interesting 
program devoted to Italian music were 
Ethel Marina, Adele Parsons, Rose New- 
man and Alice Warren Sachse. Miss 
Devine read a paper on the development 
of Italian opera. 

A delightful musicale was given on a 
recent Sunday at the Hotel Morton. 
Among the artists who took part were 
Dr. De Donath, violinist; Mme. Hoegs- 
bro-Christensen, Scandinavian pianist; 
Charles Burkett, baritone, and A. Aron- 
son. Alice Warren Sachse and Joseph 
S. Lilly were the accompanists. 

VINCENT E. SPECIALE. 





Lovettes Give Washington Musicale 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 38.— Margaret 
Lindsey Williams, English painter, who 
was engaged by the English-Speaking 
Union of Great Britain to paint a por- 
trait of President Harding, was the 
guest of honor at the fortnightly musi- 
cale tea given at the studio of Mr. and 
Mrs. T. S. Lovette recently. Mary Ruth 
Matthews and Zelma Brown, pianists, 
pupils of Mr. Lovette, and Lorena Stock- 
ton Gawler, soprano, pupil of Mrs. Lov- 
ette, and a chorus of students provided 
the program. Several hundred persons 
attended the musicale. 






EXTRAORDINARY TRIUMPH OF 


LEONARD SNYDER 


(LEONARDO DEL CREDO) 


IN HAVANA, CUBA—Season December-January, 1923 


La Noche. I1 Trovatore. Yesterday, with 
the opera ‘‘Il Trovatore’’ was confirmed the 
success of the great tenor Leonardo Del Credo 
(Snyder) who sang perfectly his part and dis- 
played a voice of great range and beautiful 
quality. The great triumph of Del Credo 
(Snyder) responded immediately in the public, 
which had taken him as their constant favorite. 
He sang the celebrated ‘‘pira’’ with. four high 
‘‘o’s,’’ obtaining a most veritable triumph. The 
voice of this great tenor is of great volume, 
very harmonious, a most delightful quality and 
of great range. His performance was filled with 
thrills and the public had the rare opportunity 
of hearing one of the greatest and most beautiful 
voices of the day, that of the famous tenor 
Leonardo Del Credo (Leonard Snyder.) 


La Prensa. Il Trovatore. A great 
Trovatore was that of yesterday. Leonardo 
Del Credo (Leonard Snyder) is an exquisite singer 
whose merits were greatly appreciated, he was 
an excellent Manrico, both for the richness of 
his marvelous voice and for his acting and fine 
stage presence. 

Diario De La Marina. Aida. Del Credo 
(Snyder) gave to the public of his marvelously 
beautiful voice, clear and pure, which a little 
later enthused the public by singing ‘‘Celeste 
Aida’’ with exquisite delicacy. During the 
entire opera he was at the height of a great 
artist, the scene of the consecration, the great 
second act. and the duet of the third act, were 
just so many more triumphs for this magnificent 
tenor, 

El Mundo. A Great Aida. The triumph 
of Aida last night surpassed the expectations of 
the public. Leonardo Del Credo (Snyder) ab 
solute possessor of an extraordinary yocal organ, 
portraved a Rhadames that can be compared 
with the best that Havana has heard, as much 
for his ponderons high notes as for the fullness 
of the center, the notable tenor interpreted the 
part with fire and enthusiasm, which he com- 
municated to the public, obliging them to applaud 
without reserve. 


La Noche. A Great Aida. New 
Triumphs for the tenor, Del Credo 
(Snyder). The Aida of last night was 


Verdict of the Havana Critics 


colossal, Leonardo Del Credo (Leonard Snyder) 
left his name deeply imbedded in the hearts of 
the public by his fine interpretation of Rhadames 
(giving great pleasure to the public) which was 
finely impersonate? and beautifully sung. The 
public standing up, deliriously acclaimed the 
tenor Del Credo (Snyder) who can be assured 
of having obtained one of the most sincere and 


enthusiastic triumphs we ever remember in der). ’ ; : 
opening aria with great valor; in the second 


Havana. 


act, 
great bravado and sang the celebrated ‘‘Addio 
alla 
bringing forth a great ovation. 


La Ducha. Aida, Leonardo Del 
Credo (Leonard Snyder) is the man 
of the hour. The tenor Del Credo (Snyder) 
gave proof of being one of the greatest dramatic 
tenors of the day and was acclaimed by the 
public who stood up and applauded him franti- 
cally. 

El Imparcial. The great triumph of 
Del Credo (Snyder) in Aida. The tenor 
Del Credo (Snyder) surpassed all expectations 


in this opera. He maintained himself during pose see ‘ : iii He . r 
the entire opera, absolute possessor of his voice The noisy de monstration eclipsed any approba - ‘ 
and acti singing like a real master After tion accorded artists in this city for a long time. 4 
the WO ns Ataat (which the public ‘asked - Del Credo (Snyder), in the title role, made the 4 
she ”” roy th e third oak and cae” final act. the most decided hit, his masterful work bringing : 
. 9 ) ~ ‘ . ~ hi " | ustl forth resounding response and clearly placing 4 
public gave him great ovations, w lich he just y him among the foremost opera stars of the day 4 
merited, because he surpassed the interpretation He was given a tremendous ovation. aa 
of the role of Rhadames. ; pr tira . 4 
a . 

’ The Havana Post. Rendition of 
> Ons e ’ : 
Ia Prensa. Aida. Teonardo Del Credo “Aida” superb. Last night’s production of 4 
(Leonard Snyder) who sang the part of Rha- aida” at the Payret Theatre was one of the 4 
dames, obtained » triumph. best operas ever produced in Havana. Leonardo 2 


El Mundo. La Tosea. Leonardo Del 
Credo (Leonard Snyder) in the part of Cavara- 


Aida. His portrayal of the part is stupendous, 


the tremendous ovation given him by the public 


In the ‘‘Recondita armonia’”’ his voice full and The Havana Post. “Tosca” a tri- 
sweet, took possession of the public and in the aumph. Leonardo Del Credo (Leonard Snyder) 
‘*Addio alla vita,’’ he was so realistic that the wins new laurels. Del Credo (Snyder) has al 
emotion of the public arrived at a point of ready won the affection and admiration of the 
frenzy. public and his successes are larger daily. Del 

_ Credo (Snyder) in ‘‘Tosca’’ puts great expression 





Diario De La Marina. La Tosca 
Leonardo Del Credo (Leonard Snyder) commenced 
his series of triumphs singing ‘‘Recondita 
armonia’’ perfectly He displayed beautiful 


Management: Jules Daiber, Aeolian Hall, New York 


toria’’ of the second act he again conquered 
applayse which became deafening and unending 
after the romanza where the great singer demon- 
strated his great merits and the excellent method 
of singing. 

La Prensa. A Tosea of the first 
rank. ‘The Mario OCavaradossi, handsome and 
decided was Leonardo Del Credo (Leonard Sny- 


The Havana Post. Il Trovatore a 
great success. Leonardo Del Credo (Leonard 
Snyder) was acclaimed by thousands in the 
Payret Theatre yesterday afternoon, his work 
in ‘‘Il Trovatore’’ being so successful as to be 
termed sensational. 
recalled to the stage time and again, some of 
the 


Del 
Rhadames, gave an exceptionally good rendition 
‘ f the romance ‘‘Celeste Aida,’’ and in the duet 
dossi, repeated his triumph of Il Trovatore and ple . 4 : 

, for the exercise of his remarkable voice, calling 
both vocally and histrionically. and he merited for 


in his lyrics. 
understand a large part of his words This is 
to be applanded, as it puts added strain on the 
singer, which most artists are glad to do away 
colorings in his singing and in the phrase ‘‘Vit- with 


TERRE HAUTE HEARS OPERA 


Russian Company. Presents Trio of 
Works—Musical Lecture Given 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., Feb. 3.—The Rus- 
sian Grand Opera Company gave per- 
formances of “Boris Godounoff,” “Snow 
Maiden” and “La Juive” in this city re- 
cently. Though the audiences were 
rather small, much enthusiasm was 
shown for the work of the visiting art- 
ists. 

Anne Hulman of this city gave a talk 
on “Musical Idealities” before the Wom- 
en’s Department Club recently. The 
speaker’s musicianship and ready wit 
found favor with a good-sized audience. 
Musical illustrations were given by Mar- 
guerite Welte, Margaret Kintz Duncan 
and Eugenia Hubbard, pianists. 

L. Eva ALDEN. 





Cottlow Plans MacDowell Concerts 


In support of the efforts of the music 
department of the Federated Women’s 
Clubs to institute an annual MacDowell 
Memorial Week in January, Augusta 
Cottlow, pianist, who was the first musi- 
cian to play that composer’s works in 
Europe, has announced that she will de- 
vote the whole of next January to pro- 
grams composed largely of his works. 
The movement, as outlined by the Fed- 
eration, is of nation-wide scope and every 
type of musical organization will be 
urged to interest itself in special pro- 
grams featuring MacDowell’s composi- 
tions. Among the numerous Chapters of 
the MacDowell Colony League in 


America, the only one founded and pro- 
moted by an individual is the Augusta 
Cottlow Chapter. Miss Cottlow, who is 
now on a tour of the South, will give 
her annual Chicago recital in Kimball 
Hall on the evening of Feb. 15, playing 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 111, two Chopin 
numbers, MacDowell’s “Norse” Sonata, 
and numbers by Fannie Dillon, Palmgren 
and Liszt. She will also be heard as 


soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony, 
under the baton of Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
playing the MacDowell Second Concerto. 






His voice secure and fresh, he sang the 
he launched the cry of ‘‘Vittoria’’ with 
vita’’ with great feeling and mezza-voce, 





After each act he was 
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audience rising to their feet and cheering. 


Credo (Leonard Snyder) taking the part of 


trio in the third act, gave plenty of scope 


repeated calls to the curtain 


A fairly good Italian student can 
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I. J. PADEREWSKI 


RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


THLE 


‘“T have never played for any American repro- 
ducing instrument other than the Duo-Art, and, 
because, in my opinion, the Duo-Art 1s Far 
Superior to All Other Reproducing Pianos | 
have entered a life agreement to record exclu- 
sively for that instrument.” 


LF iit 
THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS MADRID SYDNEY MELBOURNE 
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SOUSA OPERA SUNG 
BY PHILADELPHIANS 


London String Quartet Heard 
in Fine Program—Local 
Clubs Active 


By W. R. Murphy 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 4.—Sousa’s 
“Bride Elect” was revived elaborately by 
the Philadelphia Operatic Society for its 
midwinter production. Lieutenant Com- 
mander Sousa virtually reconstructed 
this highly popular work of a score of 
years ago and the result was an operetta 
of varied and rich melody, much real 
comedy and a genuine plot. The score, 
rewritten for full orchestra, was bet- 
tered in richness and fullness. The com- 
poser conducted. 

The cast was excellent both vocally and 
histrionically and the audience which 
crowded the Academy of Music was 
highly enthusiastic. The principal roles 
were sung by Jeanette Kerr, Ethel Porter 
Brooks, Reinholdt Schmidt, and Otto 
Boss. Other members of the cast were: 
Raymond Nelson, Theodore Bayer, Eva 
Ritter, Frank Ritter, Albert Wells, Ar- 
thur Ward, Christine Connolley, Estie- 
lena Truax, Beatrice Brower, Effie Mc- 
Cain and Philip Jochem. The ballet was 
drilled by Ethel Philips Guirk. Kar] 
Schroeder was the stage director and the 
opera was rehearsed by the general con- 
ductor, Wassili Leps. 

The Treble Clef, which has a dis- 
tinctive place among the organizations of 
women’s voices, gave its winter concert 
at the Bellevue on Jan. 30. Karl 
Schneider conducted, and the program 
was finely sung. The soloists, all drawn 
from the organization, were Mrs. George 
K. Erben, Margaret Sankey, Mrs. Ar- 
thur F. Hagar, and Blanche Speer. 

Wolf-Ferrari’s operatic trifle, “The 
Secret of Suzanne,” was given charm- 
ingly at the Plays and Players Club, for- 
merly the Little Theater, on Jan. 30 for 
the benefit of the Bryn Mawr Hospital. 
Mrs. William Baker Whelen was fas- 
cinating as Suzanne. Lewis James 





Howell as Count Gil. was excellent. 
Joseph Craig Fox played the réle of the 
mute servant, with an abundance of dry 
comedy. The Plays and Players Orches- 
tra, under the baton of Nina Prettyman 
Howell, accompanied and played several 
numbers. 

The London String Quartet gave the 
program for the meeting of the Chamber 
Music Association at the Bellevue Strat- 
ford on Sunday afternoon. Careful at- 
tention to detail and a highly developed 
ensemble made the work of the Lon- 
doners as welcome as it was last season. 
The Mozart Quartet in B Flat. and the 
third “Rasmouffsky” Quartet of Beet- 
hoven, were the familiar works on the 
program and were done with deep in- 
sight. A novelty was the “Biscay” 
Quartet by a Scotsman, J. B. McEwen, 
which painted a series of sea pictures. 





ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


Feb. 3.—Margery Maxwell, soprano 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Association, 
gave a charming recital in the High 
School Auditorium on Jan. 21, with 
Katherine Foster as accompanist. The 


Thursday Matinée Music Club gave its. 


first free organ recital at the Market 
Street Baptist Church on Jan. 25. The 
program was given by Mrs. Raymond 
Dankes, Elsie Bornhart and Ruth 
Koppes, organists, with Cora Jean Geis, 
soprano, as assisting soloist. 

ORA DELPHA LANE. 





CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Feb, 3.—At the meeting of the Bee- 
thoven Club, held recently at the home 
of Major Titus, the program was given 
by a string quartet and a double quartet 
of women’s voices. The string quartet 
was made up of Mrs. W. E. Richardson, 
first violin; Mrs. James Taylor, second 
violin; Dr. Freeman MclLelland, viola, 
and James Taylor, ’cello. The instru- 
mental program included works by Bach, 
Haydn, Beethoven and Bizet, and the 
vocal numbers were by Massenet, Steb- 
bins, Foster and Saint-Saéns. This or- 
ganization is doing much to forward in- 
terest in music in Cedar Rapids under 
the direction of its president. Mrs. Ruth 
Massey. MAX DAEHLER. 


ARTISTS BACK FROM ABROAD 





Stokowski, Casella and Walska Arrive— 
Isadora Duncan Departs 


Although the influx of musicians from 
Europe in the course of the last week 
was somewhat smaller than in any 
other week since the first of the year, 
several artists of importance were 
among those who landed in New York. 
The Mauretania, arriving on Feb. 2, 
brought back Leopold Stokowski after a 
month’s absence in Paris and Rome, and 
Alfredo Casella, who returned for his 
second tour. Mr. Stokowski, conductor 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, led the 
Pasdeloup and Colonne orchestras in 
Paris and the Augusteo in Rome. He 
brought back fifteen new compositions 
and left for Philadelphia immediately 
upon landing. Mr. Casella will be heard 
in recital and with orchestra. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Casella. On the 
Olympic, arriving Feb. 7, were Mme. 
Ganna Walska and her husband, Harold 
F. McCormick. Mme. Walska comes for 
her first concert tour. Also on the Olym- 
pic was Norbert Salter, concert manager 
of Berlin. 

The George Washington, sailing on 
Feb. 3, took Isadora Duncan and her 
husband, Serge Essenine, Mme. Duncan 
announcing her intention of never re- 
turning to this country. Other passen- 
gers on the Olympic included Wassili 
Leps, violinist, and Mrs. Leps and A. 
Bednar, conductor of the Prague Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. S. L. Rothafel, 
manager of the Capitol Theater, sailed 
the same day on the Berengaria. He 
had a wireless outfit installed in his 
stateroom so as to listen daily to the 
orchestra of the Capitol. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Feb. 3.—Josef Hofmann was pre- 
sented in a piano recital, under the man- 
agement of Mrs. Wilson-Greene, on Jan. 
30. He played in masterly fashion Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 106; a group of 


Chopin Etudes, and Liszt’s “Spanish” 
Rhapsody. A group of works of the 
pianist included four “Mignonettes,” 
composed during his boyhood, and an 
Etude in C for the left hand. W. H. 


CHORUS OPENS NEW SERIES 





Albany Club in First of Subscription 
Concerts—Edwin Swain Soloist 

ALBANY, N. Y¥., Feb. 5.—The Monday 
Musical Club began its fourth season of 
subscription concerts with a concert in 
Chancellor’s Hall, on Jan. 23. The choral 
numbers by the seventy members of the 
club conducted by Elmer A. Tidmarsh 


included “Dreams,” by Wagner; “The 
Snow Storm,” by Rogers; “The Great 
Awakening,” by Kramer, and the “Car- 
naval,” by Fourdrain, with incidental 
solo by Helen Eberle. Elizabeth Roehr 
was the soloist in Grieg’s “Christmas 
Snow.” The assisting artist was Edwin 
Swain, baritone, who sang “Lungi Dal 
Caro Bene,” of Secchi, a Handel aria, 
and three Korby “Gipsy Songs.” Mrs. 
George D. Elwell was accompanist for 
the chorus. 

“Modern Italian Composers” was the 
subject for the regular meeting of the 
club on the afternoon of Jan. 22. Works 
by Alfredo Casella, G. Francesco Mali- 
piero, Idlebrando  Pizzetti, Giovanni 
Sgambati and Gabriele Sibella com- 
prised the program. The soloists were 
Mrs. Christian T. Martin, Mrs. J. H. 
Hirst and Mrs. Leo K. Fox, sopranos; 
Mrs. Charles M. Winchester, Jr., and 
Mary Gibson, contraltos; Mrs. Peter 
Schmidt, violinist; Mrs. J. H. Hendrie, 
Mrs. Theodore Uhl and Elizabeth Kleist, 
pianists. The accompanists were Mrs. 
Henrietta Gainsley Cross, Esther D. 
Keneston and Henrietta Gibson. 

Mrs. Olive Fitzjohn and _ Olive 
Schreiner, sopranos, illustrated a paper 
on “Ultra Modern Music,” read by Mrs. 
Jean Newell Barrett, at the meeting of 
the New England Colony at the Woman’s 


Club House, recently. 
W. A. HOFFMAN. 





Arthur Middleton, baritone, who has 
completed a solidly booked concert tour 
for the month of January, is continuing 
his activities througk February without 


interruption. His appearances wil: ir- 
clude a performance in Indianola, Iowa, 
where he went to college as a boy, on 
Lincoln’s Birthday, and a joint recital 
with Paul Althouse, tenor, in Emporia, 
Kan., on Feb. 27. 
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CESAR THOMSON 


“‘World’s Greatest Exponent of the Violin” as Master Teacher, Composer and Artist 
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Principal Violin Teacher at the Brussels and Liege Conservatory for the Past Twenty-five Years 


Will Come to America to Teach 
at the 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Beginning with the Fall Term, September 20th Number of Students Limited 








Registration for next September may be made NOW | 
Dormitory; Girls’ Dormitories; Gymnasium, Auditorium, etc. | 
Reasonable Rates of Tuition | 


CESAR THOMSON SCHOLARSHIP | 


including Tuition; Board and Room, etc., will be awarded as result 
of Competitive Examinations to be held on September 17th at the 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music. Send for special circulars, scholar- | 
ship blank and the Conservatory Year Book. 


Boys’ 
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Merle Alcock’s first five songs 
were superb; they were by Haydn, 
Franz, Schubert, Strauss and 
Chausson, and they were beauti- 
fully sung. Vocally and artistically 
they made anything done by Far- 
rar, or by Galli-Curci for that mat- 
ter, in their concerts here seem 
quite colorless. Genuine contralto 
quality that comes not from the 
possession of deep lower tone con- 
trasting sharply with the higher 
ones but from a range, every tone 
of which is closely akin in charac- 
ter to every other. This superb 
voice Miss Alcock uses with an 
art so skillful as largely to conceal 
itself, and with a delightful sure- 
ness of expression.—H. A. Bellows, 
Minneapolis News, November 22, 


1922. 





Merle Alcock has not only a 
splendid voice of great scope and 
sensitive beauty, but she is beauti- 
ful, she is charming, she is all that 
an American singer should be, with 
no flare for the exotic of the alien 
or the temperamental. Many must 
come before she will be disturbed 
in our heart as the perfect singer. 
She sang marvelously the Saint- 
Saens’ “My Heart At Thy Sweet 
Voice,” a _ beautiful memory.— 
James G. Thurber, Columbus Dis- 
patch, January 13, 1923. 





The phenomenal violin playing 
of Toscha Seidel blended with 
Merle Alcock’s radiant contralto 
last night in one of the most de- 
lightful concerts yet sponsored by 
the Women’s Music Club. Merle 
Alcock we nominate for grand 
opera. Her singing of “My Heart 
At Thy Sweet Voice” eclipses that 
of any of the operatic contraltos, 
who have sung this great French 
classic here. The high B flat at the 
climax, shunned even by Matzen- 
auer, she essayed with no hesita- 
tion and poured it forth in thrill- 
ing style. In fact her greatest 
vocal asset is a remarkably wide 
range. The singer was gowned in 
blue and silver and with her jet 
black hair and creole type of 
beauty presented an _ entrancing 
stage picture—Nelson H. Budd, 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, 
January 13, 1923. 





Season 1923-1924 
Now Booking 


Management 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
Fisk Bldg. 
Broadway & 57th Street, New York 
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Beryl Rubinstein 
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(Portrait on front page) 
ERYL RUBINSTEIN, pianist, is a 
native of Athens, Ga. He showed 
musical ability when a very small child 
and when six years old was given les- 
sons by his father, who taught him until 
he was twelve. He made his first appear- 


ance in public at the age of eight and 
toured as an infant prodigy. He then 
went to New York, where he studied un- 
der Alexander Lambert. While he was 
with Mr. Lambert, he made a successful 
appearance in concert at the Metropoll- 
tan Opera House. Following this, he 
went to Europe, where he placed him- 
self under Da Motta in Berlin and also 
studied composition with May-Kienast. 
Returning to the United States, Mr. 
Rubinstein’s début as a mature artist was 
made in the fall of 1916 in recital in New 
York. He created an excellent impres- 
sion and was heard in recital in various 
parts of the country. He toured with 


Ysaye and with the Isadora Duncan. 


Dancers. He has since been heard with 
various symphonic organizations, includ- 
ing: the New York Philharmonic, the 
Cleveland Orchestra and the Detroit 
Symphony, playing his own First Piano 
Concerto with the last named in Febru- 
ary of last year. 

Mr. Rubinstein has devoted a good deal 
of time to composition and has published 
songs, pieces for the piano, and a violin 
sonata. He has also composed two piano 
concertos. He is at present a faculty 
member of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music. He will be heard in recital in 
New York on Feb. 27. 





New Britain Society Elects Officers 


NEw BRITAIN, CONN., Feb. 3.—At the 
annual meeting of the New Britain Cho- 
ral Society, held at the Y. W. C. A. 
recently, the following officers were 
elected: John A. Lindsay, president; 
Bliss Clark, John F. Burns and Mrs. 
Jacob Baumgartner, vice - presidents; 
John F. Jackson, treasurer; Mae Stauf- 
fer, assistant treasurer; Stanley M. 
Hunt, secretary; Mrs. W. E. Fay, assist- 
ant secretary; Alex Tomkins, librarian, 
and Harry Hodge, business manager. 
Jean Cochrane and Laura Farrell were 
received as honorary members of the 
society. The following were elected to 
serve on the board of governors: Arthur 
G. Kimball, chairman; A. J. Sloper, 
George P. Hart, H. H. Wheeler, J. C. 
Loomis, Johnstone Vance, C. F. Smith, 
H. C. M. Thompson, G. W. Traut, H. S. 
Hart and B. F. Gaffney. It was decided 
to present Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” in the 
spring concert. F. L. ENGEL. 





CAMDEN, N. J. 


Feb. 3.—The initial concert by the Y. 
M. C. A. Concert Band, an organization 
of thirty-six men, was given in the audi- 
torium of the Y. M. C. A. on Jan. 22. 
The program included a selection from 
“Faust,” a descriptive fantasy, and nu- 
merous shorter numbers. Eugene Engel, 
for several years director of music at 
the Association school. conducted, and 
both he and his men were warmly ap- 
plauded bv a fair sized audience. The 
Toolev Opera Company gave a program 
of light operatic selections in Enelish as 
the fourth attraction of the Y. M. C. A. 
Entertainment Course, on Jan. 25, in 
the auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. 
Frances Elliott Clark addressed the 
Music Section of the Camden Women’s 
Club recently, her subiect being: “Music 
and the Child.” The Kindler-Hammann- 
Rich Trio, a prominent Philadelphia or- 
ganization, appeared in a concert in 
Moorestown on Jan. 22, in the Criterion 
Theater. The concert was under the 
auspices of the Ramblers Club and was 
free to the public. A. D. PIERCE. — 





SEDALIA, MO. 


Feb. 3.— “Moods in Music” was the 
subject of a recent program at the Helen 
G. Steele Music Club under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. F. S. Leach. Contributing 
to the program were foremost members 
of the club, together with Mrs. Paul 
Guerard, soprano, of St. Louis, chairman 
of Art of the Missouri Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Mrs. William Hoeffer, 
pianist, of Jefferson City, recording sec- 
retary of the N. F. M. C.; together with 
Joseph Canzoneri, tenor, of Fort Worth, 
Tex., and Geraldine Downs, dancer, of 
St. Louis. Mrs. E. F. Yancey. president 
of the club, was also one of the soloists, 


and other non-club members who took 
part were: W. B. Hert, violinist, and 
E. D. Holbert vocalist. Accompanists 
were Mrs. William Hoeffer, Mrs. C. C. 
Evans, F. M. Ross, Mabel DeWitt and 
Florence Morseman. The program was 
in honor of Mrs. Sarah E. Cotton, after 
whom the city of Sedalia is named, who 
is in her ninety-second year, and who 
was present on this occasion. 
LOUISE DONNELLY. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Feb. 5.—Despite bad weather, a good 
sized audience gathered to hear the Lyric 
Club, a choral organization of 100 voices, 


give its forty-seventh concert under the 
baton of Arthur Woodruff, at Proctor’s 
Roof Theater on Jan. 24. The soloist 
was Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, whom 
the audience enjoyed greatly, especially 
for her fine enunciation of English. The 
chorus sang excellently. The fifty boys 
comprising the Newark Public Schools 
Band gave a concert under the baton of 
Paul Oliver on Jan. 24. The glee club 
of Madison Junior High assisted, led by 
Margaret Gallagher, and also the violin 


orchestra, under Isidore Miller. 
P. GORDON. 





SYMPHONY VISITS READING 





Sokoloff Forces Re-engaged for Next 
Year—Russian Quartet Heard 


READING, Pa., Feb. 5.—The Cleveland 
Orchestra, under Nikolai Sokoloff, was 
heard in a first focal concert, before a 
very large audience, at the Strand The- 
ater, on Jan. 25. The program, the 
fourth of the Haage series, included 
César Franck’s Symphony in D Minor; 
two Wagner numbers; Bach’s Air in G, 
played excellently by the strings, and 
Grainger’s “Shepherd’s Hey.” The or- 
chestra had so marked a success that it 
was at once re-engaged for a concert 
next season. 

The Russian Cathedral Quartet was 
presented in the fourth concert of a 
series under the auspices of the Teach- 


ers’ Association recently. Liturgical 
numbers and native folk songs were 
given in inimitable style. Harry E. 
Wilhelm played accompaniments and 


solos of a high order. 
WALTER HEATON. 











Vienna Wiener Leben 


The success of Ninon Romaine’s ap- 
pearance was a notable one in every di- 
rection. The artist proved her fine taste 
in the selection of classic and modern 
piano literature; and also through her 
bravura playing, brilliant technic and dis- 
tinguished touch displayed in the ren- 
dition of works of Brahms, Schumann 
and MacDowell and especially in the 
masterpieces of Chopin and Saint Saens. 
This charming young virtuoso scored a 
tremendous success. The evening awak- 
ened a wish to greet Ninon Romaine 
oftener in Vienna concert halls. 


* * * 


New York Staats-Zeitung 


Ninon Romaine, whose fame as a seri- 
ous artist of solid emotional and tech- 














Pianist 


In America Season 1922-1923. Enthusiastically 


acclaimed by American and European critics. 


Address: 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
501 Fifth Ave., New York 





Photo by Apeda 


nical attainments has preceded her, gave 
a recital in Aeolian Hall and proved that 
the many voices of praise have in no way 
been exaggerated. Ninon Romaine is an 
of high ideals, spiritual insight, 
She has perfect technic, 


artist 
and versatility. 
charm of tone, color and poetic expres- 
sion. MAURICE HALPERSON. 

_— 


The Baltimore News, Jan. 31, 1923. 


Madame Ninon Romaine possesses a 
tone that is clear, pure, intensely musical 
and a power of expression that classes 
her as a great artist. She plays with 
absolute repose and purely for art’s sake. 
The pianist’s program, made up of works 
by Scarlatti, Schumann and Liszt, indi- 
cates her as an interpreter of the roman- 
tic school. Especially attractive was the 
playing of the Schumann numbers. 
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RUSSIAN OPERA COMPANY 
WELCOMED IN COLUMBUS 





Muscovite Works and “Juive”’ Have 
Local First Hearing—Hemus Ap- 
plauded in “Impresario” 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 2.—The Russian 
Grand Opera Company at the Hartman 
Theater, on Jan. 22, 23 and 24, pre- 
sented four operas never heard in Co- 
lumbus. Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godounoff” 
was the opera on Monday night, with 
Nickolas Karlash as Boris and Miss 
Valentinova as a rich-voiced Marina. 
On Tuesday night Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Snégourotcha,” with Olga Kazanskaya 
in the title réle; Miss Mirovitch as Lel; 
Mr. Dneproff as the Czar, and Miss Osi- 
pova as Koupava, was given. Rubin- 
stein’s ‘The Demon” was presented at 
Wednesday’s matinée, with Mr. Pante- 
leef and Mme. Mashir in leading rdles. 
The final performance, on Wednesday 
evening, was of Halévy’s “La Juive.” 
Columbus was opera-hungry, and will 
welcome the Russians if they return next 
year. 

William Wade Hinshaw’s production of 
Mozart’s “The Impresario” was presented 
here on the evening of Jan. 23. Although 
“Snow Maiden,” by the Russians, was 
sung the same evening, the audience was 
fairly large and very appreciative, Mr. 
Hemus and his associates receiving a 
real ovation. 

The music faculty of Capital Univer- 
sity gave an annual concert at Elk’s 
Hall, on Jan. 18. Those taking part in 
the program were: Caroline Porter, so- 
prano; Ellis Snyder, baritone; Leila 
Brown Glenn and Lay Kohler, pianists; 
H. Dana Strother, violinist, and Mr. 
Wells, ’cellist. A trio, made up of Mrs. 
Glenn, Mr. Strother and Mr. Wells, 
played with commendable ability. 

The choir of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church was heard in a musical service, 
“The Festival of Lights,” on Sunday, 
Jan. 21. The leader of the choir is Willis 
G. Bowland. EDWIN STEINBROOK. 





Leonard Lewis, young American bari- 
tone, has been booked by his manager, 
Annie Friedberg, for a joint recital with 
Mary Mellish, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, at the High School 
Auditorium in Plainfield, N. J., on 
March 23. Mr. Lewis is planning a trip 
to Europe with his teacher, Paul Eisler, 
and while abroad he will appear in opera 
in several important European cities. 
He will again be heard in this country 
next season. 





Leone Kruse, soprano, has just re- 
turned to New York from a tour of the 
Middle West, in the course of which she 
appeared in recital in Chicago and as 
soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
in Northfield, Minn. She has also been 
heard in concert in Springfield, Mass., 
and in Brooklyn. 











Lieurance Concert Management 


1103 *‘*R”’ Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
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KANSAS CITY 
CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY 


(Little Symphony) 
N. DeRubertis, Conductor 








CLEVELAND GREETS SOKOLOFF’S RETURN 





Local Soloists in Symphony 
Program—London Quartet 
and Male Choir Heard 


By Grace Goulder Izant 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 5.—Returning from 
a successful eastern tour, the Cleveland 
Orchestra gave a “popular” concert in 
its home city on Jan. 28. Philip Kirch- 
ner, oboe, a member of the orchestra, and 
Francis J. Sadlier of Cleveland, bass, 
were the soloists. Nikolai Sokoloff was 
greeted with applause and flowers at 
his first appearance on the stage, and he 
called his men to their feet to acknowl- 
edge the welcome. The program, given 
in a stirring manner, included the Pre- 
lude to “Lohengrin,” the Overture to 
Thomas’ “Mignon,” two movements from 
Rachmaninoft’s Second Symphony, and 
Gillet’s ‘“‘Loin du Bal.” Mr. Sadlier sang 
the “Toreador Song” from “Carmen,” 
and Mr. Kirchner played in Handel’s G 
Minor Concerto. 

An important. recent musical event 
was the initial appearance of the Or- 
pheus Male Choir, a new chorus, under 
the capable leadership of Charles D. 
Dawe, in Engineers’ Hall on Jan. 29. C. 
Hubert Davies and C. C. Chapel, tenors, 
were the soloists with the chorus. The 
organization is planning a summer con- 
cert tour of the British Isles. Harold 
Berkley, violinist, a new member of the 
Cleveland Music School Settlement, was 
presented as assisting artist, playing 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Hymn to the Sun,” and the 
“Jota Aragonessa” of Sarasate. 

The London String Quartet was heard 
at the Women’s City Club Hall, under 
the auspices of the Cleveland Chamber 
Music Society, Mrs. Franklyn B. San- 
ders, manager, on Jan. 30. J. B. Mec- 
Ewen’s “Biscay” Quartet was a novelty 
of the program, which included Mozart’s 
Quartet in B Flat, No. 15; Beethoven’s 
Quartet in C, Op. 59, and a number by 
Frank Bridge. The members of the 
organization were: Arthur Beckwith, 
first violin; Thomas Petrie, second vio- 
lin; H. W. Warner, viola, and C. W. 
Evans, ’cello. 

A recent newcomer to Cleveland is 
Blanche Lehman, pianist and organist, 
formerly of Louisville, Ky. Miss Leh- 
man, with James McMahon, bass, gave 
a program recently at the Women’s 
Club, in which an unpublished “Spinning 


Song” for piano, by Roy J. Crocker of 
Cleveland, was played. 

A brilliant recital for two pianos was 
given at the Cleveland Institute on the 
evening of Jan. 26, by Mrs. William Ma- 
son Bennett and Harold Richey, both of 
Oberlin Conservatory. The recital was 
given in return for that recently pre- 
sented at Oberlin by Hubert Linscott, 
baritone, of the Institute faculty. 


CINCINNATI LOOKS 
FOR SUMMER OPERA 


Symphony Gives “Pop” Con- 
cert and Plans Benefit— 
String Ensemble Heard 


By Philip Werthner 

CINCINNATI, Feb. 3.—Cincinnati will 
have another season of summer opera at 
the “Zoo” this year, according to a deci- 
sion made at a meeting of the trustees of 
the Park on Jan. 24. 

A substantial program was given at 
the “popular” concert of the Cincinnati 
Symphony, before a crowded house, in 
Music Hall on Jan. 29. The program in- 
cluded the “Krazy Kat” Ballet Suite of 
John Alden Carpenter; the “Romeo and 
Juliet” Overture of Tchaikovsky, and 
Delibes’ “Coppelia.” Jean ten Have, vio- 
linist, had a fine reception as soloist ‘in 
the Concert Fantasie of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. The orchestra was in good condi- 
tion, and gave colorful performances of 
the works, under Fritz Reiner’s energetic 
leadership. 

A string ensemble, consisting of Andre 
de Ribaupierre, violin; Peter Froelich, 
viola; Karl Kircksmith, ’cello, and Jean 
Verde, piano, gave a fine reading of 
Fauré’s Quartet in C Minor, at the Con- 
servatory hall on Jan. 29. Assisted by 
Robert Perutz and Margaret Prall, vio- 
linists, these artists played a difficult 
Concerto in D by Chausson. 

J. H. Thuman, manager of the College 
of Music, gave a lecture on Russian mu- 
sic before the Music Club of Greensburg, 
Ind., on Jan. 31. 

Ilse Huebner, of the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Music, gave a piano recital at the 
Notre Dame, Reading, on Feb. 3. 

At Christ Church a choir of sixty 
voices sang excerpts from the “Creation” 
on Jan. 28. Mrs. Lillian Tyler-Plogsted 














































was the organist, and the solo parts were 
sung by Ruth Heubach, Fenton Pugh and 
John Hersh, choirmaster. 
Augustus O. Palm gave an informal 
talk on Negro spirituals, “Jazz” and 
American Indian music, before the Nor- 
wood Musical Club on Jan. 23. 





HERRIN, ILL. 


Feb. 3.—The High School Band which 
is to be enlarged, is undergoing prelim-- 
inary organization. Its playing has im- 
proved to such an extent that a series of 
outdoor concerts is being planned. Noami 
Dangerfield is to be assisting soloist and 
accompanist for F. A. Cooke, violinist 
and baritone, at a.radio concert to be 
broadcast from St. Louis, Mo. Pupils of 
Irma Wilkinson Cooke were heard over 
the tadio in Kansas’ City on Jan. 26. 
Under the direction of Miss Minner, the 
violin classes in the grade schools are 
larger this term than ever before. 

FREDERICK A. COOKE. 





Included among the cities that will 
hear Ernestine Schumann Heink in the 
month of February are Tampa and St. 
Petersburg, Fla.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Greenwood, Miss.; Bowling Green, Ky.; 
St. Louis, Little Rock and Fort Smith, 
Ark.; Muskogee and Tulsa, Okla. 





Clara Deeks, soprano, was heard in the 
last week of January in concert in Louis- 
ville, Kv + Nashville, Tenn., and Wheel- 


ing, W. Va. 
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FLONZALEY 
QUARTET 
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Two decades of single-hearted devotion to the best in 
art has won its reward. Today the Flonzaley Quartet is 
acknowledged supreme in the field of chamber music. 
The audiences, as W. J. Henderson remarks in the 
Herald, “represent the best musical culture of New York.” 
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A few expressions of appreciation from our 
most distinguished educators 


























: PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
' PRINCETON, NW. 4. 


November 21, 1922. 


My dear Mr. Rabinofg; 


I am very glad to express my deep appreciation of 
the concert given at Princeton by the Ukrainian 
National Chorus. Their work is an expression of 
the highest form of art and our Princeton audience 
was enthusiastic in its anprowal and appreciation. 


With warm regards, 





%) 
Faithfully yours, & 


Mr. MaxRabinoff, 


250 West 57th St., New York. 











YALE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
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MAX RABINOFF DEF] 


PROFESSOR ALEXANDER. » 


UKRAINIAN N 


‘CHORUS 


Will Positively Tour from Coast to | 
from November 1st to March 15th, |! 


Responsible and Discriminating Local Managers—Education 
Serious Musical Clubs Interested in the Development of Real Art in T. 


Please Note: 


That the concerts given by Prof. Alexander Koshetz’ U'c1 
Chorus created such a profound impression on every audience that 
such enthusiastic response that this great vocal ensemble has bec 
biggest drawing attractions before the American public today. 


This unique organization has received unanimous and unqual 
both press and public, in European capitals during the past four y 
past season in every American and Mexican city in which it has + 
The appeal is equally strong, whether from an artistic, cultural 
tertainment or financial standpoint. 


In several small cities in the United States there have been irt 
managers who used this attraction for their own personal agegranc 


unfairly impaired the prestige of the organization, giving mali 
material to work on. 


AFTER ALL, THE PUBLIC DECIDES 


Before you determine upon your course for next season, think over—caret 
not it is good business to include 


THE UKRAINIAN NATIONAL C 


and write immediately for available time to 


MAX RABINOFF, 250 West 57th Street, New Y 
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UNIVERSITY OF MiSSOURI 
COLUMBIA 


Steinway Piang Us 
Records for Brinsw 


November 16, 1922, 
The Morning After. , 
My dear Mr. Rabinoff: (= 
. ' 
"And vhen ehe had passed it seemed like g 
the ceasing of exquisite music”, 
Your Ukrainian Chorus has come and gone. 
They had a rousing, waiuderful ovation, and they 
Sang like the Lord's ow anointed, 






Foy all this, my deer lir. Rabinoff, we 
owe you ao eincere-vote of thenks. And when I say 
we I mean not only Columbia and the University, I 
mean our American people, 



















I have only ore regret: that I covld not @ 
meet you last night and tell you this, and more, Se 
in perton. I hope, however, our paths haven't 
crossed for the last time. If ever you are in 
these parte, drop in and see me. 


In grateful remembrance of your fine 
generous idealism, 







Sincerely, 
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Did you ever know of a concert to 
hear which 32,600 people paid admis- 
sion? This actually happened on Mon- 
day afternoon, December 26, 1922, when 


that number in the great bull-fight 
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yver—cirefully—whether or ; : 
| =e. ; — record break 
which superlative artistic attraction broke all known concert : 

tour was in 


attendance records. 


in the largest theaters in Mexico City. 


to THE UKRAINIAN NATIONAL 
e CHORUS made its debut at the Teatro 
New York City 


Arbeau, which has a seating capacity 
of 1900. This was insufficient to ac- 


Three additional concerts followed, ranging 
in audiences each between twenty-five and thirty thousand 
people, besides nineteen other concerts which were given 









ing 
progress, some 
rival New York 
music managers were 
busily circulating false re- 
ports to the effect that the 
Ukranian National Chorus had 
disbanded, and cancelled its tour. 


commodate the crowds that sought pa ° : 

culeainaaihiets , lhe two illustrations here shown 

ay Piand Used Exclusively. were taken from a moving pic- 
The Mexican government, under ture made during some of the 


| for Brinswick Exclusively. whose auspices the tour was made, in 
order to give as many persons as pos- 
sible the benefit of hearing this mar- 
velous organization, then arranged to 
present the Chorus at the Teatro Iris, 
which has a seating capacity of nearly 
3600. But even this large auditorium 
could not hold these music-loving and 
enthusiastic Mexicans. 


After nineteen concerts had been 
given in these two theaters, the Minis- 


la Huerta, 
sicians, realizing not only the cultural 
appeal, but the 
the people by this remarkable vocal 
ensemble, then arranged to give furth- 
er concerts, in the great arena of the 
Plaza de Toros, which comfortably 
seats 32,000, and has been equipped 
with the most perfect acoustical con- 


message conveyed to 


trivances, so that the slightest sound 








is distinctly heard. 











Arena concerts; they speak for 
themselves and absolutely refute 
those malicious reports. 


The Mexican officials requested 
that the Ukranian National 
Chorus and its associate artists 
remain five weeks longer in the 
Republic, so that concerts might 
be given in as many cities as pos 
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NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 10, 1923 
THE REVOLT AGAINST COMMERCIALISM 


HE situation in the musical world with regard 

to the relations of artists, their managers and 
the public has become complicated and unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Those who managed artists demanded for their 
services what they thought they were worth, and 
expected the local managers to furnish a guarantee. 

The local managers who were responsible in their 
particular localities for the engagements they made 
were naturally subject to general business condi- 
tions, to all the influences that affect an artist’s 
prestige, but whether their receipts were ample or 
not, they had to make good on their guarantee. 
Thus it very often happened that while a local man- 
ager would make a profit on some artists, he would 
lose so much on others that at the end of the 
season he would find himself very seriously out of 
pocket. 

It was to be foreseen, therefore, that some effort 
would be made to systematize the situation. Whether 
the effort would be to commercialize the situation in 
the interest of a few and organize a virtual monop- 
oly or remove admitted evils would naturally make 
all the difference. 

As we reported some time ago, one of the results 
of existing conditions was a combination. It all, 
however, turned on the proposition as to whether 
such an arrangement was intended to further the in- 
terests of music in the first place, of the public, of 
the artists, or whether it was simply a plan to 
introduce that commercialism into the musical field, 
which we know has been the curse of the theatrical 
world. 

Bearing upon this, an editorial has recently ap- 
peared in the Musicale, which is the official organ 
of the Texas Music Merchants’ Association, of the 
Texas Music Teachers’ Association and of the Texas 
Federation of Music Clubs. This editorial strongly 
voices a revolt against the agreement that was made 
as not being in the interests of music, or of the local 








managers, or of the artists, or of the music-loving 
public. The editorial in the Musicale of Dallas 
states: 

“For some time it has been apparent to even the 
casual onlooker that concert management must be 
overhauled, renovated and placed on a more sub- 
stantial basis. Successive seasons have witnessed 
an increase in the fees paid artists with no increase 
in the box office receipts, with the result that the 
local managers have been forced to handle a deficit 
on all but a few offerings. 

“The Associated Musical Bureaus have an oppor- 
tunity of being of real service, service that is at- 
tended by goodly compensation, in revolutionizing 
conditions in concert management, but the end can- 
not be attained through the means at hand.” 

Such is the editorial in the Musicale of Dallas, 
which has importance not only because it is the 
official organ of great interests but because it is 
published in a city known to be very musical, where 
the music houses are all prominent, well established 
and successful, where there is a great number of 
musically cultured people and where the press is 
unusually able and effective, indeed, one or more of 
the Dallas papers rank with the best in the country. 

Support is given to the attitude of the local mana- 
gers in Dallas and Atlanta, Messrs. Turner and 
Bridges respectively, who have not indorsed the 
proposition, because Mr. Selby Oppenheimer of the 
Behymer-Oppenheimer interests, which more or less 
control the Pacific Coast, for Mr. Behymer has been 
a pioneer in musical activities there, some time ago, 
as we reported, absolutely refused to go into the 
combination on the ground that he believed it to 
be not only to his own interest, but to the interest 
of music as an art as well as a profession, to main- 
tain his independence. 

We may say, therefore, that while there is un- 
doubted opportunity to regulate matters in the mu- 
sical world and so promote all the varicus interests 
involved, at the same time if any effort at regula- 
tion is to he of a purely commercial character, in 
the interests of a few, it certainly will not meet 
with the approval of artists of repute, of the inde- 
pendent managers or of many of the local mana- 
gers. Furthermore, when it is fully understood it 
will not meet with the approval either of the press 
or of the great mass of music lovers. 

As the editor of MUSICAL AMERICA said at the 
annual meeting of the Musical Alliance, we do want 
business, good business management back of music, 
but we do not want music commercialized nor do 
we want a monopoly control of the musical life of 
the country. 


FOUR O'CLOCK RECITALS 


THER recitalists in New York might well fol- 

low in the footsteps of Ernest Schelling and 
begin their afternoon programs at four o’clock. 
The hour is a convenient one and if a recital begin- 
ning at that time is kept to a reasonable length it 
will be over in season for music patrons to 
keep the appointment most of mankind has for 
the heur between six and seven. The plain truth 
is that most recitals are too long, and the earlier 
they begin the longer they seem to endure. The 
four-o’clock program maker is likely to confine 
himself to an hour and a quarter, out of respect 
for dinner engagements, whereas the three-o’clocker 
will add number to number and group to group 
until nearly two hours have been consumed. 

One of the chief reasons why the four o’clock 
recital should gain adherents is that it helps to solve 
the problem of conflicting dates. With one recital 
at three and another at two, those who simply must 
keep pace with what is happening in New York’s 
music can hear virtually an hour of one program 
and then arrive at the beginning of the other. This 
has, for the recitalist, a practical aspect, in that if 
the primary purpose of a metropolitan appearance 
is to obtain press reviews, the performer can be 
much more sure that the reviewers will hear a con- 
siderable portion of her program when she is not 
competing with one or more other recitalists whose 
concerts are beginning at the same hour. 








VERY habitual concert-patron comes to the con- 

clusion that there is something wrong with the 
lighting of the music auditoriums. Season after 
season passes, however, with virtually no change. 
which would seem to indicate that the managements 
of the halls, willing to expend considerable sums on 
new entrances or on redecorating, know of no better 
way of providing the necessary illumination than 
the methods in use, Are not any of the electrical 
wizards musical? Or any of the musical wizards 
electrical ? 


[Personalities Jf] 
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A Noted Dancer Seizes an Interval Between Film Labors 
to Keep in Touch with the Musical World 


When Albertina Rasch, dancer, elected recently to 
play the leading réle in the film drama “Dolores,” which 
narrates the adventures of a maid among the Gipsies, 
a special studio was leased for her in Budapest. Sur- 
rounded by a battery of cameras and glaring lights, 
Miss Rasch takes an occasional opportunity to keep in 
touch with art events in the United States by means of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 


Damrosch—Leopoldine Damrosch, daughter of Wal- 
ter Damrosch, conductor of the New York Symphony, 
has been announced to make her stage début in a 
dramatization of the American novel, “Rita Coventry.” 

Gatti-Casazza—Andreina Gatti-Casazza, a niece of 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera, has received a degree of doctor of med- 
icine and surgery from the Royal University, Pavia, 
Italy. 

Harris—A portrait of Mrs. Victor Harris and her 
children, painted by Charles W. Hawthorne, was recently 
exhibited at Knoedler’s Gallery, New York. Mrs. Harris 
is the wife of the well known New York composer and 
teacher. 

Smallens—Alexander Smallens, formerly a conductor 
of the Chicago Opera, and particularly associated with 
the premiére of De Koven’s “Rip Van Winkle,” recently 
led, as guest, a pérformance of “Madama Butterfly” 
at the Berlin State Opera. 

Baring-Gould—A book of memoirs has been com- 
pleted by the Rev. Sabine Baring-Gould, composer, and 
the author of “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” The musi- 
cal divine, who is living in seclusion in Devonshire, re- 
cently celebrated his ninetieth birthday. 

Bliss—The modern composer, and his brother, the 
modernist, often reveal a versatility foreign to com- 
posers of other days. Straying somewhat from his 
usual métier, Arthur Bliss obligingly composed a one- 
step for the “Punch and Judy Ball,” recently given at 
the Savoy Hotel, London. 

Blech—Leo Blech, ccmposer of “Versiegelt,” who is 
now in the United States as. musical director of the 
Wagnerian Opera Festival Company, was a friend of 
the late Enrico Caruso. The tenor is said one day in 
jest to have dubbed the leader, who is slightly short in 
stature, “Little Blech.” The name has clung to him, 
the conductor laughingly admits. 

Enesco—The noted Roumanian composer, Georges 
Enesco, now on a visit to the United States, relates 
that as a child he composed tunes for a three-stringed 
fiddle bought him by his father. His creative work 
was begun before he had ever seen a treatise on har- 
mony. At the age of seven he entered the Vienna 
Conservatory, where he won first prizes in violin and 
harmony at eleven. 

Bakst—Léon Bakst, in an after-dinner speech at the 
National Arts Club, told of the inspiration he has 
drawn from his childhood love for opera. On one occa- 
sion, when taken to hear Patti in “Sonnambula,” he 
shrieked loudly as, in obedience to stage directions, she 
“swooned.” He was taken to call upon the diva in her 
dressing-room, and the impressions of that visit en- 
dured through many years. 

Ansseau—Fernand Ansseau, French tenor, engaged 
by the Chicago Civic Opera Association for next season, 
is one of the few male singers who have sustained the 
réle of Orfeo in Gluck’s opera. This part, usually as- 
signed to a contralto, was successfully sung by M. 
Ansseau in the revival under Wolff at the Paris Opéra- 
Comique a few years ago. It is rumored that the work 
may find a place in the répertoire of the Chicago com- 


pany next winter. 
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Pout and C ount erp ont 
By Cantus Firraus. Jr 


Singing at the Gates 


observation. 





ment, but the proverb still holds. 
ceptions, but there are, among those who guard our gates, 
musical souls who have apparently been taking courses in ap- 


HE capacity of music to soothe the savage breast has often 
been remarked since the bard, in times remote, first made the 
The immigration official is a modern develop- 


Of course, there may be ex- 


preciation. No harrowing tale of pains endured by flood and 
field will save the sledded Polak from being shut out if the celebrated quota 
is full, but let him raise his voice in song, and down come the barriers. 


Take the recent case of Seymour 
Rechzeit, nine-year-old singer from Po- 
land. Seymour, it is true, was already 
here. He has, in fact, made a tour, but 
the other day he went to Washington 
and sang for passports for his mother, 
sister and brother. It is recorded that a 
score of Congressmen promised a family 
reunion and threatened special legisla- 
tion if necessary. If the step suggested 
is taken, this will be the first instance 
of a bill being sung through Congress. 
Seymour sang in Yiddish, but the offi- 
cials were unmoved. He tried Russian, 
even at the risk of deportation. Then 
he lapsed into the language of bel canto, 
but the audience was immune to Italian 
opera. By this time the young vocalist 
was desperate. He sang in English. 
He sang “April Showers.” He turned 
the trick. 

* * * 
ND yet a professor at Amherst has 
the temerity to say that art is all 
bunk; that “appreciation of art is purely 
conventional and only the result of tra- 
ditions which vary in different civiliza- 
tions and have no common denominator.” 
What we do admire, says the professor, 
is technique, and he declares that “a 
good Stillson wrench is as much to be 
praised as a good picture.” Well, we 
have shed a tear over a hammer, per- 
haps through faulty technique, but we 

don’t know Mr. Stillson’s wrench. 
* * a 


ALKING of appreciation, we are in- 

debted to a correspondent for an ac- 
count of the reactions of youth to the 
stimulus of a music memory contest. 
The customary intense cultivation had 
been followed for some time and then 
came a little private preliminary test. 
Our correspondent played the melody of 
Schumann’s “Traéumerei” to a hopeful 
ten-year-old. The response was imme- 
diate. “‘Three O’Clock in the Morn- 
ing,’” said the hopeful one, “but you 
played a wrong note.” The same young- 
ster, in a spontaneous outburst, declared 
that Sousa and Cadman were the only 
American composers. This time there 
was no qualification. 


* * * 
Question Box Please Note 
HE report that our _ contributor, 


Anxious-to-Know, has qualified for 
transference from a neighboring column 
to a department on the last page but one 
appears to be grossly exaggerated. He 
has just singled us out for attention. 
“Will you kindly tell me,” he asks, “if 





‘master teachers’ instruct only ‘artist 
pupils’ who have already ‘debuted’?” 
We decline to be led into a controversy, 
so have drawn the attention of his tra- 
ditional adviser, the Question Box editor, 
to the matter. 

x + * 


The Revival of Balladry 


URTHER evidence has been fur- 

nished that our lament on the de- 
cline and fall of the true ballad was a 
little premature. The gentlemen who 
have been overcoming the disabilities re- 
sulting from the present coal shortage 
by vigorously indicting the _ species 
known as the song shark submit a soul- 
compelling effusion intended to reveal 
the iniquities of the school. It is en- 
titled the “Song of the Song Fakir” and 
is to be sung to the tune of “The Devil’s 
Dream.” It follows: 


I break the hearts of dear little girls 

By saying their poetry’s good, 

I take the money they need for clothes 

And books and ribbons and food; 

I tell each her lyric will make her rich— 

(When I’ve set some fool melody to it!) 

In the flush of hope she.sends on her 
cash— 

“Only twenty-eight dollars will do it!” 


No publisher ever takes up a song 

That I “exploit” for the dears, 

Except some “publisher” like myself 

Who fattens on maiden’s tears; 

But I get the money from which sweet 
girls 

In their innocence willingly part, 

And I watch each fall from her dreamy 
clouds 

Back to earth with her broken heart! 


* * * 


MESSAGE from Bangalore, India, 

states that serious disturbances 
have arisen because of music. It ap- 
pears that the attitudes of Hindus and 
Mohammedans toward a discourse of 
sweet strains differ somewhat. Hindu 
religious ceremonies are usually accom- 
panied by music. Mohammedans have 
no music, and worshippers, it is said, are 
seriously disturbed when interrupted by 
sweet s.unds. Here is the situation. 
The drama began when the followers of 
the Prophet objected to a musical proces- 
sion passing a mosque. There were nu- 
merous assaults. Even apart from re- 
ligious considerations, we can under- 
stand it. We can understand riots over 
music in India. What we wonder at is 
the absence of riots in America. 








wical Americas Question Bex!% 


_ADVICE AND INFORMATION fir STUDENTS, MUSICIANS, LAYMENAND OTHERS _ i=? 
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NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. Musica. 
AMERICA Will also reply when necessary through individual letters. Matters 


of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


musicians, cannot be considered. 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Boz. 


Wieniawski’s ““Legende”’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you give me the story of Wieniaw- 
ski’s “Legende” for violin? D. BR. J. 

Tama, lowa, Feb. 3, 1923. 

We regret that we do not know any 
story connected with this piece nor have 
we been able to find out anything about 
it. The query is published, however, in 
the hope that some of our readers may 
be able to assist you. 

? 9 9 


Concerning Meyer-Helmund 


Question Box Editor: 

Is Meyer-Helmund regarded as a Rus- 
sian composer? He was born in Petro- 
grad, but I have always thought of him 
as a German. Mrs. J. K. B. 

Eufaula, Ala., Feb. 2, 1923. 

Meyer-Helmund did most of his study- 
ing in Germany and ali his operas had 


their premieres in that country, and 
these facts, together with the general 
character of his music, would warrant 
his being called a German composer 
rather than a Russian. 

a a 

About Oratorio 

Question Box Editor: 

Please publish a short sketch of the 
rise of the oratorio. J. O. M. 

St. Louis, Mo.. Feb. 3, 1928. 

The oratorio had its rise in an attempt 
to elaborate the church service toward 
the end of the sixteenth century. The 
name came from the Italian word for 
chapel as St. Philip Neri used to preach 
in one of the chapels of a Roman church 
and afterward gave simple dramatiza- 
tions of Scriptural stories which were 
set to music by Animucia. Palestrina 
also wrote some of the music for these 
early -»orks. The first real oratorio is 
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del Cavaliere’s “Anima e Corpo,” given 
in 1600. The early oratorios were given 
with costumes, scenery and action and 
differed from operas only in being sacred 
in character. 
7; F iF 
Mise-en-Scéne 
Question Box Editor: 
Just what does the ““mise-en- 
scene” mean? B. H. S. 
Providence, R. I., Feb. 1, 1923. 
Literally, stage setting. The term is 
used, however, to mean the stage tradi- 
tional business of an operatic role. 
? 9 9 


Ultra Modern Technique 


Question Box Edite": 
Is there any piano work which would 


term 





prepare a_ student for the _ technical 
problems of ultra-modern music? 
L. H. 

Providence, R. I., Feb. 3, 1923. 

Cyril Scott’s “Technical Studies” is an 
excellent work and contains technical 
problems in the modern idioms. 

> 9 9 


Value o f a Strad 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you please tell me the approxi- 
mate value of a violin marked “Antonio 
Stradivarius, 1737”? G. C 

Sherman, Tex., Feb. 1, 1923. 

A prominent violin dealer tells us that 
from the date of the marking, the violin 
cannot be a genuine Strad. Copies are 
of no particular value, from the collec- 
tor’s point of view. 
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ESLIE HODGSON, pianist and 

teacher, was Toronto. He 
gave evidence of musical ability at an 
early age, and, 
when only five 
years old, had 
piano lessons with 
his mother and 
later with his sis- 
ter. He also sang 
as a_ boy-soprano 
in church choirs. 
Winning a com- 
petitive schol- 
arship, he became 
a pupil of Rvu- 
dolph Ruth, who 
had been a pupil 
of Clara Schu- 
mann, and he later 
continued his 
-studies with Dr. 
A. S. Vogt at the 
Toronto Conservatory, also taking har- 
mony with J. Humphrey Anger. After 
making his first public appearance in 
Toronto, he went to Berlin, where he 
spent four years, working first with 
Ernst Jedliczska and later with Teresa 
Carreno. During this time he studied 
harmony and composition with Max 


born in 
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Loewengard. He also acted as assistant 
teacher to Mme. Carrefo and did the 
same in New York during the year 
which she spent in that city previous to 
her death in 1917. On his return from 
Germany, Mr. Hodgson settled in New 
York and became associated with the 
American Institute of Applied Music, 
where he taught for ten years, also hold- 
ing master classes. In 1922 he was en- 
gaged by the piano teachers and the 
Musical Arts Club of Charleston, S. C., 
to conduct the first master class ever 
held in that part of the South. Mr. 
Hodgson has appeared extensively in 
concert and recital throughout the East 
and South, and in his programs he has 
championed the works of American com- 
posers, invariably giving at least one on 
each program. He has also made a fea- 
ture of lecture-recitals. He was one of 
the first pianists to make known the 
works of the late Charles T. Griffes. Mr. 
Hodgson has written to a considerable 
extent upon musical subjects, and a 
paper by him on piano works of Ameri- 
can composers was read at the M. T. 
N. A. Convention in Philadelphia in 
1919 and afterward widely republished. 
In 1919 he married Edith Moxom-Gray, 
the pianist., in association with whom he 
now conducts a studio in New York. 
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GUARANTEE SOUGHT 
FOR RAVINIA OPERA 


Organization Formed to Sup- 
port Louis Eckstein — Ad- 
vance Plans for Season 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—An organization has 
been formed under the name of the Lake 
Forest Committee to Guarantee the Con- 
tinuance of the Ravinia Opera Company, 
with Mrs. Augustus A. Carpenter as 
chairman, Mrs. Ralph H. Poole as vice- 
chairman, and Alfred Granger as secre- 
tary. The committee will co-operate 
actively with similar committees of other 
north shore suburbs, now in the process 
of organization. 

A meeting of various residents of Lake 
Forest was called at the Arts Club on 
Wednesday by Caroline Kirkland, Mrs. 


Poole, and Mrs. Leeds Mitchell, at which 
time it was pointed out that for the last 
twelve years opera at Ravinia has been 
the gift of one man, Louis Eckstein, 
president of the Ravinia Company. Mr. 
Eckstein has personally guaranteed the 
financial support of the company and has 
met the annual deficit of at least $25,000, 
besides spending other large sums for 
scenery, costumes, frequent trips to New 
York to engage singers, and giving his 
own time and that of his office force to 
further the interests of summer opera. 

Miss Kirkland presented six reasons 
for the continuance of opera at Ravinia, 
which, summed up briefly, were to the 
effect that it is a unique undertaking, an 
invaluable agent, working with the Chi- 
cago Sympheny and the Civic Opera 
Association to make Chicago the prin- 
cipal music center of the country; the 
moderate prices charged put the best 
operas within reach of all; it offers cul- 
tural recreation for the children; it holds 
the Chicago Symphony together during 
the summer seascn, and is an artistic 
enterprise of value to the general pub- 
lic, who should rally to the, support of 
Mr. Eckstein so that he will not be so 
heavily burdened in the future. 

The meeting took cognizance of the 
success of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany’s first season, and agreed to start 
immediately an active campaign along 
the same lines that made the Civic Opera 
possible, namely, the raising of a guar- 
anty fund for Ravinia. 

Louis Eckstein, president and general 
manager of Ravinia, is now in New 
York, solidifying his plans for the com- 
ing summer season of opera. Some of 
the novelties tentatively scheduled for 
the north shore open-air opera include 
the production of Ravel’s “Spanish 
Hour,” Massenet’s “Sapho” and Saint- 
Saéns’ “L’Ancétre,” an opera in three 
acts, never given in America. 








Soprano in Début Recital 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—Florence Genevieve 
Weil, soprano, made her Chicago début 
in Orchestra Hall on Wednesday eve- 
ning. She has a voice of good quality 
and much flexibility. She sang the florid 
phrases of the Mad Scene from “Lucia” 
and an aria from Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute” with ease and grace and with a 
delightful freshness and buoyancy of 
tone. Theodore Du Moulin, ’cellist, was 
the assisting artist and Edgar Nelson 
the accompanist. 





CHICAGO, ‘Feb. 3.—June Zimmerman is 
the winner of the prize of $100 offered 
last fall by Andreas Pavley and Serge 
Oukrainsky, Russian dancers, for the 
best Arabesque. She is a Chicago girl. 





CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—Eleanor Randall, 
dramatic interpreter, has been placed in 
charge of the dramatic department of 
the Chicago College of Music. 





CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—Jessie B. Hall pre- 
sented Clayton Quast, baritone, in re- 
cital in the Fine Arts recital hall on 
Thursday evening. Although a young 
singer, Mr. Quast has quiet dignity and 
poise and his sincerity of purpose is 


manifest. He:began with an aria from 
Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” which 
was sung in finished style and with good 
interpretative ability. Parry’s “Angel 
Hosts” and settings of two Shakespeare 
lyrics by Quilter were sung with good, 
warm tone and excellent enunciation. 
Four songs by Brahms and a group of 
French numbers completed his program. 
Gavin Williamson played the accompani- 
ments in an artistic manner. 





PLAY “RHENISH” SYMPHONY 





Stock Forces Repeat Works Re-orches- 
trated by Leader—Hofmann 
Is Soloist 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—Josef Hofmann, pi- 
anist, was soloist at the Friday after- 
noon and Saturday night concerts of the 
Chicago Symphony, conducted by Fred- 


erick Stock. Mr. Hofmann played Saint- 
Saéns’ Concerto in C Minor. Schu- 
mann’s “Rhenish” Symphony, re-orches- 
trated by Mr. Stock, Bach’s Concerto in 
B Flat for string orchestra and “La 
Peri” by Dukas helped to make this 
series of concerts one of the most inter- 
esting given so far this season. 

The Saint-Saéns Concerto was an ex- 
cellent medium to display the exquisite 
beauty and richness of Mr. Hofmann’s 
interpretative powers. It was playing 
of a superior order in which the tone 
was round and firm and the contrasts 
well marked and timed. He combines 
intellectual and emotional forces to the 
extent that the one does not overshadow 
the other. He thinks clearly and con- 
cisely and conveys his meaning with re- 
markable ease and clarity. 

The symphony as re-orchestrated by 
Mr. Stock was played for the first time 
last season, when it made a deep im- 
pression. At the second hearing the 
beauty of its orchestral coloring and the 
straightforward manner in which the 
various themes are set forth confirmed 
the earlier impression that Mr. Stock’s 
careful editing has given it freshness 
and vigor. 

Dukas’ “La Peri,” excellently played 
by the orchestra, proved an imaginative 
bit of. writin’. with well defined rhythm 
and exotic coloring. The Bach Concerto 
began the program. C. Q. 


Muenzer Trio Plays Heniot Levy Com- 
position 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—The Muenzer Trio, 
composed of Hans Muenzer, violinist; 
Hans Koelbel, ’cellist, and Rudolf Wag- 
ner, pianist, gave its first concert in 
Chicago on Wednesday evening in Kim- 
ball Hall. In Heniot Levy’s Trio in A 
Minor the ensemble brought a wealth of 
mellow tone to a work which is full of 
melody and which, although following 
conservative lines, has ample vitality 
and spirit. It was well interpreted. In 
the Brahms Trio in B the players 
showed that they had a careful regard 
for phrasing, feeling for the changing 
moods and a sympathetic understanding 
of the music. 








CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—Ethel Jones, so- 
prano, was soloist for the Mangasarian 
Society at its meeting on Sunday morn- 
ing in Wood’s Theater. Miss Jones has 
been engaged as soprano soloist at the 
First Presbyterian Church, Oak Park, 
of which Edgar Nelson is organist. 








CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—Jacques Gordon, 
violinist, recently returned from a short 
concert tour which included appearances 
in Battle Creek. Grand Rapids and Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; Milwaukee, Wis., and In- 
dianapolis, Ind. He played four differ- 
ent violin concertos in the series. 
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CHALIAPIN HEADS 
SUNDAY RECITALISTS 


Harold Bauer, Flonzaleys and 
Other Artists Heard—Civic 
Orchestra Plays 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—Feodor Chaliapin, 
bass, at the Auditorium Theater; Harold 
Bauer, pianist, at the Studebaker Thea- 
ter; the Flonzaley Quartet at the Black- 
stone Theater; the Civic Orchestra in 
Orchestra Hall; Eloise Bedlan, pianist, 
and William Mitchell, tenor, in joint re- 
cital at the Playhouse, brought much 
variety to the concert-goer on Sunday 
afternoon. 

Chaliapin, still suffering from the 
effects of a cold which had caused him to 
postpone his concert from Jan. 14 to 
Jan. 28, again amazed his audience with 
his superb art and his dominating per- 
sonality. His program ranged from 
sublime tragedy to low comedy and in all 
his numbers his instinct for the dramatic 
was apparent. His voice seems limitless 
in the variety of tonal shadings. Some 
of the numbers he sang were “The King 
Went Forth to War,” “The Midnight 
Review,” “The Song of the Flea,” “Volga 
Boat Song,” Beethoven’s “In Questa 
Tomba” and the “Madamina” aria from 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni.” He was as- 
sisted by Max Rabinowitch, pianist, and 
Nicholas Levienne, ’cellist. 

Harold Bauer’s program at the Stude- 
baker Theater included his own tran- 
scription of an organ prelude and fugue 
by César Franck. A feature was a 
Schumann Quintet, in which the pianist 
had the assistance of Jacques Gordon, 
violinist; Clarence Evans, viola; Carl 
Bruckner, ’cellist, and Viaclav Jiskra, 
double bass. The Schumann “Davids- 
bundlertianze,” although remarkably well 
played, seemed somewhat long and a 
trifle monotonous. Mr. Bauer’s playing 
of a Chopin group had clarity, accurate 
technique and nobility of thought. 

The Flonzaleys, in their final concert 
of the season at the Blackstone Theater, 
listed quartets by Brahms and Novak 
and variations by Beethoven. As usual, 
their playing had the finish and unity 
expected of them. They played Boc- 
cherini’s Minuet, Speaight’s “Puck,” and 
an arrangement of a folk-song, made by 
Alfred Pochon, second violinist, as 
extras. 

Mildred Brown, concertmaster, was the 
soloist at the Civic Orchestra concert in 
Orchestra Hall, playing Wieniawski’s 
“Faust” fantasia in a brilliant manner. 
There was also music by Bruch, Dvorak, 
Mellander, Delibes and Tchaikovsky by 
the orchestra. 

At the Playhouse Mr. Mitchell sang 
Hammond’s “Recompense,” Campbell- 
Tipton’s “Crying of Water” and Purcell’s 
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Chicago Etsfablishes Her Claim to— 


“Passing By” with excellent taste, dis- 
tinct enunciation, and an appreciation 
of musical values. He was ably assisted 
by May Belle Wells at the piano. Eloise 
Bedlam, pianist, played Chopin’s Fan- 
taisie Impromptu with a tone of rich 
quality and clean technique. She is a 
pianist of intelligence and insight. 


C. Q. 


Maurice Dumesnil and Edna Richolson 
Sollitt in Two-Piano Recital 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—Maurice Dumesnil, 
pianist, and Edna Richolson Sollitt, pi- 
anist, combined their talents on Tuesday 
evening in a two-piano recital in Kimball 
Hall, the result being a gratifying artis- 
tic achievement. The first number was 
Mozart’s Sonata in D, which was played 
with a smooth blending of tone and color. 
The artists were recalled several times 
and finally repeated the last movement 
of the sonata. Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Suite also proved highly interesting, the 
players allowing themselves more lati- 
tude in tonal shading and nuance than 
was possible in the Mozart number. Mr. 
Dumesnil played a group of piano solog, 
including Debussy’s “La plus que lente” 
and “Les Collines d’Anacapri,” a Toc- 
cata by Saint-Saéns and some Chopin 
numbers. ) 








Choristers Make Annual Pilgrimage 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—The Paulist Choris- 
ters of New York, conducted by Rev. 
Father William J. Finn, gave a concert 
at the Auditorium Theater on Wednes- 
day night. This choir, numbering some 
seventy men and boys, has been care- 
fully trained by Father Finn. The good 
qualities of the organization were 
brought out in the church music of 
Palestrina, Vittoria and Byrd, sung a 
cappella. The intonation was good and 
the tonal coloring exquisite and the 
voices were true to pitch. Richard V. 
Mooney, bass, and Jack Huber, soprano, 
were the soloists. 
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American Singers Find 
Opportunities in Their 
Own Land, Says Lamont 








Forrest Lamont, Tenor of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Association 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—Nationality is no 
bar to success in opera in the opinion of 
Forrest Lamont, American tenor of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Association, who 
made successful appearances as Parsifal 
and as Siegmund in “Walkiire”’ during 
the season 

Mr. Lamont studied. for two years in 
Milan and later sang in all parts of 
Europe, but he had had no experience 
in German opera and did not even know 
the language. When the Chicago opera 
company decided to restore “Parsifal” 
and “Walkiire” to the répertoire, he was 
asked to prepare the tenor rédles. 

“The impression that American sing- 
ers cannot succeed before an American 
public, that they do not have the tradi- 
tion, and that there is an instinctive 
prejudice against them, is all wrong to 
my way of thinking,” says Mr. Lamont. 
“Some of the greatest artists before the 
public now are Americans or from Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. 

“Look at the American tenors in both 
the Chicago and the Metropolitan com- 
panies—Charles Marshall in Chicago, 
Edward Johnson, Mario Chamlee and 
Orville Harrold in the New York or- 
ganization, all favorites with the 
opera public. All had to have a 
chance before they could make good, 


and the fact that they have made 
a reputation for themselves indicates 
that Americans have ability and that 
they do get an opportunity to prove it. 

“One is always hearing talk, too, 
about the competition between Italian 
opera singers and American singers, but 
in the seven years I have been with the 
Chicago organization I have always 
found the Italian singers more than 
willing to give a helping hand to the 
American artists and to do everything 
possible to foster good fellowship and 
harmony.” 

In Mr. Lamont’s opinion, the phono- 
graph and the radio are doing a great 
deal to create a wider interest in opera. 
“We have never had the attendance 
nor the enthusiasm before that we had 
this season,” he declared, emphasizing 
this point. 

Mr. Lamont’s career in opera has had 
many dramatic episodes. He was born 
in Chicopee Falls, Mass. The first 
money he ever received for singing was 
when he was a choir boy in a Chicopee 
Falls church. He was engaged for a 
dollar a Sunday, payable every three 
months or so. Later he sang in choirs 
in Springfield, Mass., and from there 
went to New York and engaged in con- 
cert and oratorio work. He went abroad 
in 1918, studying répertoire and mis-en- 
scéne in Italy, and then gained practical 
experience in the smaller opera com- 
panies. This led to engagements in 
Rome, Venice, Milan and Florence in 
more important positions, earning him 
an enviable reputation in the impor- 
tant Italian cities. 

Thereafter he made numerous ope- 
ratic tours to Porto Rico, Cuba, Central 
America and South America, and four 
times found himself with stranded com- 
panies, once in Cuba, once in Porto 
Rico, once in Guatemala and once in 
New Orleans. At the beginning of the 
war he held a contract as leading tenor 
at the Imperial Opera House in Moscow, 
but the conditions then prevailing in 
Russia led to a cancellation. Mr. La- 
mont returned to the United States and 
joined the Chicago company in 1917 and 
has been a member of that organization 
ever since. 





Young Pianist in Début Recital 
CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—Ethyl L. Young, 
pianist, pupil of Viola Cole Audet, re- 
cently gave a recital in the Fine Arts 
Recital Hall, presenting a varied pro- 
gram- which included numbers by Bach, 
Mozart, Chopin and Leschetizky. Miss 


Young’s playing is mature, notwith- 
standing her youthful years. The tone 
is clear and distinct and her technique 
is admirable. She has intelligence and 





a good understanding of the music 
played. She was assisted by Selma 
Banta, violinist, and Margaret Garber, 


accompanist. 











PIETRO CIMINI 


Conductor Chicago Civic Opera 





Auditorium Theatre, Chicago, II. 


“JEWELS OF THE MADONNA” 


Pietro Cimini was the conductor and earned a 
large part of the evening’s praise, not only for 
the authority which he disclosed in his direction 
of the opera, but also for the firm manner in 
which he held all the various strands of tempo 
together and for the help which he gave to the 
principals in their individual solos.—Maurice Ro- 
senfeld, Chicago Datly News. 

These ‘‘Jewels’’ have always been one of the 
most brilliant performances of our company, and 
on Saturday evening it went with especial snap 
under the direction of Mr. Cimini.—Karleton 
Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 

Mr. Cimini succeeded in finding all the beauties 
of the score.—Paul R. Martin, Chicago Journal 
of Commerce. 


“JEWELS OF THE MADONNA” 
November 20, 1922. 
Mr. Cimini conducted with vigor.—Karleton 
Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 


“CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA” 


Mr. Cimini conducted well and turned a num- 
ber of sharp corners with his orchestra very 
neatly. It required a routined man to handle 
some of the situations, but Mr. Cimini was equal 
to them all.—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening 


Post 
“PAGLIACCI” 
Pietro Cimini, conducting both operas, found 
them espec.ally suited to his zeal, made them re- 


sound to the echo and won the approval of a very 
large audience. The chorus sang splendidly.— 
Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily Journal. 

Here Conductor Cimini had an easy time of it 
and mrde the performance glow with the music, 
both in solo and ensemble. The choruses sang 
especially well.—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago 
Datly News. 

Mr. Cimini conducted with sympathy for the 
music and for the singers.—Karleton Hackett, 
Chicago Evening Post. 











HALT NATIVE OPERA MOVE 


Lack of Patronage Causes Suspension of 
Activities for Present 


CHIcAGO, Feb. 3.—Mrs. Eleanor Ever- 
est Freer, chairman of the Opera in Our 
Language Foundation, announced, dur- 
ing the intermission between the per- 


formance of Chadwick’s “Love’s Sacri- 
fice” and Hugo’s ‘Temple Dancer” at the 
Playhouse on Thursday afternoon, that 
there would be no further productions 
for the present by the Foundation. The 
lack of patronage was the reason as- 
cribed. 

“Love’s Sacrifice” was the third opera 
to be given by the organization. It 
proved to be a pleasant diversion, but 
without any special qualities to distin- 
guish it. Those taking part in it were 
Ellen Young, Floyd Jones, Lillian 
Knowles, Bertha Casper, Dorothy Great- 
house and Charlotte Holt. “The Tem- 
ple Dancer,” given for the third time, 
followed the Chadwick opera. 

Of the three operas produced by the 
Foundation, J. Lewis Browne’s “Corsi- 
can Girl” was the best liked. The music 
was melodious and it was well received 
by the public, who did not hesitate to 
show its approval. “Love’s Sacrifice” 
and “The Temple Dancer,” however, 
were apathetically received. 





Church Gives Sunday Concert 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—An interesting con- 
cert was given on Sunday night at the 
New England Congregational Church by 
Fyrne Bogle, pianist; Robert Quick, vio- 
linist; Leola Aikman, soprano, and 
Elma Pearl, dramatic reader, and the 
church quartet, composed of Elsa Kress- 
man, Clora Spalding, Clarence New and 
Walter Chambers, assisted by Harold 
Simonds, organist. 


Mrs. Zendt Soloist with Chorus 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3.— Marie Sidenius 
Zendt, soprano, was soloist with the Cen- 
tral Trust Company Glee Club concert at 
Glencoe, Ill., on Jan. 18. She also gave a 
recital in the Cicero High School Audi- 
torium on Thursday evening and sang in 
the Aurora Community Chorus’ perform- 
ance of the “Messiah” in Aurora, IIl., on 
Sunday evening. 





Berlin Singer Joins Music School 
Faculty 

CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—Arthur Van Eweyk, 
bass-baritone, recently of Berlin, has 
joined the faculty of the Sherwood 
Music School. Mr. Van Eweyk is known 
as a singer of lieder and oratorio. He 
will give a joint recital with Sidney 
Silber, pianist, in the near future. 

CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—Alfred Wallenstein, 
first "cellist of the Chicago Symphony, 
underwent an operation for appendicitis 
in the Washington Park Hospital on 
Tuesday morning. He is progressing 
very favorably. 








CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—Eva Gordon Horo- 
desky, contralto, sang for the Civic 
Music Association at Davis Square re- 
cently. 





CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—Robert Macdonald, 
planist and accompanist, gave a recital 
in the Englewood Masonic Temple on 


Jan. 6. He accompanied Anna D’Argel, 
contralto, in Lyon and Healy Hall on 
Jan. 14. On Jan. 18 he played for the 
Italian Club, University of Chicago, and 
gave a recital with Bertha Farner and 
Ruth Ray at Streator, Ill., on Jan. 19. 
He was heard in joint recitals with 
Arthur Kraft at Bryan, Ohio, on Jan. 
22; Coldwater, Mich., on Jan. 23; 
Kokomo, Ind., on Jan. 24, and at Galion, 
Ohio, on Jan. 25. 





Orchestra Plays Works of Lucius 
Hosmer 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—The entire program 
of the Edison Symphony, given in Or- 
chestra Hall on Thursday night, was 
devoted to the compositions of Lucius 
Hosmer, an American composer, native 
of Massachusetts but now residing in 
St. Augustine, Fla., who has heretofore 
confined his musical activities to con- 
ducting and managing orchestras in the 
East. Wendell W: Hall, radio xylopho- 
nist, was the soloist. An interesting ex- 
periment was tried at this concert, that 
of broadcasting the music from Orches- 
tra Hall. 





Chicago Artists’ Association Gives Pro. 
gram 


Cuicaco, Feb. 3.—Jessie Royce Lan- 
dis, dramatic reader; Dorothy Denham 
Eichenlaub, pianist; Frank Bennett, 
baritone, with Grace Grove, accompanist, 
gave a program for the Chicago Artists’ 
Association in the Fine Arts Recital 
Hall on Jan. 16. Mr. Bennett sang a 
group of French and English songs and 
Miss Fichenlaub played a group of piano 
numbers which included a Paganini- 
Liszt Etude and Albeniz’ “Seguidilla.” 
Margaret Conrad, violinist; Beulah Ro- 
sine, cellist, and Sylvia Bargman, pian- 
ist, “ave an admirable reading of Cho- 
pin’s Trio in G Minor. 





DUBUQUE, IOWA 


Feb. 3.—One of the most interesting 
musical events of this season was the 
visit Saturday afternoon and evening of 
the Elks Male Chorus of Minneapolis. 
David Nyvall, conductor, provided an ex- 
cellent program with several fine quar- 
tets and soloists, among whom special 
mention is due T. T. Kline, tenor. Nels 
Swenson, bass, sang an aria from “The 
Magic Flute” in excellent style. In the 
afternoon the local Elks entertained the 
students of the various schools and col- 
leges at a free concert. Mabel Rich, so- 
prano, assisted at .both concerts. Miss 
Rich and Franz Otto sang for the radio 
on Jan. 26 from a local station, giving 
several duets from “I] Trovatore,” as 
well as other numbers. Junita Hein ac- 





companied and also contributed two 
piano solos. R. F. Oto. 
CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—Louise Harrison 


Slade has accepted the contralto soloist 
position at the Winnetka Congregational 
Church, resigning a _ similar position 
with the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago. 

CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—William Phillips, 
baritone, and Alice Phillips, soprano, 
appeared in joint recital at the Palmer 
Park Auditorium on Sunday afternoon. 
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Praised by the Critics of 


PARIS BERLIN VIENNA LONDON 


Few women know how to display such mantfold 
intensities of feeling.—Le Menestral, Paris. 
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Maine Audience Hears Fifth 
Concert in Municipal 


Series 
By Fred Lincoln Hill 


i>) 


PORTLAND, ME., Feb. 3.—Edwin H. 
Lemare, organist, and Pablo Casals, 
’cellist, gave the fifth concert in the 
Municipal Series in City Hall on Jan. 
26. Mr. Lemare opened the program 
with Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in D and 
followed it with his own Second Ro- 
mance and Guilmant’s Marche Funebre 
and “Chant Seraphique.” His closing 
number was his own transcription of 
Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet.” He 
played with his customary skill, musi- 
cianship and finish. Casals_ played 


CLUBS ADD TO ACTIVITIES IN PORTLAND 


Handel’s Sonata in G, compositions by 
Hare, Granados, Schubert and Saint- 
Saéns, ending with an Adagio and Alle- 
gro by Boccherini. 

Ted Shawn, dancing partner of Ruth 
St. Denis, accomplished a difficult feat 
when for nearly an hour he held an audi- 
ence in City Hall interested and atten- 
tive to an extemporaneous lecture on the 
evolution of the dance, while awaiting 
the arrival of a delayed baggage car 
carrying the costumes of the Denishawn 
company. It was nearly 10.15 when the 
trunks finally reached the dressing 
rooms, and it speaks for the excellence 
of the program that an audience that 
nearly filled the auditorium watched 
Miss St. Denis and Mr. Shawn with 
their pupil-dancers until within a few 
minutes of midnight. Imagination, 
grace and charm characterized all the 
numbers. 

Members of the Rossini Club, assisted 
by the Polyphonic Society, under Alfred 
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Brinkler, gave a program on Jan. 18. 
Miss Noyes, president of the club, an- 
nounced that Paderewski had sent his 
thanks for the laurel wreath presented 
to him at his recital here recently. Last 
week’s program was devoted to Spanish 
and French music. The following artists 
were head: Gertrude Buxton, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Davis and Miss Montpellier and 
Miss Butterfield, pianists; Mrs. Bertha 
Fenderson, Mr. Lothrop, Mrs. Laird, 
Mrs. Boynton, Mrs. Florence Johnson 
and Avis Lamd, vocalists. 

The Marston Club met at the studio 
of Laura Ross on Jan. 22 and gave an 
interesting program opening with a 
paper on the Boston Symphony. Piano 
compositions by Beethoven and Raff, vio- 
lin numbers by Kreisler and Beethoven 
and songs by Cadman, Foote and Nut- 
ting were heard. 

The Music Commission recently inau- 
gurated the season’s free Sunday recitals 
on the municipal organ. 

The Portland Men’s Singing Club has 
been reorganized as a distinct musical 
body, separate from the Music Commis- 
sion, and is holding rehearsals under the 
baton of Alfred Brinkler. 





Margaret Anderton Returns from Tour 


Margaret Anderton, pianist, has re- 
turned from a brief tour, in the course 
of which she gave her “Peer Gynt” lec- 
ture-recital in Albany, N. Y., Newton 
and Fairfield, Conn. Miss Anderton pos- 
sesses the original orchestral score used 
by Grieg at the first performance of the 
“Peer Gynt” music in Christiania, Nor- 
way, which contains valuable annota- 
tions and directions. It was presented 
to Miss Anderton by the composer’s 
widow. 





Bangor Supervisor Weds 


BANGOR, ME., Feb. 3.—The marriage 
of Frances Blake Leonard and Carl Ver- 
non Catell was solemnized at the home 
of the bride’s parents in this city re- 
cently. The wedding march was played 
by Ruth Holden, pianist, and Adelbert 
W. Sprague, ’cellist. The bride is a 
graduate of the New England Conserva- 
tory and assistant supervisor of music in 
the Bangor public schools. 





WHEELING, W. VA., Feb. 3.—Hazel 
Seamon, contralto and a pupil of Clara 
Ross Ricci of this city, was one of the 
soloists at the second recital of the sea- 
son by the music department of the 
Wheeling Woman’s Club, at which, be- 
sides other numbers, she sang a group 
of songs composed by her teacher. These 
songs by Mrs. Ricci, which have been 
widely welcomed as melodious and vo- 
cally effective, were received with a great 
demonstration of approval and enjoy- 
ment. 





BANGOR, ME.—Pupils of C. Winfield 
Richmond, pianist and teacher, were pre- 
sented recently in a series of mid-winter 
recitals at Mr. Richmond’s studio. 





WICHITA, KAN.—Sister Gertrude Hen- 
neman, instructor in music at the Catho- 
lic Sisters’ College, Washington, D. C., 
was heard in a recital before the faculty 
and students of Mount Carmel Academy. 
Sixteen pupils of the Wichita College of 
Music were presented in a recent pro- 
gram. 


Harriet Van Emden to 
Sing in America After 
Successes in Europe 
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Harriet Van Emden, Soprano 


Harriet Van Emden, soprano, who 
since her successful New York début in 
Aeolian Hall last season has been sing- 
ing with signal success in the principal 
music centers of Europe, will return to 
America next January for a tour under 
the direction of Daniel Mayer. In the 
course of her stay abroad Miss Van 
Emden has been heard in concert and 
with orchestra and has been acclaimed 
in Berlin, Budapest, Prague, Vienna, 
The Hague. Rotterdam and Leipzig. 
Since the beginning of the year she has 
sung in Allenstein, Koénigsberg, Danzig 
and is booked for appearances in Berlin, 
Hamburg, Arnheim, Rotterdam, The 
Hague, Amsterdam, Nymegen and for 
twelve engagements in Poland in April. 
In Arnheim and Nymegen she will be 
heard with orchestra. Miss Van Emden 
has also been heard in many cities of 
America. where her voice and art 
stamped her as an artist of high caliber. 
She is a pupil of Marcella Sembrich. 





National Carillon Association Incor- 
porated in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3.—Articles 
of incorporation for the “National 
Carillon Association” have been granted 
here, the purpose being to “form a society 
or association for the purpose and object 
of erecting a building or buildings in the 
District of Columbia to be a memorial in 
commemoration of the sacrifices and 
ideals of America and her allies in the 
world-war.” The carillon will consist ot 
fifty-five bells, one for each state and 
American possession and for the District 
of Columbia. The incorporators are: 
Walter Damrosch, Alice A. Winter, Clara 
B. Burdette, William B. Westlake, J. 
Marian Shall, Ervin F. Smith, Henry K. 
Bush-Brown, Anna F. Oberndorfer, Lola 
MacD. Sleeth. Washington I. Chambers, 
Gilbert Grosvenor and Cleva W. Frizzell. 

ALFRED T. MARKS. 
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WISCONSIN CLUBS 
TO AID STUDENTS 


State Federation Board Meets 
in Milwaukee — Pianists 
and Symphony Heard 


By C. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 3.—The board of 
directors of the Wisconsin Federation of 
Music Clubs, at its recent meeting in 
this city, discussed plans for the ad- 
vancement of music. Among the move- 


ments sponsored by the body is one for 
the establishment of a fund to aid 
worthy music students. The delegates 
also discussed the advisability of found- 
ing music libraries in the public schools. 

The junior club movement was de- 
scribed as one of the most promising 
musical activities in this State, in an 
address by Mrs. Louis Pratt of Wausau, 
president of the association. Mrs. Her- 
bert Stapleton, in an address, eulogized 
music as a force to unite the family of 
the future. The speakers at a meeting 
held in the Hotel Astor included Milton 
Rusch of the Milwaukee Normal School 
of Music; Carl Eppert, conductor of the 
local Civic Orchestra, and Herman Smith, 
supervisor of music in the Milwaukee 
schools. 

The members of the board are: Mrs. 
Frank Wilford, Beloit; Mrs. J. F. Co- 
nant, Two Rivers; Mrs. W. G. Rasth, 
Burlington; Mrs. Charles Gleason, Mani- 
towoc; Mrs. F. E. Gardner, Beloit; E. B. 
Gordon, Madison; Mrs. John G. Rexford, 
Janesville; Agnes Benoe, Ashland, and 
Mrs. John LeFeber, Mrs. H. G. Lotter, 
Mrs. Charles McLenegan, Mrs. Georgia 
Hall, Mrs. Herbert Stapleton, Mrs. Cath- 
erine Pannill Mead, Mrs. M. F. Lyons, 
Mrs. Frederick Carberry and Pearl Van 
Vliet, all of Milwaukee. 

Two exceptional pianists enriched the 
local concert season recently. Guiomar 
Novaes was heard in a Sunday afternoon 
recital, in Margaret Rice’s Twilight Mu- 
sicales series, at the Pabst Theater on 
Jan. 28. The artist’s playing displayed 
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a notable vitality and balance, an ex- 
uberance tempered by restraint. She 
was heartily applauded in a program 
which included Beethoven’s Sonata, No. 
111; Schumann’s “Carnaval,” groups by 
Chopin and Albeniz, and the Liszt “Me- 
phisto” Waltz. 

Alfred Cortot exhibited his refined art 
in a piano recital under the local man- 
agement of Marion Andrews. Poetic 
element stood forth in a program of an 
intimate sort, which included numbers 
by Chopin, Debussy, Saint-Saéns and 
Albeniz. 


Jacques Gordon, concertmaster, was 
the soloist at the concert by the Chicago 
Symphony, under the leadership of Fred- 
erick Stock, in the Pabst Theater on Jan. 
22. He played D’Ambrosio’s Concerto in 
B Minor in brilliant style. The orchestral 
numbers included Brahms’ Third Sym- 
phony. A matinée for school children 
was given by the orchestra, in which Mr. 
Stock described the themes of the works 
played. 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, was 
heard under the auspices of the Arion 
Musical Club, at the Pabst Theater, on 


Jan. 25. Though he was suffering from 
a bad cold, Mr. Werrenrath showed his 
usual artistry in lieder by Brahms and 
Franz, and in songs in English by Deems 
Taylor, McGill, Penn, Rogers and 
O’Hara. Harry Spier supplied mu- 
sicianly accompaniments. 

Joel Lay, baritone, was heard in re- 
cital before a large audience at Im- 
manuel Presbyterian Church recently. 
The proceeds of the concert are to be de- 
voted to the artist’s study in Europe. 
Alexander MacFadyen was the accom- 
panist. 





Leonard Snyder Returns from Havana 


Leonard Snyder, tenor, known abroad 
as Leonardo Del Credo, has returned 
from a month’s stay in Havana, Cuba, 
where he sang with great success in 
“Aida,” “Trovatore” and “Tosca.” Mr. 
Snyder came to America several months 
ago after spending several years in 
Europe, where he sang in prominent 
overa houses in Italy and other coun- 
tries. 





Ringling on Tour of South 


Robert Ringling, baritone, who has 
been heard recently with the San Carlo 
Opera Company in Youngstown, Detroit, 
Buffalo, St. Louis, Memphis and Bur- 
lington, Vt., is now on a tour of the 
South. He gave a concert in New Or- 
leans on Feb. 3 and was scheduled to 
sing in Pensacola on Feb. 6 and in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., on Feb. 8. At the conclu- 
sion of his concert engagements he will 
rejoin the San Carlo forces for its series 
of performances on the Pacific Coast. 





Nyiregyhazi to Play in East 


Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pianist, who has 
just concluded a successful tour of the 
Pacific Coast, was heard in recital in 
Chicago on his way back to New York. 
He will give a recital in Boston on Feb. 
11; in Springfield on Feb. 12; Toronto, 
Feb. 20; Rochester, Feb. 22, and again 
in Boston on Feb. 25. The pianist will 
give his New York recital in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of Feb. 27. 
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John Tasker Howard Gives Lectures 


John Tasker Howard, writer, com- 
poser and formerly managing editor of 
the Musician, has been heard recently 
in a series of lectures on musical top- 
ics. He has appeared in Waterbury, 
Conn., Newark, Tarrytown, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y., Nutley, N. J., and New 
York. The lectures have been illustrated 
by reproductions on the Ampico. Mr. 
Howard has recently completed a mono- 
graph on the late Charles T. Griffes. 
This and a setting of Tennyson’s “There 
Is Sweet Music Here” are published by 
G. Schirmer, Inc. Another song, “The 
Sun Will Shine Again,” by Sigmund 
Spaeth, has been accepted for publica- 
tion by the Theodore Presser Company, 
Philadelphia. 





Claussen to Rejoin Metropolitan 


Julia Claussen, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who has 
been heard in concert since the begin- 
ning of the season, will rejoin the opera 
company in the latter part of the month. 
Among her recent appearances were re- 
citals at William Woods College in Ful- 
ton, Mo.; in joint recital with Alberto 
Salvi, harpist, in Reading; with the 
Morning Choral Club of St. Louis and 
in Philadelphia. 





Laros Plays in Indiana Cities 


Earle Laros, pianist, who will give a 
series of concerts in Kansas and Mis- 
souri this month, was heard recently in 
several places in Indiana. He played in 
Greensburg, under the auspices of the 
music department of the Departmental 
Club, a reengagement from last year; in 
Indianapolis, where he was reengaged 
for another recital next season, and in 
Bluffton. 





Jeannette Vreeland to Sing for Clubs 


Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, who has 
fulfilled many important engagements 
with various choral societies in the East 
this season, has been engaged to sing 
with the Newark Lyric Club, Dr. Arthur 
D. Woodruff, conductor; with the Keene, 
N. H., Choral Club, under the leadership 
of Nelson P. Coffin, and in joint recital 
with Richard Crooks, tenor, in North- 
field, Mass. On the occasion of her re- 
cent appearance as soloist with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Miss Vreeland, at the 
request of Pierre Monteux, sang three 
arias, Air de Lia from “L’Enfant Prodi- 
gue,” “Vissi d’Arte” from “Tosca” and 
“Depuis le jour” from “Louise.” Later 
in' the same week she sang in a per- 
formance of “The Messiah” with the 
Pittsburgh Mendelssohn Choir and made 
two appearances in Larchmont, N. Y. 


Gigli Engaged for Festivals 

Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, who is taking a 
two-weeks’ vacation from the opera, 
sang at a soirée at the New York home 
of Clarence Mackay on Feb. 3, and will 
be heard in the concert of the Mozart 
Society on Feb. 20. The tenor has been 
engaged for festival appearances in 
Memphis, Spartanburg, Ann Arbor and 
Evanston and for concerts in Pittsfield, 
Jersey City and Toledo. 





Thomas to Have Active Month 


John Charles Thomas, baritone, was 
heard in a musicale given by Mrs. Fred- 
erick Upham at the Blackstone Hotel in 
Chicago on the afternoon of Jan. 29 and 
at the home of Mrs. Charles H. Semff in 
New York on Feb. 2. Forthcoming en- 
gagements include concerts in Charles- 
ton, S. C.; Norfolk, Va: Washington, 
Trenton, Boston, Lowell, Princeton, 
Summit, Atlantic City and his third 
New York concert in Aeolian Hall on 
the afternoon of March 18. He will also 
be heard in his fourth appearance each 
in Baltimore, Brooklyn and Washington 
and his fifth appearance in Chicago. 





Cecil Arden Begins Concert Tour 


Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who is on 
a two months’ leave of absence from the 
opera, opened her series of concerts with 
three appearances in Washington in the 
week of Jan. 20. She was heard at the 
annual dinner of the Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, at the Walter Reed Hospital and at 
the Pan-American reception. She was 
also guest of honor at a reception given 
at the Congressional Club. Miss Arden 
will leave for an extended tour of the 
West on March 1. 





Barbara Maurel Tours Middle West 


Barbara Maurel, mezzo-soprano, left 
New York last week on an extended con- 
cert tour through the Middle West. She 
will be heard in St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Tulsa, Omaha, Lincoln, Topeka, Wichita, 
Joplin, Oklahoma City, Enid and other 
cities in Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Feb. 4.—Mme. Louise Homer and her 
daughter. Louise Homer Stires, gave a 
joint recital in Carnegie Music Hall on 
Jan. 29. The audience completely filled 
the auditorium. The Paulist Choristers 
sang a program of interest in Soldiers’ 
Memorial Hall on Feb. 8. 
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INDIANAPOLIS LAUDS CINCINNATI FORCES 





Russian Grand Opera Com- 
pany Heard in Three Works 


—Contest Announced 
By Pauline Schelischmidt 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 1.—The Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, Fritz Reiner, con- 
ductor, played the second concert of the 
series of three at the Murat Theater 
on Jan. 25, winning genuine approval 


from a large audience. The orchestral 
contributions were Tchaikovsky’s “Man- 
fred” Symphony and “Romeo and 
Juliet” Overture, both played with 
vigor, and leaving the impression of a 
splendid body of musicians under the 
guidance of a remarkable conductor. In 
the “Rhapsodie Négre,” played by the 
composer, John Powell succeeded in 
pleasing the audience. The concert was 
managed by the Ona B. Talbot Fine Arts 
Association. 

The Russian Grand Opera Company 
fulfilled a three days’ engagement at 
the Murat Theater on Jan. 29, 30 and 
31, opening with Moussorgsky’s “Boris 
Godounoff,” followed by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Snow Maiden,” on Jan. 30 and, 
at the Wednesday matinée, by Anton 
Rubinstein’s “Demon,” ending with an 
evening performance on Halévy’s “La 
Juive.” The “Snow Maiden” seemed to 
be the most comprehensible to the audi- 
ence. Eugene Fuerst led orchestra and 
singers very capably. Ona B. Talbot 
managed the engagement. 


The dedicatory organ recital by Dr. 
Charles Heinroth of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, at the Tabernacle 
Presbyterian Church on Jan. 30 was at- 
tended by more than 1300 persons. 
Some of the numbers were Rossini’s 
Overture to “William Tell,” Wagner’s 
“Ride of the Valkyries,” Tchaikovsky’s 
“Danse Arabe,” and numbers by Pietro 
Yon, Liadoff, Dithier, McFall and others. 

Edna Swanson ver Haar, contralto, 
and Bogumil Sykora, ’cellist, gave a pro- 
gram which was enjoyed by a large au- 
dience at the Athenaeum on Jan. 28. 
Miss ver Haar sang Cadman’s “Songs 
of the Robin Woman” from “Shanewis,” 
Hageman’s “Animal Crackers,” Schu- 
mann’s “Lotusblume,” and Bach’s “My 
Heart Ever Faithful” and other num- 
bers. Mr. Sykora played Tchaikovsky’s 
“Variations on a Rococo Theme,” Piatti’s 
“Airs Baskyrs,” a Bach “Arioso,” and a 
Chopin Etude. 

The prize for violin in the Indiana 
State Contest for Young American Pro- 
fessional Musicians, sponsored by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
will be known as the “Hugh McGibney 
Prize for Violin.” Dr. Thaddeus Rich, 
concertmaster, and assistant conductor 
of the Philadelphia Symphony, has sent 
a check for twenty-five dollars to Hazel 
Simmons-Steele, State chairman, as a 
donation toward the contest, with the 
request that it be given in Mr. McGib- 
ney’s name. Mr. McGibney has been 
head of the violin department of the 
Metropolitan School of Music for many 
years and was Dr. Rich’s teacher when 
he was a resident of Indianapolis. 





KANSAS CITY PLANS 
DRAMATIC “ELIJAH” 


Oratorio to Be Given by Huge 
Company — Prominent 
Artists Heard in Recitals 


By John A. Selby, Jr. 





KANSAS CITy, Mo., Feb. 3.—Plans for 
a giant production of Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” on April 4 and 5, in Convention 
Hall, were made concrete when Ear! Ro- 
senberg, general choral director, met 
forty sub-directors on Jan. 22, in the 
First Christian Church. The oratorio is 
to be given in dramatic form, the dra- 
matic part being under the direction of 
William Dodd Chenery of Springfield, Ill. 
The production is in connection with the 
meeting that week in Kansas City of the 
Missouri Federated Music Clubs. Two 
thousand will have places in the cast 
and chorus. 


Toscha Seidel, violinist, made a very 
successful appearance on Jan. 23, in the 
Shubert Theater, as one of the attrac- 
tions of the Fritschy concert series. Mr. 
Seidel’s program included the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto, the Vitali-Charlier Cha- 
conne, and two groups of shorter pieces. 

Frieda Hempel gave a recital on Jan. 
23 in the High School Auditorium in 
Kansas City, Kan. Miss Hempel was 
assisted by Coenraad V. Bos, accom- 
ranist, and Louis P. Fritze, flautist. Her 
program included coloratura arias, a 
group of lieder, and several song groups. 
The same night Thurlow Lieurance and 
his company appeared in Ivanhoe Audi- 
torium as one of the Ivanhoe concert 
series, giving a program of Indian music. 

Walter Greene. baritone, and Alfred 
Mirovitch, pianist, were heard on Jan. 
22, in Ivanhoe Auditorium in joint re- 
cital as one of the Kirke attractions. 
Phillip Gordon, pianist, and Elinor Whit- 
temore, violi ist, gave recitals on Jan. 
22 and 24, respectively, the first before 
the Kansas City Musical Club and the 
second a public concert in Ivanhoe Au- 
ditorium. The Ampico was used at both 
recitals. 

Artists from the faculty of the Kan- 
sas City Conservatory of Music have 
been heard recently in three programs, 
one of which was a concert on Jan. 14, 
in Ivanhoe Auditorium, given by the 
Conservatory Orchestra under Arnold 
Volpe, musical director of the institu- 
tion. The soloist was Mrs. W. Laurence 
Dickey, mezzo-soprano. Francois Bouch- 
er of the violin department appeared 
Jan. 24, in Conservatory Hall in the first 
recital he has given in four years. He 
was assisted by Ethel Johnson Rosen- 
thal, soprano. Max Selinsky, violinist, 
and John Thompson, head of the piano 
department, were heard in a recital Jan. 


8, in Conservatory Hall, assisted by 
Gladys Brittain, soprano. 

The Little Symphony, under the baton 
of N. DeRubertis, made two appearances 
in January, the first in Ivanhoe Audi- 
torium with Alberto Salvi, harpist, and 
Nora Moss, contralto, as soloists, and 
the second in a lecture recital in the 
Grand Avenue Temple in conjunction 
with Edith M. Rhetts and Geneve Lich- 
tenwalter, pianist, who played a Mozart 
concerto with the ensemble. The organi- 
zation also gave a concert in commemo- 
ration of the twenty-second anniversary 
of Verdi’s death on Jan. 29 in conjunc- 
tion with the Italian Choral Club and 
Mrs. Allen Taylor and Mrs. Luigi Vaiani, 
sopranos; Esther Darnall, contralto, and 
the quartet of the Little Symphony, Al- 
exander Blackman and William D. 
Ready, violinists; L. C. Long, viola, and 
Delssohn Conway, ’cellist. 





CLUB HOUSE DEDICATED 


Des Moines Women’s Club Edifice Pro- 
vides New Auditorium 


DEs MOINES, IowA, Feb. 3.—The new 
$160,000 club house of the Des Moines 
Women’s Club was dedicated with an 
elaborate program on the afternoon of 
Jan. 23. Mrs.-W. H. Carroll, represent- 


ing the building committee, presented 
the keys of the edifice to Mrs. Frank C. 
Travers, president of the club. Mrs. R. 
R. Peters, a former president, made an 
address. Following a program’ by 
speakers, the Club Chorus, led by R. J. 
Pearce, Jr., gave a delightful musical 
program. The assisting soloists were 
Susan B. Eddy, soprano, and Arcule 
Sheasby, violinist. 

The club house includes an auditorium 
for the giving of musical and other pro- 
grams, with a seating capacity of 1600. 
The stage has a large proscenium, with 
a curtain of turquoise and burnt orange. 

The Philharmonic Chorus, conducted 
by Ross Vernon Miller, gave a repetition 
of Haydn’s “Creation” at the First 
Methodist Church recently. The soloists 
were: Mabelle Wagner Shank, soprano; 
Dean Carr, tenor, and Mr. Miller, bass, 
with Mrs. Barnett at the organ. 

HOLMES COWPER. 








PADEREWSKI IN KENTUCKY 





Lexington Club Gives Oratorio Program 
—Junior Organization Grows 


LEXINGTON, Ky., Feb. 3.—The most 
enthusiastic audience ever assembled at 
a Lexington concert greeted Ignace J. 


Paderewski, who was heard in recital at 
the Woodland Auditorium on Jan. 26. 
The artist’s program included Mendels- 
sohn’s “Variations Serieuses,” Op. 54; 
Schumann’s Fantasia, Op. 17; Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata, Op. 57, and groups by 
Chopin and Liszt. The pianist gener- 
ously gave some seven encores, includ- 


ing his own Menuet. The concert was 
under the management of Anna Chan- 
dler Goff. : 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
MacDowell Club, held at the club rooms 
on Jan. 23, the subject under considera- 
tion was the Oratorio. A paper was 
read by Mrs. George Mastin, and musi- 
cal illustrations were given by Catherine 
Lyons, and by a trio including Mary 
Campbell Scott and Mrs. A. S. J. Tucker, 
sopranos, and Mrs. Henry T. Duncan, 
contralto. Interesting papers on other 
subjects were read by Mrs. Dingus and 
Mrs. Tucker. 

At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Junior department of the same club 
fifteen new members were enrolled, 
making a total of fifty-five. An inter- 
esting program was given by the young 
people, supplemented by a talk by Mrs. 
Dingus. MARY CAMPBELL SCOTT. 


BUFFALO AUDIENCE 
GREETS NEW CHOIR 


United German Singers Make 
Their Bow—Chaliapin 
Welcomed 


By Frank W. Balch 


BuFFALO, Feb. 3.—The United Ger- 
man Singers of Buffalo made their first 
public appearance at a concert given by 
the Stuttyart Opera Singers before a 
large audience at the Criterion Theater 


on Jan. 28. The new organization is 
under the leadership of Alois Stock- 
mann, a made two contributions to 
the program with decided success. The 
Stuttgart singers, led by Karl Kromer, 
and assisted by Gertrude Betzler, so- 
prano; Albert Seibert and Ilka Knoed- 
ler, repeated the successes they pre- 
viously gained here. Otto Koeller, Ger- 
man dialect poet, gave some recitations. 

Feodor Chaliapin sang before a ca- 
pacity audience at Elmwood Music Hall 
on Jan. 25 under the local management 
of Musical Arts, Bessie Bellanca, di- 
rector. Under the spell of his intense 
dramatic power, his hearers were excited 
to remarkable enthusiasm, and the artist, 
though suffering some restraint through 
a severe cold, added encore after en- 
core. Some of the audience crowded at 
the stage door and cheered the artist 
after the recital. Russian folk-songs 
made up a great part of his program; 
but because of his cold, he did not sing 
any of the arias which have aroused 
Metropolitan operagoers. 

The “Woodmen’s Song,” composed by 
John Lund of Buffalo, leader of half a 
dozen big musical organizations, was a 
feature of the second concert of the Buf- 
falo Orpheus in Elmwood Music Hall on 
Jan. 29. This number, dedicated to 
Jacob Mueller, president of the Orpheus, 
proved a strong, stirring composition of 
broad, sweeping melody that instantly 
caught the fancy of the crowd and made 
its repetition necessary. 

Grace Marcella Liddane of New York, 
soprano, met with a most cordial recep- 
tion at this concert on her first local ap- 
pearance, and had to respond to encores 
because of the beauty of her voice and 
her vocal technique. Edmund Northrup 
of Buffalo, baritone, sang effectively the 
solos in the choral number, “Frithjof On 
the Sea,” by Max Bruch, and some mis- 
cellaneous numbers. The Orpheus String 
Orchestra played well. William J. 
Gomph, at the piano, deserves special 
mention. Beautiful phrasing character- 
ized the chorus singing of “A Song in 
May,” by Van der Stucken, with Mr. 
Hettrich, tenor, and Mr. Northrup as 
the soloists. 

For fifty years’ continuous service in 
the Orpheus. Stephen Beetinger and 
Henry Wetter were awarded honor 
badges, and were decorated by G. B. 
Lautz and G. Wennecheimer, two sing- 
ers who have exceeded the half-century 
mark in Orpheus service. 

Charles Schilsky, leader of the Schil- 
sky String Quartet, and Harry Cump- 
son, pianist, continued their series of 
lecture-recitals on Saturday, Jan. 27, 
with an interesting Sonata program. 

Rebecca Cutter Howe, soprano; Irwin 
S. Binder and William Benbow, organ- 
ists, and Max Joseffer, violinist, gave a 
Sundav afternoon recital at Elmwood 
Music Hall on Jan. 29. These artists, 
heard too infreauently by local audi- 
ences, are all Buffalonians, and their 
program proved one of the most artistic 
and attractive of the season. 
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Boston Becomes Enthusiastic Over 
Opera from Chicago in Second Week 





Excellence of Performances Draws Capacity Houses and Cuts 
Down Deficit for Season to $30,000—Public to Be Asked to 
Subscribe to Guarantee Fund for Chicagoans’ Visit Next 
Year—Symphony Gives Second Supplementary Concert— 
Violinist, Pianists and Singers in Recitals 





By HENRY LEVINE 
PT UCLA PCL PLUMP LMU UMMC MPO IUMMH OMIM PUH UAT UOT IMMTTH PRI EUNT UTA UMTT MMMM ROUT UUM TMTUOTUTTI TT 


OSTON, Feb. 6.—The Chicago Civic 
Opera Association completed a high- 

ly successful two-weeks’ season of grand 
opera at the Boston Opera House on 
Saturday evening, Feb. 3. Much of the 
success of the short season was due to 
the enterprise of L. H. Mudgett, man- 
ager of the Boston Opera House, and 
to the untiring efforts of the managing 
committee, consisting of Ralph L. Flan- 
ders, Wallace Goodrich, Edwin Farn- 
ham Greene, John E. Thayer, Jr., and 
E. Sohier Welch. Through the solicita- 
tion of a guarantee committee, more 
than 100 guarantors had pledged finan- 
cial support to the extent of $100,000 to 
cover any deficit that might accrue. The 
attendance in the first week was only 
fair, due to the fact that the Boston 


public was unacquainted with the pre- . 


vailing excellence of the performances 
During the second 
week, however, practically every per- 
formance was sold out. The demand for 
seats was sufficiently great to have kept 
the company at the Opera House for 
another week. The managing commit- 
tee roughly estimates a $30,000 deficit 
for the two weeks, to be borne propor- 
tionately by the guarantors. 

Plans are now being laid for a return 
of the Chicago Opera forces next season 
for at least two weeks and probably 
three. The public will be asked to sub- 
scribe to the new guarantee fund, just 
as the Chicago public supports its season 
of opera. A Boston-Chicago Opera As- 
sociation, with headquarters at 24 Fed- 
eral Street, will have charge of this sub- 
scription campaign. 

The general satisfaction over the ar- 
tistic, social and comparative financial 
success of the opera season was re- 
flected in the ranks of the Chicago man- 
agement, which is enthusiastic over the 
prospects of returning next season. 


Fourteen Operas Given 


Three operas, “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” 
“Tosca” and “Walkiire,” presented in 
the first week, were repeated in the 
second. “Parsifal,” “Snegourotchka,” 
“Madama _ Butterfly,” “Carmen” and 
“Jewels of the Madonna” completed the 
répertoire of the week. In all fourteen 
operas were given in the two weeks’ 
stay. Two of these, “Cavalleria” and 
“Pagliacci,” were customarily presented 
together. None of the operas was new 
to Boston, last week’s report that 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re” had just had its 
first Boston performance being inad- 
vertent. 

“L’Amore dei Tre Re” opened the sec- 
ond week on Monday evening, Jan. 29. 
Mary Garden as Fiora, Virgilio Lazzari 
as Archibaldo, Georges Baklanoff as 
Manfredo and Giulio Crimi as Avito re- 
peated their excellent performance of 
the previous week. The rest of the 
cast was unchanged, Lodovico Oliviero 
as F'laminio. José Mojica as a Youth, 
Kathryn Browne as a Handmaiden, Mel- 
vena Passmore as a Young Girl, Anna 
Correnti as an Old Woman and a Voice. 
Giorgio Polacco repeated his eloquent 
reading of Montermezzi’s score. 

_“Parsifal” was given on Tuesday eve- 
ning and its performance was the least 
engrossing of all. Nevertheless, the 
performance by the Chicagoans was a 
welcome one. Mark Oster gave a poign- 
ant delineation of Amfortas. Edouard 
Cotreuil, in the réle of Gurnemanz, sang 
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with appropriate depth and warmth of 
feeling. Forrest Lamont sang the music 
of Parsifal in agreeable manner. Wil- 
liam Beck lent diabolic fury to Klingsor. 
Joseph Legan was Titurel. Cyrena Van 
Gordon as Kundry showed versatility in 
characterizing and vocal skill. Lesser 
réles were capably filled by José Mo- 
jica, Milo Luka, Hazel Eden, Kathryn 
Browne, Louis Derman and _ Lodovico 
Oliviero. The Flower Maidens were 
Melvena Passmore, Alice d’Hermanoy, 
Elizabeth Kerr, Irene Pavloska, Hazel 
Eden and Kathryn Browne. Ettore Pa- 
nizza conducted. 


A Charming Snow Maiden 


“Snégourotchka,” recently given by 
the Russian Grand Opera Company, was 
performed at the Wednesday matinée. 
Edith Mason gave a charming portrayal 
of the Snow Maiden and sang with de- 
lightful naivete. Shepherd Lel was well 
sung by Alice d’Hermanoy. Irene Pav- 
loska gave a vivid presentation of the 
heartbroken Koupava. Cyrena Van Gor- 
don sang the lesser réle of the Spring 
Fay. Edouard Cotreuil was King Frost. 
Angelo Minghetti gave a presentable 
version of Tsar Berendey, though his 
singing was marred by _ occasional 
hoarseness. Georges Baklanoff made an 
ardent Mizguir. Désiré Defrére as 
Bobyl and Maria Claessens as Bobylika 
acted humorously, though they could not 
achieve the broad farcicalness of the 
native Russians heard here recently. 
William Beck was Bermiata, Milo Luka 
Carnival, Hazel Eden the Page, Lodo- 
vico Oliviero the Spirit of the Woods, 
José Mojica the First Herald and Mio 
Luka the Second Herald. Incidental 
dances by Adolph Bolm, Anna Ludmilla 
and bailet were heartily applauded. 
Richard Hagerman conducted forcefully. 

“Tosca” was repeated on Wednesday 
evening, with variations in the cast. 
Claudio Muzio. instead of Mary Garden, 
sang Tosca and achieved a markedly dif- 
ferent portrayal of the part. It was 
nevertheless noteworthy for its dramatic 
realism and vocal beauty. The other 
change was that of Cesare Formichi, 
instead of Georges Baklanoff, in the part 
of Scarpia. His characterization was 
forceful and cruel and his singing of the 
role was praiseworthy. 

On Thursday evening “Walkiire” was 
repeated, with the same cast and with 
the same excellence of singing and dra- 
matic detail that characterized the first 
performance in the previous week. 


Closing Performances Briiliant 


On Friday evening “Madama Butter- 
fly’ was performed. Edith Mason added 
to her skilful portrayals of lyric and 
poignant réles with a highly creditable 
performance of Cio-Cio-San. Irene 
Pavloska, too, sustained the favorable 
impressions of her histrionic skill with 
her excellent portrayal of Suzuki. 
Giulio Crimi sang the music of Pinker- 
ton with pleasing and ardent lyricism, 
but was not so fortunate in achieving 
visual realism. In the latter respect was 
Giacomo Rimini’s Sharpless also at 
fault, though he sang creditably. Lesser 
parts were capably taken: Prince Yama- 
dori by José Mojica, the Bonze by Wil- 
liam Beck, Goro by Sallustio Civai and 
the Registrar by Louis Derman. Giorgio 
Polacco gave a highly individual inter- 
pretation of the score. 

The Saturday matinée production of 
“Carmen” was sold out far in advance. 
The cast was a notable one. Giulio 
Crimi sang Don José, Mary Garden was 
Carmen, Georges Baklanoff Escamillo, 
Mary McCormic Micaela, Edouard Co- 
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treuil Zuniga, Milo Luka Morales, Mel- 
vena Passmore Frasquita, Irene Pav- 
loska Mercedes, Désiré Defrére Dan- 
cairo, José Mojica Remendado and 
Eugenio Correnti Lillas Pastia. Giorgio 
Polacco conducted. 

The closing performance of the two- 
weeks’ season was a brilliant presenta- 
tion of Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the 
Madonna.” Rosa Raisa made her sole 
appearance of the week in the réle of 
Maliella and achieved extraordinary suc- 
cess with her performance. Her voice 
had richness, depth and variety of dra- 
matic quality. Her acting was spon- 
taneous, vital, full of abandon and com- 
pelling in romantic beauty. Giacomo 
Rimini made a swaggering Rafaele and 
did his best singing in this réle. For- 
rest Lamont, too, sang excellently and 
acted convincingly in the réle of Gen- 
naro. The work of these three artists 
dominated the superb’ performance. 
Other parts were skillfully presented. 
Carmela by Maria Claessens, Biasco by 
Lodovico Oliviero, Ciccillo and Rocco by 
José Mojica and Sallustio Civai, Stella, 
Serena and Concetta by Melvena Pass- 
more, Hazel Eden and Kathryn Browne; 
Gracia by Anna Ludmila, Tetonno by 
José Mojica, a Flower Girl by Hazel 
Eden. Pietro Cimini gave a vital read- 
ing of the score. 

Praise again should be given to the 
excellent scenic and lighting effects and 
to the dependable singing by the chorus. 


Symphony's Popular Program 


The Boston Symphony gave the sec- 
ond of its supplementary concerts on 
Monday evening, Jan. 29. Tchaikovsky’s 
Symphony, No. 4, in F Minor; Mendels- 
sohn’s Overture, “Ruy Blas,” and “Fin- 
landia,” by Sibelius, formed the orches- 
tral part of the program. The assisting 
artist was Renée Chemet, French vio- 
linist, who was heard in Lalo’s Spanish 
Symphony for Violin and Orchestra. 
Mme. Chemet played with warmth of 
tone and gave a fluent and brilliant in- 
terpretation of the work. 


People’s Symphony Plays Well 


The People’s Symphony gave its four- 
teenth concert at the St. James The- 
ater on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 28, with 
Emil Mollenhauer conducting. Smetana’s 
“Bartered Bride” Overture and Beetho- 
ven’s Seventh Symphony received sonor- 
ous and authoritative performances by 
Mr. Mollenhauer and orchestra. The as- 
sisting artist, Edith Thompson, pianist, 
played Tchaikovsky’s B Flat Minor Con- 
certo with technical dash, ringing bril- 
liance cf tone and interpretative ardor. 
She was cordially received and respond- 
ed with several encores. 


Beatrice Griffin, Violinist, Heard 


Beatrice Griffin, pupil of Richard Bur- 
gin, gave a violin recital in Steinert 
Hall on Tuesday evening, Jan. 30. She 
played works by Vitali, Bruch, Balaki- 
reff-Auer, Schubert-Wilhelmj, Porpora- 
Kreisler and Wienawski. Miss Griffin 
revealed a technique ample for’ her 
music, an ingratiating tone and a feel- 
ing for musical values. She was ably 
assisted by Samuel Goldberg at the 
piano. 


Alda and Siloti in Recital 


Frances Alda. soprano, and Alexander 
Siloti, pianist, were heard in joint re- 
cital, the fourth concert in the Steinert 
Series, at Symphony Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, Jan. 28. Mme. Alda sang 
with delightful artistry, charming in- 
terpretative sense and with plausible 
discretion in the employment of tonal 
volume. For contrast Mr. Siloti gave 
storming performances of works which 


lent themselves to bravura playing. He 
played with masterful technique and 
dash, and, as foil to the dainty singing 
of Mme. Alda, he achieved tonal volume 
of heroic proportions. 


Milhaud at Flute Players Club 


Darius Milhaud, French composer, 
was the guest of the Flute Players’ Club 
on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 28. The fol- 
lowing compositions by Mr. Milhaud 
were performed with the composer at 
the piano: Sonata for piano, flute, oboe 
and clarinet and three piano pieces, 
“Printemps,” two dances from “Sau- 
dades do Brazil” and Romance and “Rag 
Caprice.” 


Ethyl Hayden Sings Again 


Ethyl Hayden, soprano, sang in recital 
at Jordan Hall on Wednesday evening, 
Jan. 31, giving a miscellany of French, 
German and American songs. Miss 
Hayden, who was heard with pleasure 
as soloist in the “Messiah,” given in De- 
cember by the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety, renewed the favorable impression 
created then by her singing. She has a 
light and pleasing quality of voice, 
which she employs with musicianly 
taste. 


Tillotson Gives Second Recital 


Frederic Tillotson, pianist, gave his 
second annual Boston concert at Jordan 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 3. His 
program contained compositions by 
Bach, Schumann, Cyril Scott, Ravel, 
Debussy, Albeniz, Chopin, Glinka-Bala- 
kireff and Paganini-Liszt. Mr. Tillot- 
son revealed an authority and poise as 
well as his characteristic brilliance and 
virtuosity. His tone was at all times of 
exquisite beauty and his command of 
nuances was varied and expressive. Cap- 
tivating. too, were his brilliant finger 
work, his rhythmic feeling and sense of 
rubato. His interpretation showed re- 
finement of thought and study. 





Edith Mason Sings with Orchestra of 
New England Conservatory 


Boston, Feb. 3.—Edith Mason, so- 
prano of the Chicago Civic Opera Asso- 
ciation, sang with the New England 
Conservatory Orchestra in Jordan Hall 
on the afternoon of Jan. 30 at a concert 
complimentary to the teachers, students 
and alumni of the Conservatory. Wal- 
lace Goodrich, dean of the faculty, con- 
ducted during Miss Mason’s singing of 
“Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto,” and by 
his invitation, Giorgio Polacco in the 
aria from “Louise.” After the concert 
an informal reception was given Miss 
Mason, who is a former pupil of the Con- 
servatory. The student body was repre- 
sented by a committee of the Conserva- 
tory Club and several hundred of the 
faculty and students attended the recep- 
tion and were presented to Miss Mason. 

W. J. PARKER. 


Prelude Club Gives Concert 


Boston, Feb. 3.—The Prelude Club, 
Mary G. Reed, president, gave a concert 
in Faelten Hall recently when a pro- 
gram of piano numbers and songs was 
heard by a large audience. Edward 
Boatner, baritone, winner of the prize 
contest of the Massachusetts Federation 
of Music Clubs was featured on the 
program. He sang with genuine artis- 
try compositions of Hiie, Ferrata and 
Massenet and Negro spirituals by Bur- 
leigh, Johnson and Lawrence Brown. 
Adele Braham and Flora Ramsey were 
heard in groups of songs, while Esther 
Chandler and Lucy Wilcox were piano 
soloists. The accompanists were Mary 
G. Reed and Elsie Lukes. 

W. J. PARKER. 
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Delia Reinhardt Says Good Singing 
Is Beginning, Not End of Opera Art 
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muted into material for expression of 
emotion upon the stage. The lines of a 
face seen on the street in passing can 
give an idea for make-up; the intonation 
of a voice in conversation, particularly 
in anger or some other strong emotion, 
can be copied and used in singing; a 
gesture of the hand or head, the pose of 
a statue or a picture, all of these things 
can be used. For instance, when I was 
preparing Euryanthe, I got my inspira- 
tion from a Madonna in the Pinacothek 
in Munich. I studied the pose of the 
figure and the expression of the face 
until I had made both of them completely 
mine, and then I reproduced them upon 
the stage. Similarly, when I sang /phi- 
genia, I spent hours in the Glyptothek, 
looking at the Greek vases, statuary and 
friezes until I was able to stand as the 
ancients stood and walk and sit as they 
sat. 


Takes Singing for Granted 


“These things are not only the duty 
of a singer, but they are a delight as 
well. The mere vocalization of a rédle 
is comparatively easy, the sort of thing 
that is taken for granted and looked 
upon by the real artist not as the end 
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of the matter but rather the point of 
departure. 

“Of course the modern idea in opera 
is the dramatic idea. That, I think, is 
one of the most important changes that 
have taken place in the development of 
opera. And so the point comes up as to 
whether the older works, composed when 
singers merely sang in opera and did not 
attempt anything more than a super- 
ficial delineation of the dramatic side of 
the réle, ought still to be sung in that 
way, or whether they should be given all 
the dramatic value that one can put into 
them. I have heard of singers of the 
old coloratura réles who say that they 
are unwilling to make the parts dra- 
matic, as their singing would suffer in 
consequence if they did. Personally I 
cannot see that this is so. If you know 
how to sing, if you are absolutely sure 
of every note in your voice and do not 
allow yourself to force it, there is no 
reason why emphasizing the dramatic 
side of a scene should do your singing 
any harm. However, in the last analy- 
sis, what the public want is the thing 
to do. 

“When I study a new role I do not 
approach it from the musical side first. 
That, as I have said, I take for granted. 
It is understood that I can sing it or it 
would not be given to me to do. Very 
well. First I take the score and sit 
down and read the text through, so as 
to find out what it is all about, to get the 
role in its relationship with the other 
indivilual réles and with the work as a 
whole. I try to discover the spiritual 
and the poetic significance of the part 
if it is poetic and spiritual, its symbol- 
ism if it is symbolic and its merely dra- 
matic significance if it is merely dra- 





New York, Feb. 8, 1923. 


ILLA Gemunder the so- 
8. prano, selects her pro- 
grams from the works of French, 
Italian, German, Swedish, Russian, 
Norwegian and English composers 
and sings them in their original 
tongue. This wide latitude gives 
her audiences the opportunity of 
hearing programs that are out of 
the usual routine of song recitals 
Miss Gemunder presents 
them they are indeed musical 
events. These programs are all 
thoroughly memorized which adds 
not a little to their enjoyment. 
She is worth hearing. 


and as 


y.C. D. 
(To Be Continued) 
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matic. Then, when I have that fully in 
my mind, I start in memorizing the 
music, still away from the piano. Of 
course one can’t do this absolutely, but 
you get the idea of phrases, the cues, the 
rests and pauses which are difficult al- 
ways, and then, when I have a pretty 
good idea of the part and have it fairly 
well memorized, I sing it with an accom- 
panist. 


Accuracy of Costumes 


“Costume is another thing which in- 
terests me tremendously. Of course, 
being a woman, I like to have things 
that are beautiful and becoming, but 
accuracy of period is more important 
than actual beauty. In Munich the art- 
ists are not permitted to have their own 
costumes, as they are all part of the 
general design. For instance, in the pro- 
duction of ‘Iphigenia’ Professor Prae- 
torius copied all the scenery and cos- 
tumes from old Greek vases and the 
exquisite Tanagra figurines in the Glyp- 
tothek, and they were not only accurate 
but beautiful into the bargain. 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





Covent Garden Passes 
as Home of Opera 
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new power and one that before long 
rescued the fine old house from the 
slough of despond into which it had 
sunk. Sir Augustus Harris, who had 
been successfully experimenting with 
Italian opera at Drury Lane, undertook 
to run Covent Garden if he were given 
a free hand. He was given one, and, 
thanks to his enterprise and artistic 
skill, soon brought back fame and for- 
tune. Under his admirable régime the 
star of grand opera shone at Covent 
Garden more brightly than ever, and all 
music-loving London flocked to the ban- 
ner he raised there. On his untimely 
death, in 1896, the management passed 
into the hands of the Royal Opera Syn- 
dicate. It is this body which, under 
force of circumstances, has just made 
over the historic theater to Sir Oswald 
Stoll. The initial program to be pre- 
sented there under this régime is to be a 
“revue” entitled “You’d Be Surprised!” 
The name seems well selected. 


Dickens and the Drama 


A little known fact connected with the 
history of Covent Garden Theater is 
that no less a person than Charles Dick- 
ens once attempted to get a footing 
there. As a very young man he had a 
bad attack of stage fever and fancied 
himself as a tragedian. By dint of pull- 


ing the proper strings, he secured a 
letter of introduction to the manager. 
An appointment was made for him to 
call. Before he could do so, however, he 
fell ill and when he recovered it was too 
late. Still, as things turned out, this 
was a blessing in disguise, for, abandon- 
ing all hopes of a stage career, he sat 
down and wrote “Pickwick” instead. 





Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano, 
will give a recital in the Studebaker 
Theater in Chicago on Feb. 18. It will 
be directed by F. Wight Neumann. 
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BUFFALO ACCLAIMS DETROIT SYMPHONY 


i Beryl Rubinstein Plays with 


Orchestra—Daisy Jean 
and Trio Heard 


By Frank W. Balch 
BUFFALO, Feb. 3.— Beryl Rubinstein 
appeared as soloist with the Detroit 
Symphony in the third of its series of 
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A TALE of TWO CITIES 


and 


JEROME 


SWINFORD 


Baritone 
A Story of Re-engagements 








CHAPTER I. 


PART I. 
Newark, N. J.. Festival, Artists’ 
Night, May 9, 1922. 

Newark News: 

“Mr. Swinford 
admiration of his MELLOW 
AND UNRUFFLED TONES, 
his dexterity in using them, and 
the sincere feeling with which 
he imbued his singing. His voice 
was ample in volume for the 
hall (capacity 8000) and his 
diction was excellent.” 


CHAPTER II. 


renewed the 


Newark Recital, Jan. 18, 1923 
Newark News: 

“Since Mr. Swinford was 
heard at the Newark Festival 


last May he has grown in ar- 
tistic stature. He produced tones 
so smooth and mellow, and so 
fully communicated the spirit in 
his lyrics that his singing was a 
REFRESHING EXPERIENCE 
for his hearers. He has gained 
confidence in his bearing, which, 
coupled with his intelligence in 
using his vocal equipment and 
the technique of his art, obtains 
gratifying results.’”’ 

ONE RESULT: Mr. Swinford 
will return to Newark as solo- 
ist with the Lyric Club on March 
7, 19238. 

PART II. CHAPTER I. 
Providence, R. L., 
Feb. 7 and 8, 
Providence Tribune: 

“One of the distinctive song 
recitals of the season; one which 
deserves to be ranked among the 
notable musical features of the 
season. Mr. Swinford sang 
with EXQUISITE FINISH OF 
STYLE, delightful art and 
purity of diction. A distinct 
charm of voice and manner won 
his hearers ere he had finished 
his first group, and an insistent 
demand for an encore followed.” 


CHAPTER II. 
Providence, R. I., Third Recital, 
Dec. 13, 1922. 

Providence Journal: 

“Variety and a wide range of 
songs marked an unusually in- 
teresting program. Possessed of 
AN UNUSUALLY BEAUTIFUL 


Recitals, 
1922 


VOICE and a dramatic style, 
Mr. Swinford won laurels on his 
two former appearances last 
season. In his singing yester- 


day he revealed the same quali- 

ties which charmed his hearers 

at his first appearances.’’ 

SEQUEL: Re-engagement for 

fourth recital on April 17, 1923. 
Mr. Swinford will be on tour in the 
South during March, and in the Mid- 
dle West in April. 


For open dates address 
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254 West 100th St. New York 
Riverside 9567 











five concerts in Elmwood Music Hall and 
was vigorously applauded for a remark- 
ably fine performance in Busoni’s ar- 
rangement of Liszt’s Spanish Rhapsody. 
He played with admirable technique and 
in good tone, and the orchestra, under 
the baton of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, took a 
full share of the honors. 

A Wagnerian program by the orches- 
tra comprised the “Lohengrin” Prelude, 
“Ride of the Valkyries,’ Prelude and 
“Love Death” from “Tristan and Isolde” 
and the “‘Mastersingers’” Prelude. Mai 
Davis Smith undertook an important 
task in arranging a series of five Detroit 
Symphony concerts during a season of 
numerous and brilliant musical events, 
but the support for the third concert 


again indicated the great public interest 
aroused here by the Gabrilowitsch forces. 

Daisy Jean, young Belgian ’cellist and 
singer, was presented by Goold Brothers 
in an attractive program at Twentieth 
Century Hall on Jan. 24. Her skill as 
a ’cellist was only duplicated by her 
very fine singing, the artist being fre- 
quently recalled in both branches of her 
work. 

An interesting program was given at 
the Chromatic Club on Jan. 21 by 
Charles Schilsky of Buffalo, violinist; 
Harry Cumpson of Buffalo, pianist, and 
Gerald Maas of Rochester, ’cellist. <A 
Beethoven Trio, Opus 1, No. 3, and a 
Trio by Brahms comprised the program. 
These artists played so well that this 
proved to be one of the finest Saturday 
— given by the club in a long 
ime. 





BALTIMORE CLERGY’S 


Mayor Says Sunday Concerts 
Are Educational—Local 
Composers Heard 


By Franz C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 5.—The clergymen 
who, as members of the Ministerial 
Union, held a conference with Mayor 
Broening and _ voiced their protest 
against the plan for Sunday concerts, 
were answered that the plan does not 
mean any commercializing of the Lord’s 
Day, and the Mayor emphasized the edu- 
cational idea that is the basis of the 
concerts, which are to be given by the 
municipally governed Baltimore Sym- 
phony. It was explained that the small 
charge for tickets was solely to help de- 
fray expenses and that the seat sale 
would be limited to week days. Even- 
tuallv, it is hoped, free concerts can be 
made financially possible through the 
plan for a municipal auditorium, which 


Mayor Broening has under considera- 
tion, providing seating capacity for 
5000. 


Gustav Strube, the conductor of the 
Symphony, finds an eager appreciation 
on the part of the public, shown at each 
open rehearsal when the conductor plays 
before the various groups of high school 
and college students, each audience num- 
bering at least 1700 youthful, impres- 
sionable hearers. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, 
sisted by Ninon Romaine, French pian- 
ist, gave a recital at the Lyric on Jan. 
30, under the management of the W. A 


as- 


Albaugh Concert Bureau. Mme. D’AI- 
varez sang in impressive style. Lois 
Maier was the accompanist. The initial 
local appearance of Miss Romaine 


proved convincing as to technical and 
musical ability. A bravura manner in 
the playing of Liszt and an introspective 
quality in the Schumann readings were 
recognized and applauded. 

A radio concert by the Johns Hopkins 
Orchestra, Charles H. Bochau, conduc- 
tor, on Jan. 30, was broadcast from the 
station in the Munsey Building. The 
program included compositions by Gus- 
tav Strube, who conducted his ‘“Aca- 
demic Epilogue,’ dedicated to Johns 
Hopkins University. and a group of or- 
chestral transcriptions of English Dance 
Tunes from the collection of Cecil Sharp, 
made by Edwin Litchfield Turnbull, Bal- 
timore music patron who is sponsor for 
the Johns Hopkins Musical Association. 
Solos were supplied by Helen Broemer, 
‘cellist, and R. F. Mullinix, trumpet. 

Baltimore composers were prominent 
in the program given by the Treble Clef 
Club at St. David’s Hall, Roland Park, 
on Jan. 29. under the leadership of Eu- 
gene W. Wyatt. A Sonata for Flute 
and Piano by Wilberfoss G. Owst, 
music critic of the Baltimore News, was 
plaved by John Phelps, flautist. and Else 
Melamet. pianist. The melodious qual- 


itv of this work is pronounced. The 
scherzo was repeated after much ap- 
vlause. Franz Bornschein’s part-song, 


“Love’s Horn Doth Blow,” was the other 
local contribution and was well sung by 
the chorus. Mary E. Grimes, soprano, 
was the assisting soloist. 

The annual concert bv the Student 
Orchestras under Franz C. Bornschein, 
riven at the Peabody Conservatory on 
Jan. 28, showed the rapid development 
in the orchestral training at the institu- 
tion. The Elementarv Orchestra, with 
fifty members, played with precision a 
group of earlv classics. a Prelude by 
Bach, a Gavotte bv Camnpra and two 
movements of Mazas’ Suite, arranged 


-ductor. 


PROTEST ANSWERED 


especially for this orchestra by the con- 
The Junior Orchestra, older 
players, fifty-four strong, played com- 
mendably Beethoven’s First Symphony, 
the ballet music from “Faust” and the 
lilting melodies of Strauss’ “Artist Life”’ 
Waltz. Mary Mitchell, member of the 
teaching staff in the preparatory depart- 
ment, was the piano soloist, playing in 
brilliant style pieces by Beethoven, Cho- 
pin and Dohnanyi. 

The twelfth Peabody recital was given 
by Margaret Rabold. soprano, and mem- 
ber of the faculty, assisted by Clara 
Ascherfeld at the piano. Her interpre- 
tations of songs by Hugo Wolf, Carpen- 
ter, Chadwick, Cadman and some French 
composers, displaved clear enunciation 
and versatility. 

Emanuel Wad, pianist, long a member 
of the Peabody faculty, gave a recital at 
Stieff Hall on Jan. 25 in which he 
brought out the characteristic qualities 
of his art: vigor, spirit and poetry. 





LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 

Feb. 38.—The Salon Musical Club, 
which met at the home of Mrs. L. T. 
Salmon, gave a very interesting program 
of the music of Schubert. Members of 
the club were the soloists. Mrs. Anna 
Ramsey, gave an interesting talk on the 
life of Schubert. Mrs. Neilson Ritten- 
house, pianist, played the Impromptu 
in A Flat. A group of Schubert’s songs 
were sung very ably by Mrs. C. J. Koller. 
Mary G. Brown and Jane Whitlow 
played the “Unfinished” Symphony, ar- 
ranged as a piano duet, and the program 
was concluded with the “Erl-King,” 
played by Mrs. George Shock. 

FRANK L. GARDINER. 


Fort DopGE, lowA.—Genevieve Wheat- 
Baal of Des Moines, contralto, gave a 
recital at the home of Matilda Larson 
on Jan. 23. Lenore Mudge, pianist, as- 
sisted. 


Painter and Sculptor 
Portray Herma Menth, 
Pianist from Vienna 
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Herma Menth, Pianist, from a Pencil Sketch 
by Garfield Learned 


Because of numerous engagements 
which have kept her on tour practically 
since the beginning of the season, Herma 
Menth, Viennese pianist, has found it 
necessary to postpone her New York re- 
cital until early in March. On Sunday, 
Feb. 4, Miss Menth appeared before the 
Play Producing Society of New York at 
Delmonico’s, where the pencil sketch re- 
cently made of her by Garfield Learned 
was placed on exhibition. At present 
the pianist is posing for Mott Smith, 
sculptor, who is making a model of her 
head to be cast in bronze. 

Miss Menth is to be heard as soloist 
at the second Liederkranz Society con- 
cert of the season on Feb. 11. Besides 
her many concert engagements, she has 
been making records for the Artrio- 
Angelus reproducing piano. 





JACKSON, Miss.—At a recent meeting 
of the District Parent Teachers’ Associ- 
ation the musical program was given by 
Jackson’s two youngest organizations. 
The Junior High School Orchestra, ably 
conducted by Mrs. Logan McLean, gave 
several numbers, which were enthusi- 
astically received. This orchestra num- 
bers twenty pieces. The “Baby Orches- 
tra,’ composed of children of the first 
and second grades, conducted by Natalie 
Jacobs, who is only eight years old, gave 
two numbers. 


OTTUMWA, IOWA.—Paul Stoye, head 
of the piano department of Drake Uni- 
versity, gave an interesting recital in 
the Congregational Church before a 
large audience recently. 








© James & Merrihew 


| Announcement to Singers: 


Do not be discouraged if your voice is hard 
of timbre or broken through hoarseness, effort 
or sore throat after singing. 


Drugs or medicine will not remove the cause. 
It comes from unnatural use of the diaphragm 
in breathing, and incorrect attacks of the tone 
under the protection of the mask. 


This can be restored to natural form by a 
simple system of exercises lasting from three to 
five months. 


M. V. DURMASHKIN 
PROFESSOR OF VOCAL TECHNIQUE 
3810 Broadway, New York 


Wadsworth 7810 
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Mengelberg’s Return, Visit by the Bostonians, 
and “Petruchka’ Give Zest to Orchestral Week 


Hollander Is Accorded Vocif- 
erent Welcome at First Con- 
cert—Coates Plays Stravin- 
sky Work—Frederic La- 
mond Heard as Soloist with 
the Philharmonic—Enesco, 
Whitehill and Schmit Ap- 
pear as Soloists 


HE return of Willem Mengelberg 

to lead the Philharmonic for the 
remainder of the season, the first ap- 
pearance in the city in many years of 
Frederic Lamond, noted Scotch pian- 
ist, as soloist at one of the Mengelberg 
concerts; a performance of the greater 
part of Stravinsky’s ‘“Petruchka” by 
the New York Symphony under Albert 
Coates, and two concerts by the Boston 
Symphony were among outstanding 
events of the orchestral week in New 
York. 

The Philharmonic gave three con- 
certs, the New York Symphony one and 
the City Symphony two. The Bostonians 
departed from their usual rule, and pre- 
sented two soloists, Georges Enesco, 
violinist, appearing at the Thursday 
concert, and Clarence Whitehill at the 
one on Saturday afternoon, which was 
devoted entirely to Wagner. Lucien 
Schmit, ’cellist, was soloist with the 
Coates forces on Sunday. 


The Mighty Mengelberg 
The New York Philharmonic, Willem 








Mengelberg, conductor; Metropolitan 
Opera House, Jan. 30, Evening. The 
program: 
Symphony No. 3 (“Eroica’’)...... Beethoven 
“~eeoeee GONG JULOt. cis sccdaes Tchaikovsky 
Excerpts from “The Damnation of Faust,” 
: Berlioz 
Minuet of the Will-o-the-Wisps, Dance 


of the Sylphs and Rakoczy March 


Monday night’s audience at the Metro- 
politan heard Rossini’s “Barber of Se- 
ville,” Wednesday  night’s, Puccini’s 
“Bohéme.” In between came Mengel- 
berg and curtain recalls were not more 
numerous for the stellar singers at either 
of the operatic performances than were 
the bows required of the doughty little 
Dutchman who is to lead the Philhar- 
monic for the remainder of the season. 
Nor did the opera house seem an _ in- 
appropriate place for this first Mengel- 
berg night, since he made drama of the 
Beethoven symphony as well as of the 
Tchaikovsky Overture-Fantasy and the 
— from Berlioz’s theatrical “Leg- 
end.” 

This does not imply, however, any dis- 
paragement of the dynamic conductor’s 
presentation of the symphony. It was as 
essentially musical as it was vital. 
Climaxes were built with an amazing 
skill and always with the utmost clarity 
of detail. Inner voices were lifted into 
prominence, sometimes perhaps too much 
prominence, but always the melodic line 
was in high relief, contrast following 
contrast without a trace of obscurity and 
with warmth and glow and plasticity of 
utterance to prevent the performance 
impressing chiefly as one of great tech- 
nical skill. The orchestra played superb- 
ly and for once there was real reason for 
Mr. Mengelberg to wave his players to 
their feet, a tribute that has become al- 
most meaningless by reason of its fre- 
quency in the last few seasons. 

There was tonal beauty and emotional 
ge in the Tchaikovsky work, which 
as more of Shakespearean quality than 
any or all of Gounod’s opera, in spite of 
an essentially Russian phraseology. Mr. 
Mengelberg gave it no ordinary one 





Enesco with Boston Symphony 


The Boston Symphony, Pierre Mon- 
teux, conductor; Georges Enesco, violin- 
ist, soloist; Carnegie Hall, Feb. 1, eve- 
ning. The program: 


Overture, ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini’’........ Berlioz 
Te: i reer re .. Brahms 
Mr. Enesco 
*‘Le Chasseur Maudit’’...... cesses ced Ren 
‘“Rhapsodie Espagnole”’................. Ravel 
“Vitava,” from “Ma Viast’’........ Smetana 


The rich beauty of the Brahms Con- 
certo in D was revealed by Mr. Enesco 


and the orchestra with superb judgment 
at this fine concert. The violinist inter- 
preted the solo part with the utmost sin- 
cerity, and with a breadth of vision 
which brought before his hearers the 


innate qualities and depth of purpose of . 


this fine work. The value of a perform- 
ance of this character may well be esti- 
mated in its broad artistic effect and its 
high idealism, which completely domi- 
nated the mind to the exclusion of lesser 
matters like the roughness of tone which 
occurred here and there on the part of 
the soloist, and his occasional .endency 
to wander from pitch. 

In his technique, Mr. Enesco displayed 
surprisingly little wrist action, but he 
was thoroughly fluent and easy in all 
the complexities of the score, and his 
tone generally was of engaging quality. 
The support given by the orchestra, 
under the sure lead of Mr. Monteux, was 
delightful. To hear an orchestral body 
of tone so modulated as in the tender 
Adagio of this Concerto, for instance, 
was a rare experience. 

How superficial and noisy by contrast 
with the Brahms work was the “Ben- 
venuto Cellini” Overture! Franck’s 
Symphonie Poem depicting the fate of 
the impious huntsman was given with all 
its descriptive force; the light touch of 
Ravel in contriving atmosphere was 
aptly illustrated in the “Rhapsodie Es- 
pagnole,” and the waters of the Moldau 
gently meandered as the composer in- 
tended in the Smetana score. P.J.N. 





Frederic Lamond Returns 


The New York Philharmonic, Willem 
Mengelberg, conductor; Frederic La- 
mond, pianist, soloist; Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 2, afternoon. The program: 


Symphony No. 3, in E Flat (‘‘Eroica’’) 


Beethoven 

Concerto No. 2, in B Flat, Op. 83....Brahms 
Mr. Lamond » 

Prelude to ‘‘Die Meistersinger”...... Wagner 


The return of Frederic Lamond after 
a protracted absence from American con- 
cert halls led to a forceful and engross- 
ing performance of the Brahms B Flat 
Concerto at the second of Willem Mengel- 
berg’s new span of Philharmonic con- 
certs. There was much of ruggedness 
and power in the Scotch pianist’s projec- 
tion of work and less of fond dwelling 
on those reflections of Italian sunshine 
which other pianists have found in its 
more lyrical measures. The listener was 
made conscious of an interpretative in- 
tellect that plumbed below surface effects, 
whether of technical brilliance or of 
tonal charm; and which brought to the 
task of communicating what it found 
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for symmetry that were matched by zeal 
and ardor in the publication of the musi- 
cal message. It was playing that tended 
to largeness of utterance rather than to 
beauty of detail, and, on occasion, to 
hardness rather than sensuousness of 
tone. Nevertheless, the Andante was of 
rich and varied appeal, due in no small 
measure to the enchantingly lyrical 
treatment of the orchestral part by Mr. 
Mengelberg. 

The performance of the “Eroica” was 
again one of an exceptionally high order, 
conceived with much of loftiness and 
breadth and superbly carried out. The 
orchestra achieved crescendo effects with 
a virtuosity that could not fail to freshen 
the spirits even of those who had heard 
the “Eroica” to the point of ene. . 





Purcell and “‘Petruchka”’ 


The New York Symphony, Albert 
Coates, conductor; Lucien Schmit. 
’cellist, soloist; Carnegie Hall, Feb. 4, 
afternoon. The program: 


Mite TOM GtriMAes «onc tc ckces ep Qehoses Purcell 
SOP BEPUOHNEE, cc cake nccesecs abscess VI 
Two Caucasian dances from ‘The Demon,” 
Rubinstein 
Variations on a Rococo Theme. . Tchaikovsky 
Mr. Schmit 
“Romeo GAG GUMSl ss iis 0s ks se Tchaikovsky 


The return of “Petruchka” provided 
a measure of exhilaration for many who 
have regretted the short life of Stravin- 
sky’s pantomime at the Metropolitan, 
though Mr. Coates and the orchestra 
could only partly compensate through the 
vigor and color of the musical perform- 
ance for the absence of the visual pro- 
gram which the opera house provided. 
As this music grows older and becomes 
more “normal,” ‘“Petruchka” recalls 
with clearer emphasis that Stravinsky 
studied with Rimsky-Korsakoff. The con- 
test of the hurdy-gurdies and the bizarre 
waltz played by flute, cornet and bassoon 
were none the less delightful because 
they provoked smiles. The performance, 
which omitted the music of the second 
tableau, was a lively one, brimming over 
with vitality. Louis C. Pabst cared for 
the piano part. 

Before Stravinsky, Purcell. The suite 
which Mr. Coates extracted from various 
dramatic works of the seventeenth cen- 
tury Englishman, and first played in 
New York by him two years ago, is one 
that could be heard repeatedly with 
profit and pleasure. The classic beauty 
of the excerpts had a chiseled firmness 
as Mr. Coates presented them, and there 
was a really stirring string sonority in 
the octave coda of the Adagio. 

Mr. Schmit played the Tchaikovsky 
Variations with rich tone and an easy 


other numbers were effectively pre 


sented. 





Boston Symphony, Feb. 3 


The Boston Symphony gave furthe: 
evidence of the smoothness of its en 
semble and excellence of individual per 
formance at the concert on Saturday 
afternoon in Carnegie Hall. Mr. Mon 
teux’ finely balanced forces gave elo- 
quent utterance of an all-Wagner pro- 
gram which included the Overture t 
“The Flying Dutchman,” the Preludes tc 
“Lohengrin” and “Meistersinger,” the 
Prelude and “Love-Death” from “Tris- 
tan und Isolde,” “Wotan’s Farewell and 
Magic Fire” from “Walkiire,” with the 
Wotan sung by Clarence Whitehill. 

Mr. Whitehill’s polished delivery of 
the Wotan music is one of the bright 
spots in contemporary operatic singing. 
A record-sized audience applauded Mr. 
Monteux, the soloist and the orchestra. 


City Symphony, Jan. 31 


Dirk Foch, conductor of the City 
Symphony, made an unexpected return 
to his command during the concert at 
Carnegie Hall on Jan. 31, after a two 
weeks’ absence due to illness. The or- 
chestra had concluded a_ presentation 
of Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony 
without a conductor when Mr. Foch 
stepped upon the stage to lead the sec- 
ond half of the program. He was 
greeted with an ovation by his men and 
the audience. Mr. Foch conducted with 
his customary spirit and buoyancy. Bv 
way of hovelty there was an x-~*~ 
“Gondla,” by Vladimir Duke: 
plete with intricacies of constructivu:. 
threadbare of musical ideas. The com 
poser acknowledged polite applause from 
a box. Glazounoff’s “Stenka Razin” and 
Borodine’s “On the Stepves” were also 
given. The opening number, Moussorg- 
sky’s “Une Nuit sur la Mont Chauve,” 
was well played under the leadership of 
Alexis Coroshansky. R. E. 


Foch Leads “Pop” Concert 


Dirk Foch was again at his post as 
conductor of the City Symphony in the 
ninth “popular” concert at the Century 
Theater on Sunday afternoon, and 
seemed none the worse for his recent 
operation. The program included the 
Overture to Mozart’s “Marriage of 
Figaro,” Haydn’s “Farewell” Symphony, 
Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne Suite” No. 1, and 
Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” The Symphony 
was well played, the orchestra carrying 
out the ceremony instituted by Haydn 
in 1772, whereby the various players ex- 
tinguished their candles and departed 
from the stage, leaving only the conduc- 
tor and two violinists to finish the work. 
There was good rhythm and admirable 
balance in the playing of the Bizet num- 
bers, and the brass in “Les Préludes” 
played in a more restrained manner than 
has been its wont on past occasions. 
There was a great deal of enthusiasm on 








there, a mastery of detail and a regard encompassment of its difficulties. Thethe part of the audience. H. C. 
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Ernest Schelling, Jan. 30 


The second of Ernest Schelling’s four 
o’clock programs devoted to outstanding 
compositions for piano and orchestra was 
played in the Town Hall Tuesday after- 
noon and was warmly applauded by an 
audience larger than the first. It was 
not an all-concerto afternoon, as the re- 
citalist found recourse to Franck’s Va- 
riations Symphoniques and Busoni’s or- 
chestral transcription of Liszt’s Rhap- 
sodie Espagnole in selecting his material. 
Schumann’s A Minor Concerto and Pade- 
rewski’s work of the same tonality, re- 
cently played by Mr. Schelling as soloist 
with the Damrosch forces, were the two 
representatives of the concerto form. 

The Paderewski composition was the 
peak of the program, not only by reason 
of its freshness of utterance, as com- 
pared to the much-more familiar Schu- 
mann and Franck works, but because it 
found the interpreter more fully in the 
vein. Not for nothing was Mr. Schelling 
associated for a considerable period with 
the composer. He swept through its 
many complexities with a triumphant 
verve, sang its romanza with buoyant 
lyricism, and vied with the orchestra in 
heaping barbaric effects in the Finale. 
The Concerto wears well with rehearings. 
It is showy, and primarily virtuosic, but 
it is also melodious and essentially musi- 
cal. Showy also was the Busoni trans- 








scription, and played accordingly, with 
much of surface brilliance. 

The Schumann and the Franck compo- 
sitions, if they did not possess all the 
poetry and inner warmth they might 
have had, were played with ciarity, clean 
technique, a keen sense of dynamic val- 
ues and of proportion. René Pollain 
again conducted an orchestra of players 
from the New York Symphony. There 
was some scattering of tone, as if the 
acoustics were not altogether right, and 
some lack of rhythmic elasticity, but the 
results were, as a whole, to be com- 
mended. a. Ee 


Ethel Grow, Jan. 30 


The Washington Heights Musical Club 
sponsored a recital at the Plaza on Tues- 
day evening for the benefit of the Mac- 
Dowell Colony Fund, by Ethel Grow, con- 
tralto. A well-balanced program was 
heard with interest by a small but dis- 
criminating audience. An Italian group 
by Handel, Mozart and Falconieri did 
not show Miss Grow at her best, but 
“Cleopatra’s Death,” by Henry Holden 
Huss, which was sung by request, was 
of decided interest. The French group, 
by Fauré, Florent Schmitt and Fourdrain 
was enthusiastically received. The Eng- 
lish group included songs by Hawley, 
Cathcart, Branscombe, Mabel Wood Hill, 
Homer and Lawson. Charles Albert 
Baker was accompanist. B. K. V. S. 


Frances Pelton-Jones, Jan. 30 


Frances Pelton-Jones gave a convinc- 
ing demonstration of her skill in manipu- 
lating the keys and pedals of the harpsi- 
chord in a recital of music written for 
that instrument, at the Plaza Hotel on 
Tuesday afternoon of last week. An 
early eighteenth century musical atmos- 
phere was in part re-created by the suc- 
cession of artistic miniatures that the 
harpsichord solos became under her 
hands, and the interspersed _ songs, 
charmingly sung by Louise Hubbard to 
harpsichord accompaniment. The audi- 
ence reacted to the artistic as well as 
historical value of the program and both 
artists were compelled to add extra num- 
bers. 

Of outstanding interest among Miss 
Pelton-Jones’ numbers was the Galuppi 
Sonata in D, which was grouped with a 
Bach Prelude and Fugue in B Flat, while 
Dr. Arne’s Sonata in G also proved to be 
well worth bringing forward in this 
framework. Pergolesi’s “Nina” aria 
seemed to be imbued with special plain- 
tiveness as a harpsichord solo, while 
other numbers delicately fragrant of the 
period were Martini’s familiar Gavotte, 
a Scarlatti Molto Vivace and the Boc- 
cherini Minuet. All these compositions 
were played with much charm and grace, 
albeit an uncertain sense of rhythm 
sometimes caused disturbing effects. 





[Continued on page 37] 
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Jiss Hubbard, the possessor of a voice 
f engaging quality and a marked sense 
f style, sang a Pastorale by Veracini, 
Veckerlin’s “Chantons les amours de 
ean” and old English and re : 





Fritz Kreisler, Jan. 30 


Violinists who complain of the poverty 
of their literature and who point to this 
restriction in extenuation of hackneyed 
programs, may well contemplate Fritz 
Kreisler’s resourcefulness on this score. 
At his memorable recital in Carnegie 
Hall on Tuesday evening, before one of 
the largest audiences that has assembled 
in that auditorium, Mr. Kreisler pro- 
vided an admirable lesson in program 
building. More than half of his num- 
bers, perhaps a hundred golden minutes, 
were devoted to Beethoven and Bach, the 
Bonn master’s austere C Minor Sonata 
and the earlier composer’s unaccom- 
panied Partita in G Minor. The mighty 
host which crowded the platform and 
every inch of standing room on each 
floor gloried in the sheer nobility of this 
music and the unblemished purity of the 
interpreter’- art. Other artists of ten- 
der years possess unerring accuracy and 
wondrous bow-arms, but Kreisler may 
claim truly the missing ingredient of 
this juvenile art—maturity. This rich- 
-ass and breadth of conception infused 

Beethoven with palpitating 

and made Bach a living per- 

ual message. Through some inadver- 

tence the name of Mr. Kreisler’s collab- 

orator was omitted from the program, 

but of course it was his familiar and 

always agreeable accompanist, Carl 
Lamson. 

The more popular phase of the pro- 
gram contained the Granados “Spanish 
Dance,” the violinist’s transcription of 
the Londonderry tune, “Farewell to 
Cuchullan,” a wholly artistic and effec- 
tive arrangement which was rapturously 
received; Cyril Scott’s “Lotus Lana,’ 
and Kreisler’s adaptation of the “Chan- 
son Arabe” and “Danse Orientale,” 
sketches from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Scheherazade.” This latter work was 
played in the best of the Kreisler man- 
ner—a truly captivating performance. 
Of course the audience wrested all the 
oe they could from their unspoiled 
idol. H. 


Anton Bilotti, Jan. 30 


The talent of Anton Bilotti, as com- 
poser and as pianist, was admirably dis- 
closed in his interpretation of an Etude 
in E Minor played at his second recital 
of the season given in the Town Hall 
on Tuesday evening. The number was 
one of a group of his own compositions 
which elicited merited applause from an 
audience consisting chiefly of his com- 
patriots. Other compositions by Mr. 
Bilotti included in this program were 
“The Brook,” Nocturne in E Minor, and 
Etude in C. The program also included 
Philip Emanuel Bach’s Overture in A 
Minor, Mendelssohn’s “Hunting Song” 
and “Spinning Wheel,” all of which were 
well played. C. O. 


People’s Chorus, Jan. 30 


The seventh anniversary concert of 
the People’s Chorus of New York, 
Lorenzo Camilieri, conductor, was given 
at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening of 
last week. Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano 
of the Metropolitan, was the soloist, sing- 
ing an aria from “La Juive’”; Mozart’s 
“Deh, Vieni” and songs by Rabey, Logan 
and Puccini-Buzzi-Peccia, in nicely modu- 
lated voice and with artistic interpreta- 
tion. Mrs. John Henry Hammond, guest 
of honor, spoke briefly on the value of 
ensemble singing in the life of the com- 
munity. 

The Chorus, which is composed of 
business men and women, shows an ex- 
cellent ability in part-songs, singing 
with true intonation, fair volume and 
balance. Included in an interesting list 
of numbers were Bach’s “Break Forth, O 
Beauteous Heavenly Light,” Gounod’s 
“Celestial Chorus,” a Russian Carol from 
popular sources, arrangements of Wag- 
ner’s “Lohengrin” Bridal Chorus and of 
choruses from “Samson et Dalila” and 
“William Tell”; Beethoven’s “Creation’s 
Hymn” and popular numbers. There 
was also a tuneful composition by the 
conductor, “If Any Little Word of Ours.” 
Mr. Camilieri was at the piano for the 


Chorus, and Edward Harris was accom- 
panist for Miss Arden. a 





Rosa Polnariow, Jan. 31 


The program that Rosa Polnariow 
played at her introductory recital in the 
Town Hall on Wednesday evening was 
conservative in design but well calcu- 
lated to display the performer’s violin 
mastery. It opened with the Paganini- 
Wilhelmj Concerto in D, followed by 
Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” Sonata, and 
closed with a group of shorter numbers: 
Valse Caprice by Wieniawski, “Ave 
Maria” by Schubert-Wilhelmj, Kreisler’s 
“Caprice Viennois” and “Liebesfreud,” 
and Sarasate’s Gipsy Dances. 

Miss Polnariow has a decided violin 
talent. Her tone is of good quality and 
her intonation exact. Technically she 
shows careful schooling with satisfying 
command of her instrument and com- 
mendable regard for the music she pre- 
sents. Emotionally, in warmth and rich- 
ness of tone and in those qualities which 
are the fruits of experience and maturity 
she is less satisfying. but her work is 
stamped with much promise for the 
future. Mrs. Alexander Bloch was an 
excellent accompanist. S. D. 


Esther Dale, Jan. 31 


Ester Dale’s program, given in Rum- 
ford Hall on Wednesday of last week, 
contained several interesting novelties. 
The first two groups were made up of 
old English, Scotch, French and Belgian 
songs arranged by Arnold Bax, Roger 
Quilter, Cecil Sharp, Eugene Goossens, 
Deems Taylor and Frank Bibb. Miss 
Dale preceded them with a few explana- 
tory remarks and sang them with an in- 
telligent regard and evident sympathy 
that was commendable. Her voice is a 
soprano of most agreeable quality and 
considerable volume. There was a lack 
of freedom in her production and her top 
notes were wanting in resonance but she 
showed a degree of musicianship, in- 
telligence and artistry that made her 
work interesting throughout. 

An American group was made up of 
songs by Constance Herreshoff, Wintter 
Watts and Elinor Remick Warren, and 
the program closed with three numbers 
by French composers—Aubert, Koechlin 
and Hiie—Tchaikovsky’s Serenade and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Enfin les Noires 
Nuages Vont s’Eparpillant.” S. D. 








Friends of Music, Jan. 31 


The Friends of Music went off the 
beaten path for some of the material of 
Wednesday’s program in Carnegie Hall, 
as they have done before. But whether 
the novelty of the afternoon was Ta- 
nieieff’s Suite for Violin and Orchestra, 
announced as played for the first time 
in this vicinage, or Giuseppe Verdi’s 
seventy-eight-years old Overture to his 
now forgotten opera, “Giovanna d’Arco,”’ 
depended chiefly on whether the lis- 
tener’s particular weakness was for 
Russian bibelots or Italian antiquities. 
For good measure there were also three 
Berlioz songs and two by Mahler, sung 
by Sigrid Onegin; and the Beethoven 
violin Romances in G and F, played by 
Bronislaw Huberman, who bore also the 
solo burden of the Tanieieff suite. 

Needless to say, the early Verdi Over- 
ture, circumspectly played by Mr. Bo- 
danzky and his orchestra of opera house 
musicians, was packed full of tunes. 
But these came to the ear with a far- 
away sound as if they had been a long 
time on the road and had lost most of 
their energy and vitality en route. The 
Tanieieff Suite. on the other hand, 
seemed essentially barren of musical 
quality. Its structure had a certain in- 
terest for those who have an interest in 
structure. Its development from three 
themes, stated at the outset, was clearly 
a development from three themes. One 
of its component parts was called “A 
Ghost Story.” and disclosed ingenuity, 
but little to quicken the imagination. 
Another was a theme and variations, 
which. as the program notes empha- 
sized, contained the “apotheosis” of the 
work. It was not an exciting apotheosis, 
as apotheoses. go. Mr. Huberman 
played the work with vigor, conviction 
and evident grasp of its every detail. 
His tone naturally was more grateful in 
the Beethoven Romances, which he sang 
in an altogether lyrical way. 

The Berlioz numbers sung by Mme. 
Onegin were “Le Spectre de la Rose,” 
“Sur les lagunes” and the more often 
heard “La Captive.” all with orchestral 
accompaniment. Those by Mahler were 


“Der Schildwache Nachtlied” and 
“Rheinlegendschen” from the “Wunder- 
horn” cycle, typical of the composer in 
the complexity and sophisticated char- 
acter of the orchestral settings given to 
folklike melodies. The style of the rich- 
voiced Swedish mezzo was much more 
suitable to the German than to the 
French songs, and there also was less 
of an unfortunate deviation from pitch 
in the former. The voice remains one of 
the most beautiful now before the Amer- 
ican public and the judicious listener 
could only regret that the singer’s ex- 
travagant use of the breath interfered, 
as it did, with what otherwise might 
have been very satisfactory singing. 





Lenox Quartet, Feb. 1 


At its concert in Aeolian Hall last 
Thursday evening the Lenox String 
Quartet broke away from the hitherto 
hard and fast rule for such organiza- 
tions of giving at least three works by 
presenting only two compositions, which 
made a program of ideal length for 
chamber music. The works chosen were 
d’Indy’s Quartet in E, Op. 45, and Schu- 
bert’s Quartet in G, Op. 161. 

The d’Indy Quartet is a work that 
merits more frequent performance than 
it receives, as there is in it an abundance 
of material of individual beauty. True, 
the composer seems somewhat too con- 
scious of his craftmanship; at any rate, 
his adroitness is frequently forced upon 
the attention of the listener and as a re- 
sult the themes, beautiful as they are, 
are deprived of some of the effectiveness 
they otherwise would have. But it is a 
work of such definite atmosphere and 
moods that it is grateful to listener and 
player alike. though it must be said that 
the Lenox players seemed to be affected 
by the depressing physical atmosphere 
of the evening, as they did not suffi- 
ciently mark the differences in tempo and 
spirit of the several movements to avoid 
a certain monotony of effect. The organ- 
ization, which consists of Sandor Har- 
mati, Wolfe Wolfinsohn, Nicholas Molda- 
van and Emmeran Stoeber, showed in its 
playing of both the d’Indy and Schubert 
works faithful adherence to the ideals 
of musicianship to be expected of the in- 
dividual members and played with 
smoothness and fervor, though a more 
propulsive sense of rhythm, finer pre- 
cision of attack and richer coloring 
would have added greater zest to the 
audience’s enjoyment. mB. d. 





Richard Hale, Feb. 1 


There were good qualities in the song 
recital which Richard Hale gave in Aeo- 
lian Hall Thursday afternoon before an 
audience that applauded with every 
token of enthusiastic approval. The 
baritone’s attitude toward the music he 
sang was that of one who goes below the 
surface, and he was quite generally suc- 
cessful in envisaging the moods and com- 
municating the emotional content of a 
program that ranged from Mozart to 
Hugo Wolf and from traditional airs of 
the days of minstrelsy to manuscript 
songs of the present. Vocally, he tended 
toward dark and sombre tone, sometimes 
labored in vroduction at the top of his 
compass and not always steady at the 
other extreme. But it was singing tnat 
had vitality and a considerable measure 
of smoothness and_ style. Included 
among his numbers were an_ Irish 
harper song arranged by C. Milligan Fox 
and Granville Bantock’s version of the 
Chanson du Chatelain de Courcy; an air 
from Mozart’s “Nozze di Figaro,” Wolf’s 
“Nun Wandre Maria,” “Auf dem 
Griinen Balkon,” “Zur Ruh!” and “See- 
mann’s Abschied”; two Respighi songs, 
“No, non é@ morto é figlia tuo” and “La 
Mamma @é come il pano caldo,” the sec- 
ond of which was repeated: Chausson’s 
“Le Colibri” and “La Caravanne,” and 
a group of songs by contemporary 
American writers, some of them in man- 
uscript. Worrel’s “Death Song,” Na- 
than’s “Mv Heart with Rue Is Laden,” 
Farley’s “Road Song,” Cowell’s “To a 
Child,” and Deems Taylor’s “Captain 
Stratton’s Fancy,” were included in this 
group. The recitalist was generous in 
giving extras. His accompaniments 
were played by Helen Chase. o. 3 


Sophie Sanina, Feb. 2 


A first New York recital by Sophie 
Sanina, pianist, at Aeolian Hall on Fri- 
day evening of last week brought for- 
ward another young artist well equipped 





technically, yet handicapped by lack of 
maturity of style. Miss Sanina is said 
to have studied in Russia with Michailow- 
sky, the teacher of Paderewski. Warmth 
of tone, a good rhythmic sense and un- 
usually dexterous finger-work were satis- 
fyingly displayed in her program. 
Variety was perceptibly lacking, how- 
ever, in range of dynamics, and accent 
in certain numbers was almost metro- 
nomic. The first group was made up of 
Haydn’s Sonata in E Minor; Schubert’s 
Theme and Variations in B Flat; a 
Gluck-Brahms Gavotte, and MacDowell’s 
Concert Etude. Later numbers included 
Ignaz Friedman’s Variations on a Theme 
by Paganini, Op. 47, and works of Liszt 
and Rachmaninoff. There is the making 
of an effective concert pianist in the 
youthful artist, who possesses mechanical 
facility in uncommon measure. 
BR. BM. i. 





Marguerite Le Mans, Feb. 2 


Marguerite Le Mans, soprano, ap- 
peared in recital at Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on Feb. 2, assisted by the 
Beaumanson Trio. Miss Le Mans, who 
has sung extensively in concert in Eng- 
land and Canada, gave a program of 
German and English songs, a group of 
traditional ballads, and the unfamiliar 
“Chansons de Mairka,” by A. Georges. 
There was a fine quality in Miss Le 
Mans’ singing, which became more pro- 
nounced as the program continued, and 
as the artist overcame her initial ner- 
vousness. Lieder by Brahms and Wolf 
were given with smooth intonation and 
excellent diction. The Georges group 
provided some lively music, well ex- 
pressed, and numbers by Quilter and 
Leighter were received with much ap- 
plause. The trio consisting of violin, 
’eello and harp, played with finished 
style works by Bach, Handel and Mozart 


and the Grand Trio by eee” - 


Biltmore Musicale, Feb. 2 


Singing that had much of tonal charm, 
and ’cello virtuosity of the first order re- 
warded those who attended the Biltmore 
Musicale last Friday morning. The 
vocalists were Marie Sundelius, soprano, 
and Richard Crooks, tenor, both of whom 
were accompanied by Harry Gilbert. 
The ’cellist was Jean Gerardy, whose 
accompanist was Michael Raucheisen. 
Mme. Sundelius sang arias from 
“Lorelei” and “Bohéme” and songs by 
Liszt, Debussy, Pelletier and Spross with 
beauty of voice and sympathy of style. 
Mr. Crooks met with like success in 
“Salut Demeure” from “Faust,” and a 
song group that included a number by 
his accompanist. His voice was particu- 
larly appealing in Rachmaninoff’s “At 
Night.” Mr. Gerardy played Boellman’s 
Variations Symphonique, Bruch’s “Kol 
Nidrei” and Popper’s “Chanson Vil- 
lageoise” with a tone of fine quality and 
a brilliant and well rounded a ay ane 





Ignaz Friedman, Feb. 3 


Ignaz Friedman gave his second re- 
cital of the season in Aeolian Hall last 
Saturday afternoon. His program com- 
prised works by Schumann—the Fan- 
tasie in C, Op. 17—Chopin and Brahms, 
and to these he was forced to add a 
long list of encores to satisfy an audi- 
ence that refused to leave even after 
the lights had been turned out. It was 
an astonishing exhibition of virtuosity 
throughout. Mr. Friedman has built up 
a technique that defies criticism. To be 
sure, the listener’s attention was at times 
diverted from the musical content of the 
work through the compelling brilliance 
of his mechanical mastery, but his is a 
creative technique and one that flashes 
unexpected rays of color to startle and 
fascinate the most jaded auditor. 

In a program that never lagged in in- 
terest two numbers stood out through 


Mr. Friedman’s_ superlative pianism: 
Chopin’s Polonaise in A Flat and 
Brahms’ “Paganini” Variations. The 


former had a dash and a sweep that 
added something to its native greatness, 
and the Brahms Variations, a work of 
forbidding difficulty, was played with in- 
credible mastery. Even at those mo- 
ments when he seems to test the tonal 
resources of the instrument, Mr. Fried- 
man maintains great beauty in the qual- 
ity of his tone and at all times compels 
admiration and enthusiasm. S. D. 


Yosie Fujiwara, Feb. 3 


Yosie Fujiwara, a Japanese tenor with 
European training, made his début at 
Aeolian Hall on Feb. 3, assisted by two 
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Theo Karle Begins His 
Fourth Pacific Coast 
Tour in Five Seasons 





be 





Theo Karle, Tenor 


Although his concert activities in the 
past five years have carried him into 
practically every state of the Union, 
in no section has Theo Karle, tenor, be- 
come a more established favorite than 
on the Pacific Coast, where he is now 
touring for the fourth time. In the 
course of the present visit he will also 
give his third series of concerts under 
the local direction of L. E. Behymer. 
Mr. Karle will be occupied in his recitals 
on the Coast until the end of April, after 
which he will appear in many cities on 
his return trip to New York. Among 
the engagements scheduled for him in 
the West is an appearance as _ soloist 
with the Los Angeles Philharmonic, un- 
der the baton of Walter Henry Roth- 
well, in an all-Wagner program. 





MISSOULA, MONT. 


Feb. 3.—The Prelude Music Club, a 
junior organization of this city, enter- 
tained the women of the music depart- 
ment of the Missoula Woman’s Club re- 





cently in the clubroom of the Y. W. C. A. 
A. H. Weisberg, violin instructor of the 
State University, gave an instructive and 
helpful talk on the “Musical Opportuni- 
ties of Missoula,” presenting his subject 
in such a manner as to be of the greatest 
benefit to the junior student. A musical 
program following the address was given 
by James Ritchey, Catherine Reynolds, 


Elizabeth Miner, Fern Johnson and Sara 
Haight, Pauline Swartz, Gladys Price, 
George Simerson, Millard Graybeal, and 
Lois Ferguson. Current events were 
discussed in an interesting manner by 
Grace Miller and Hildegarde Weisberg. 
The club is one of the strongest and 
most active of the city’s musical forces. 
EuLsA E. SWARTz. 





DENVER MUSIC CLUB DINES 





Four-Part Song Written for Occasion Is 
Sung—Veteran Teacher Honored 


DENVER, Feb. 3.—The Musical Society 
of Denver gave a dinner and musicale at 
the Shirley Hotel on the evening of Jan. 
25. The program was given by the 
Boys’ Glee Club of North Denver High 
School, led by Mrs. W. A. White, and the 
following soloists: Zella Cole-Léf, pian- 
ist; Susan Cleverly, contralto, with Ruth 
Meyer as accompanist; Edgar Nelson, 
tenor, with Mrs. W. H. B. Rinquest at 
the piano; Mrs. Elwin Smith, contralto, 
with Fay Israel as accompanist, ana 
Fred Wright, pianist. The diners joined 
in singing a four-part song written for 
the occasion by Dr. Lindsay B. Long- 
acre, president of the Society. 

Dr. James M. Tracy, veteran piano 
teacher, celebrated his eighty-fourth 
birthday anniversary recently. A num- 
ber of his friends gathered at his home 
to congratulate him. Dr. Tracy is wide- 
ly known as a pupil of Liszt. 

Henry E. Sachs, formerly an orches- 
tral and band conductor of this city, has 
been engaged as conductor of the ope- 


retta, “Blossom Time” in New York. 
J. C. WILcox. 





GRANGER, TEX. 


Feb, 3.—F red L. Stanley Post, No. 282, 
American Legion, presented’ Stella 
Wrenn, soprano, in a Costume Recital 
recently before an appreciative audience. 
Her program opened with a Mozart 
group followed by Indian Love Lyrics, 
Negro Jubilee songs and works by Amer- 
ican composers. The “Habanera” from 
Bizet’s “Carmen” was especially well re- 
ceived. M. C. HAMBRICK. 
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OKLAHOMA HAILS SPALDING 


MacDowell Club Gives Program in Mem- 
ory of Composer 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Feb. 3.—Al- 
bert Spalding gave an outstanding violin 
recital at the High School Auditorium, 
recently, playing the Mendelssohn Con- 
certos and numbers including his own ar- 
rangement of Schubert’s “Hark, Hark, 
the Lark,” with the aid of an able ac- 
companist. Hathaway Harper was the 
local manager for the recital. 

A program in memory of Edward Mac- 
Dowell was given under the auspices of 
the MacDowell Club at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, on a recent Sunday. 
Hyle Long, president of the club, invited 
the following organizations to participate 
in the concert: The local chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, the Pian- 
ists’ Club, the Ladies’ Musical Club, the 
Schubert Choral and the music depart- 
ment of the Sorosis Club. Among the 
soloists who featured works of the com- 
poser were Pauline Roberts, organist; 
Helen Rubins and Mrs. J. F. Metcalf, 
violinists; Winnie Benbow and Mrs. E. 
E. Cornelius, vocalists, and Pear] Reese 
and Mrs. Flen Doris Boardman, pianists. 
Mrs. J. M. Perkins, in an address, de- 
scribed a visit made to Mrs. MacDowell 
at Peterborough, N. H. C. M. CoLe. 


SAN DIEGO HEARS ROTHWELL 


Angeles Philharmonic Begins En- 
dowed Series for Children 


SAN D1EGo, CAL., Feb. 2.—The Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, Walter Henry 
Rothwell conductor, appeared here for 
the third time during the past week. 
Not only did they give their regular con- 
cert for the local Philharmonic Society 
but also their first program for the 
school children. Through the courtesy 
of W. A. Clark, founder of the orchestra, 
and John Hamilton of this city, a series 
of four concerts will be given for the 
children. Fully 8,000 children appliea 
for tickets for the first concert, although 
not more than one-fourth of this number 
could be taken care of. John D. 
Spreckels, who has done so much for the 
advancement of music in this community, 
bought 1,600 tickets and distributed them 
among the public schools of the county. 
Both concerts were given in the finished 
manner which characterizes the playing 
of this organization and Mr. Rothwell 
deserves much credit for his superb con- 
ducting. Sylvan Noak, violinist, gave a 
delightful solo at each concert. 

The Irish Regiment Band was heard 
recently at the Spreckels Theater. A 
concert of local interest was given at the 
First Congregational Church by Dolce 
Grossmayer, pianist; Mrs. Anne Bunt- 
ing, soprano, and Ritza Freeman, reader. 
Songs and compositions of Miss Gross- 
mayer were an interesting feature of the 
program. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. 

Feb. 1.—A _ two-piano recital was 
given by Hubert K. Beard and Esther 
L. Bienfang of the faculty of Whit- 
man College, in Memorial Hall of 
that institution on Jan.15. The program 
included Reinecke’s Variations on a 











Los 





Sarabande by Bach; a Sonata in F in Mo- 
zart-Grieg; Saint-Saéns’ Variations on 
a Theme by Beethoven; a Romance and 
Polonaise by Arensky, and Grainger’s 
“Children’s March.” The Garner Jubilee 
Singers, an organization of Negro art- 
ists, was heard in the High School Audi- 
torium recently. The soloists included 
Anna V. Gray, soprano; George R. 
Garner, tenor; Charles E. Rousseau, 
baritone, and Mrs. Garner, pianist. 
ROSE LEIBBRAND. 
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I wish to congratulate you upon your success as a vocal teacher. 
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SEATTLE STUDENTS 
GIVE OPERETTAS 


Faculty Members in Recitals 
At Cornish School— 
Local Artists Heard 


By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, WASH, Feb. 3.—The music 
departments of three of Seattle’s high 
schools sponsored programs by students 
in the school auditorium on Jan. 19. At 
the Roosevelt High School, under the 
leadership of Ernest H. Worth, the or- 
chestra and the boys’ and girls’ glee 
clubs, assisted by Albany Ritchie, violin- 
ist, and Frederick Feringer, accompa- 
nist, gave an excellent program, includ- 
ing Jean Louis Nicode’s Suite, “Scenes 
from the South.” At the Broadway 
High School, under the leadership of 
David F. Davies, the students gave a 
performance of “King Dodo” and at the 
West Seattle High School, led by Vernon 
S. Behymer, the girls’ glee club gave an- 
other operetta, “The Feast of the Red 
Corn.” ; nine 

Edouard Potjes, Belgian pianist and 
member of the Cornish School faculty, 
was heard in recital on Jan. 20. The 
program included the Beethoven “Wald- 
stein” Sonata and three Liszt numbers. 
Lois Adler, another member of the Cor- 
nish School faculty, gave a piano recital 

* -eheol auditorium on Jan. 16. 
» Carnaval” was a feature 
ue program. 

Robert Max Garrett gave an interest- 
ing address before the Seattle Art So- 
ciety on “American Folk-Songs and Bal- 
lads,” illustrated by numbers by Mar- 
gearet Moss Hemion, soprano, and Mabel 
Moss Clarke, contralto, with Leone 
Langdon at the piano. Paul McCoole, 
pianist, participated in the program. 

A musicale featuring Spanish works 
was given at the Women’s University 
Club, under the auspices of Elizabeth 
Richmond Miller, on Jan. 19. Those par- 
ticipating in the program were Marion 
Ells, violinist; Mrs. Bruce Fitzgerald 
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Morgan, soprano; Catherine Flood, pian- 
ist, and Ada Tilley, soprano. The ac- 
companists of the afternoon were Amy 
Worth, Helen Ferryman, Florence Mc- 
Canne and Arville Belstad. 

An attractive program was given un- 
der the auspices of the Ladies’ Musical 
Club by Helen Ferryman, pianist; Mrs. 


Romeyn Jansen, contralto; Maurice Le- 
plat, violinist; Miss Tilley, soprano, and 
a small women’s chorus. The accompa- 
nists were Mrs. W. J. Rankin, Katherine 
Robinson, Anna Grant Dall and Miss 
Ferryman. The program was arranged 
by Mrs. F. R. Van Tuyl and Mrs. A. S. 
Kerry. 





CALIFORNIA ARTISTS FILL 
WEEK’S LIST IN BERKELEY 





Increasing Audiences for Musicales Or- 
ganized by Alice Seckles—Clubs 
Active 


BERKELEY, CAL., Feb. 3.—The Sunday 
evening musicales organized by Alice 
Seckles have become so popular that it 
was found necessary, in order to accom- 
modate the audience, to transfer the third 
to the Berkeley Tennis Club from the 
private home in which the first two were 
given. These recitals are planned in in- 
formal style, with the audience seated in 
friendly groups. Louis Persinger, vio- 
linist, and Frank Moss, pianist, were the 
artists in the third program. They played 
with artistic finish César Franck’s So- 


nata in A and Nardini’s Concerto in E 
Minor, and had to acknowledge many re- 
calls. In a group of solos by Mr. Per- 
singer, his transcriptions of a Rondo by 
Spohr and Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother 
Taught Me” had to be repeated. 

The Berkeley Piano Club’s_ recent 
morning program was given by Mrs. 
W. B. Walton, Mrs. J. G. Berryhill, Seta 
Stewart, Blanche Ashley and Mertiana 
Towler. 

The Etude Club celebrated its nine- 
teenth birthday at a recent meeting, 
when eleven of the sixteen past-presi- 
dents discussed the remarkable growth 
of the club, and a program arranged by 
Mrs. H. A. Dunbar was given. Ethel 
Carmel and Mrs. Willis Collins were 
heard in songs; Mrs. Gayle Mosely and 
Mrs. Charles Everett in a piano duet, 
and Mrs. Fred Slemmons in humorous 
readings. Mrs. Willis Collins was chair- 
man of the meeting held on Jan. 22, when 
Mrs. George Davis, Mrs. J. Parke 
Upsher and Mrs. George Wheeler sang; 
Mrs. Herbert Avery and Mrs. Emily K. 
Bragdon contributed piano solos, and a 
string ensemble under Mrs. G. H. Mc- 
Killop’s leadership also took part. ; 

Cora Williams’ School of Creative 
Education is sponsoring a course of free 


lectures and recitals this season. 
A. F. SEE. 





Ruffo to Sing on Pacific Coast 


Titta Ruffo, baritone of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, concluded his ac- 
tivities with that organization on Feb. 2 
and will devote the remainder of the 
season to singing in concert. Before 
leaving for a tour of the Pacific Coast 
he will be heard in concert in Montreal, 
Cleveland and Youngstown and will stop 
en route to sing in Duluth, Des Moines 
and Salt Lake City. He will be in the 
Far West until April 1. 





Mary Jordan Sings in Mexico City 


Mexico City, Jan. 31.—Mary Jordan, 
contralto, made a significant success in 
her recent recital at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. G. R. G. Conway. She was 
heard by a distinguished audience in a 
program of French, German, Spanish 
and English songs, including a number 
of Negro spirituals by H. T. Burleigh, 
dedicated to her. Mrs. Adela Patterson 
provided musicianly accompaniments. 





DUNCAN, OKLA.—Mrs. Jessie L. Over- 
ton, teacher of piano, presented her 
pupils in a recital given at her home re- 
cently. 




















THE LAST WORD IN THE VIOLIN MAKING 


My publication, the VIOLIN FACTS AND FANCIES, will be offered 
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ROSING AND MOISEIWITSCH 
HEARD IN SAN JOSE, CAL. 





Harpist of San Francisco Symphony 
Presented in School Concert—New 
Series Announced 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Feb. 3.—Vladimir Ro- 
sing, Russian tenor. was heard in recital 
recently at the State Teachers’ College, 
in the second event in the Colbert series. 
The artist disclosed a tenor voice of 
pleasing quality and a dramatic manner 
of interpretation. The audience gave 
evidence of keen enjoyment. Benjamin 
F. Moore was a fine accompanist. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, was 
heard in the second concert of the 
Oppenheimer series at the Victory 
Theater on Jan. 22. The program was 
opened with Beethoven’s “Waldstein” 
Sonata and included Liszt’s transcrip- 
tion of the “Tannhiauser” Overture, 
numbers by Chopin, Ravel, Dillon, Scria- 
bine and the Wagner-Liszt “Liebestod.” 
The versatility and artistry of the per- 
former were well displayed in this, his 
first local appearance. 

Kajetan Attl, harpist of the San 
Francisco Symphony, was heard before 
a large audience at the State Teachers’ 
College on the morning of Jan. 23. Mr. 
Attl’s recital was one of a fine series, 
presenting local and visiting artists free 
to the students and public. The cost of 
the concerts are defrayed by the school. 

Mima B. Montgomery, soprano, and 
Jessie S. Moore, pianist, gave the third 
faculty recital of the year at the Pacific 
Conservatory of Music on Jan. 23. The 
program was interesting and well inter- 
preted. 

Mr. Emerson, business manager for 
the Pacific Coast Musical Review, edited 
by Alfred Metzger, was in this city re- 
cently, interviewing local musicians re- 
garding the plans for a San Jose de- 
partment in that publication and in 
connection with the California Musical 
Blue Book, which is being compiled by 
this magazine. 

Marian E. Ives has announced a 
Morning Allied Arts series of monthly 
programs, to be given at the Hotel Ven- 
dome. The first event is a recital by 
George Lane of San Francisco, bass- 
baritone, and Marie Wells, soprano. 

MARJORY M. FISHER. 


SHERMAN, TEX. 


Feb. 8.—Wilhelm Bachaus, pianist, 
appeared in concert at Kidd-Key Audi- 
torium, Kidd-Key College, on Jan. 22. 
The audience, though small, was very 
enthusiastic and demanded numerous 
encores and the artist responded will- 
ingly. The College faculty considers 
Mr. Bachaus the most interesting pianist 
they have had the pleasure of bringing 
to Sherman. The small attendance was 
due to bad weather conditions. Mr. 
Bachaus remarked to MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA’S correspondent “that he arrived in 
Texas on a train called the ‘Sunshine 
Special,’ but he believed an error had 
been made in his routing.” 

K. GLADDEN CONGDON. 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Feb. 5.—The recital given recently 
in the Central High School auditorium 
by Francois Capouilliez, bass, was one 
of marked interest. It opened with the 
hunting song from Meyerbeer’s “Di- 
norah,” followed by an aria from Mo- 
zart’s “Magic Flute.” A group of songs 
by Brahms, Schubert and Hugo Wolf 
was well received. Mr. Capouilliez also 
gave a second concert the following 
night. Both were under the auspices of 
the Patrons’ Club of the Eugene Field 
School. “Cox and Box,” by Arthur Sul- 
livan, was given at the Coliseum recently 
as the second part of the Apollo concert. 
This was the fourth of a series of civic 
popular concerts under the management 
of E. B. Bryan. The first part of the 
program was composed of numbers by 
the club and several solos and ensembles 
by Pierre Harrower, James Wolf and 
Joseph Wetzel, with J. Snedden Wier at 
the piano. The same group of singers 
presented “Cox and Box.” 

C. M. COoLe. 





BROOKINGS, S. D. 


Feb. 3.—Glenn Dillard Gunn, pianist, 
was heard in recital in the College audi- 
torium on Jan. 18 in the second event of 
the Students’ Artist Course. The pro- 
gram, which included Beethoven’s So- 
nata quasi Fantasia. Op. 27, No. 2; 
Brahms’ Rhapsodie in B Minor, Op. 79, 
and Chopin’s Nocturne in C Sharp 
Minor was well received. 

ORPHA HAUGEN. 





DALLAS, TEX. 

Feb. 3.—Albert Spalding, violinist, 
was the artist presented by the Dallas 
Band, W. A. McDaniel, manager, on 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 17, at the City 
Temple. A large audience gave him an 
enthusiastic reception. André Benoist 
gave admirable support as accompanist. 

CorA E. BEHRENDS. 
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“ Tannhiuser’”’ Revival Recalls Story 
of Work’s Failure at Paris Premiére 
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An Autograph of Richard Wagner Showing Seven Measures from the Venusberg Scene— 


Subsequently Amended in the Revised Score. 


the First Time 


[Continued from page 3] 


have I this deserved?” It is this sketch 
which is here reproduced for the first 
time. From the historical standpoint it 
is of special interest, not only because 
it fixes the exact date of origin, but also 
because it shows, in contrast to the final 
form (Paris revision edited by Josef 
Rubinstein, page 64) a few variations 
which allow an interesting glimpse of 
the composer at work. 





Composer Faces Hostility 


The revision, as Wagner writes to Otto 
Wesendonck, was completed on Oct. 18, 
two days after the date of the sketch 
referred to, and all was ready for re- 
hearsal. The Imperial order put the 
whole institution of the Grand Opéra at 
the disposal of the composer regardless 
of cost, thus apparently furnishing him 
with the materials for the realization of 
an ideal performance, such as had never 
been offered him on German soil. But 
what was this in the face of the diffi- 
culties of mastering a firmly rooted spirit 
of opposition and hostility, partially re- 
sulting from political motives, partially 
from jealous conservatism? Difficulties 
were aggravated by personal court in- 
trigues, the center of which was the 
Countess Walewska, who, on account of 
the intimate friendship of her husband, 
then Secretary of State, with the Prin- 
cess Metternich, hated the latter and 
tried to fight her in every way. The 
repertory of the Opéra was wholly de- 
voted to Donizetti, Rossini and Meyer- 
beer, and the singers were therefore ab- 
solutely unfitted to Wagner’s style and 
vocal requirements. New contracts had 
to be settled which finally resulted in an 
ensemble which included Mesdames Sax 
and Tedesco for Elisabeth and Venus, 
Morelli for Wolfram and Albert Nie- 
mann for “Tannhaduser.” Niemann was 
then thirty, and twenty-five years later, 
on Nov. 26, 1886, he sang the title réle 
in New York at the Metropolitan Opera 
to Lilli Lehmann’s Venus, giving an in- 
terpretation which has never been equaled 
since. 

At the beginning of the Paris prepara- 
tions the singers devoted themselves 
heart and soul to their task, in spite of 
its newness and difficulty. Soon, how- 
ever, principally as a result of their in- 
tercourse with critics who predicted the 
certain failure of the opera, they became 
sadly discouraged and members of the 
orchestra were in turn greatly influenced 
by the general mood. Then, according to 
the prevailing rules of the Academy of 
Music, the composer was not allowed to 
personally conduct his work but obliged 
to rely on the principal leader—unfor- 
tunately not a very capable man—for the 
first performance. 

The First Night 

“The day of the premiére drew near 
and in most quarters was awaited with 
considerable misgivings,” says the Prin- 
cess Metternich. “Every one said that 
protests would be raised against the hor- 
rible music of the future and that stormy 
scenes would take place in the opera 
house. At all the clubs the men were up 
in arms because Wagner would not have 
a ballet, except for the Bacchanalia in 
the Venusberg scene. But the subscrib- 
ers to the club-boxes were accustomed to 
see a ballet introduced at half-past nine 
sharp in every opera. How, indeed, a 
ballet could be introduced in the middle 
of ‘Tannhduser’ was more than any of 
us could fathom, and Wagner declared 


This Fragment Is Here Published for 


that he would not meet the wishes of 
those subscribers because he could not. 
It was to cost him dear. On the evening 
of March 13, 1861, I drove with my hus- 
band to the opera house, which was then 
situated in the Rue Lepelletier. In front 
of the entrance there was a barricade of 
carriages, as was always the case on im- 
portant first nights. With countless ac- 
quaintances we made for the great stair- 
case. The crowd was enormous and I 
was pelted with a thousand questions 
such as, ‘Well! Is your Wagner going to 
be a success?’ ‘They say he’s unbear- 
able,’ retorted another. ‘Princess,’ said 
someone else, ‘prepare to hear your pro- 
tégé hissed.’ ‘Why do you try to force 
this fellow down our throats? He de- 
clares war upon all melody,’ and so 
forth. a 

“On my entering the great box between 
the pillars—loge entre les colonnes—all 
eyes in the house were turned toward me 
to see whether I was excited or not. I 
put a bold front on the matter, but in- 
wardly had the presentiment that things 
would go wrong, for an atmosphere of 
violent hostility prevailed long before a 
single note was played. The magnifi- 
cent overture, however, still met with 


a fair measure of applause, but after 
this things went smoothly on the whole. 
The Venusberg scene was endured in 
rather sulky silence, but when the little 
shepherd’s song was heard there was 
loud laughter and cries came from the 
gallery, such as: ‘When you’ve quite fin- 
ished with your reed-pipe tune, you idiot!’ 
and the most hideous cat-calls added to 
the uproar. So they rang the changes 
on hissing, laughing, barking and con- 
temptuous silence until the Pilgrim’s 
Chorus. Even Elisabeth’s beautiful en- 
trance met with no favorable response 
from the audience. Only when the march 
was played there was warm, nay, en- 
thusiastic applause, and at its conclusion 
a large part of the audience turned to 
the box in which I was sitting and gave 
me an ovation, as if I had composed it. 
After this, alas! all the glory was over 
and not a hand raised except to put a 
key or a whistle to the mouth. It was a 
fiasco of the first water and so great 
was my dismay at the failure that I had 
lost all faculty of criticism. The famous 
dramatic critic, Jules Janin, wrote next 
day a charming article under the title 
‘The Fan.’ In this article, which cre- 
ated much stir, he expressed his regret 
at my disappointment and, in order to 
make the affair interesting, recounted 
how, bathed in tears, I had broken my 
beautiful fan. But the fan was not 
broken and there is no truth in the 
pretty story. I held out till the end of 
the performance, though I suffered real 
agonies through it all. As we were driv- 
ing home I said to my husband: ‘Wag- 
ner was right; his music won’t go down 
with the Parisians.’ ” 

Happily for Wagner and the Parisians 
the future proved the contrary, but it 
was not before the revival of 1895, when 
van Dyck, Renaud, Bréval and Rose 
Caron took the leading parts, that 
“Tannhauser” scored the success with 
which it had alreay met all over Europe. 
After the “three battle nights,” as Wag- 
ner called them, his material situation 
became more and more painful.  Al- 
hough at the second performance the ma- 
jority of the audience indignantly op- 
posed the rioters who were headed by 
the Jockey Club, and gave the composer 
the satisfaction of an artistic success, 
the latter, nevertheless, saw himself 
obliged to withdraw his work after the 
next repetition. And now again it was 
the helpful initiative of the Princess 
which made it possible for him to get rid 
of the most pressing debts and to go back 
to Germany. 





“Tannhduser”’’ Sung After Eight Years 
in Week of Opera at the Metropolitan 
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ness, forcing, and an excess of vibrato 
were again to be noted along with the 
better qualities of his singing. The 
brilliance and power of his upper voice 
suggests that he may develop as a 
robust tenor rather than one of lyric per- 
suasion. 

Mme. Alda’s impersonation was a fa- 
miliar one, with beautiful high tones and 
a flutter in lower ones. Neither Ro- 
dolfo nor Mimi was infallible in the mat- 
ter of pitch. Antonio Scotti’s Marcello 
had its usual wealth of pictorial detail 
and Léon Rothier was, as always, an 
artistic Colline. Marie Sundelius sang 
Musetta spiritedly and prettily, if with 
one tone that was curiously remote from 
the intended interval. Millo Picco, Pom- 
pilio Malatesta, Pietro Audisio, Paolo 
Ananian and Vincenzo Reschiglian com- 
pleted the cast. Gennaro Papi conducted. 

o %: 
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A Benefit “Roméo et Juliette’’ 


For the benefit of the New York Re- 
construction Hospital, where world war 
veterans are being treated, the sixth per- 


formance of “Roméo et Juliette” was 
given at a special matinée on Feb. 2, 
with the usual cast excepting that Ed- 
ward Johnson made his first appearance 
in New York as Roméo. In spite of some 
costumes of surpassing ugliness and the 
wiggiest of wigs, Mr. Johnson made the 
Veronese youth a person of much charm 
and considerable dignity. His _ love- 
making was, as usual, ardent and deli- 
cate, and his more tragic scenes imbued 
with real dramatic fervor. His singing, 
in the first act, lacked something of 
suavity, but from the Balcony Scene on 
it left nothing to be desired. He even 
made the tiresome “O, Léve-toi, Soleil” 
of some interest, which is an achievement 
in itself. Miss Bori sang better than 
she has done yet in the part, though she 


still persisted, in the Waltz, in mistaking 
appoggiaturas for “rough breathings.” 
Rafaelo Diaz made the small part of 
Tybalt stand out by his excellent acting 
and also delivered the music well. The 
remainder of the cast included Raymonde 
Delaunois, Henriette Wakefield, Giordano 
Paltrinieri, Giuseppe De Luca, Millo 
Picco, Paolo Ananian, Adamo Didur, 
Léon Rothier and Louis D’Angelo. Mr. 
Hasselmans conducted. ‘i / & 





The Third “Ernani’’ 


“Ernani” was given for the third time 
this season on the evening of Feb. 2, 
with the usual cast which included Rosa 
Ponselle in one of her finest moods, 
Martinelli in unusually good fettle, Ruffo 
in glorious voice, and Mardones, always 
an impressive figure in the rejuvenated 
Verdi work. The orchestra, however, 
was rather unruly, particularly the 
brasses on this evening. Gennaro Papi 
conducted and, in the main, injected a 
deal of fire and energy into the ancient 
piece. 





A Matinée “‘Traviata’’ 


On Saturday afternoon “Traviata” 
wended its tuneful way, with Mme. Galli- 
Curci in perhaps the best voice she has 
disclosed this season with the Metro- 


politan forces, as the declining heroine. 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpe assumed his third 
réle with the company, making an 
Alfredo of ardor and youthful appear- 
ance, and of powerful, if sometimes. un- 
even tones. The cast included Mr. Danise 
as a smooth-voiced elder Germont; Grace 
Anthony as Flora; Marie Mattfeld, 
Annina; Angelo Bada, Gastone; Millo 
Picco, Baron Duphol; Louis D’Angelo, 
Marquis D’Obigny, and Italo Picchi, 
Doctor Grenvil. Mr. Moranzoni con- 
ducted a generally good performance, to 
which Joseph Urban’s settings of last 


year added attractiveness. Rosina Galli, 
Giuseppe Bonfiglio and Florence Rudolph 
headed the ballet, which performed 
gracefully in Act III. R. M. K. 





Scotti as ““Tonio”’ 


Antonio Scotti made one of his infre- 
quent appearances as Tonio in “Pagli- 
acci” when Leoncavallo’s opera was 


given in conjunction with “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” Saturday night. Time was 
when he was heard in the part almost as 
regularly as Caruso was as Canio, but of 
recent years Scarpia, Sharpless, Lescaut, 
Chim-F'ang and Marcello have monopol- 
ized his attention, save for an occasional 
Count Gil or Sergeant Belcore. His 
thrilling Rigoletto, his highly pictorial 
Amonasro, his sinister Jago seem to be 
of the past, along with his unctuous Fal- 
staff and his elegant Don Giovanni. 
Perhaps “Crispino e la Comare,” which 
afforded him one of the best parts of his 
career, will come back unexpectedly to 
give him opportunity to vary his round 
of characters, as “The Secret of Suzanne” 
did. At any rate, those who heard 
“Pagliacci” Saturday night saw Tonio 
acted as the réle has not been acted by 
any of its more recent exponents, with a 
skillful commingling of fun and tragedy, 
and with deftness and sureness of char- 
acterization. Once the _ troublesome 
higher phrases of: Prologue were past, 
the veteran baritone also sang the part 
with more quality of voice than some of 
the much-vaunted younger men. 
cast with him were Edward Johnson, 
whose Canio gained through being 
shaped along other lines than th-+ -* 
Caruso; Nina Morgana, - 

ably as Nedda in her first appea... 

the season at the opera house; Vince.. 
Reschiglian and Giordano Paltrinieri. 
Gennaro Papi conducted. 

Mario Chamlee, replacing Armand 
Tokatyan as Turiddu in the Mascagni 
work, sang the Siciliana very beauti- 
fully, and his use of his voice through 
the opera was such as to excite admi- 
ration. Maria Jeritza again repeated her 
popular success as Santuzza. Others in 
the cast were Flora Perini, Millo Picco 
and Grace Bradley. Roberto Moranzoni 
conducted. om oe 





Morini in Opera Concert 


Erika Morini was the guest artist at 
the Metronolitan in the concert of Feb. 
4, sharing honors with Margaret Mat- 


zenauer and other soloists. Miss Morini 
appropriately played the “Carmen” 
Fantasia by Sarasate, lending a dash 
and vigor to the music. Other numbers 
were the Tchaikovskv Barcarolle, the 
Wieniawski Valse Caprice, and a Zarzy- 
cki Mazurka. Mme. Matzenauer was in 
excellent voice and brought her custom- 
ary artistry to a presentation of “Ah 
mon Fils” from “Le Prophéte” and 
“Gerechter Gott” from “Reinzi.” Ed- 
ward Johnson sang the “Improvviso”’ 
from “Andrea Chenier”; Marion Telva 
gave a song by Duparc, and Marv Mel- 
lish sang the “Depuis le Jour” aria 
from “Louise.” The orchestra, under 
the leadership of Giuseppe Bamboschek, 
played Dvorak’s “New World” Sym- 
phony and the Overture to “The Bar- 
tered Bride” by Smetana, with fine effect, 
and closed the program with two Hun- 
garian Dances by Brahms. R. E. 


‘William Tell’ in Brooklyn 


The Brooklyn Academy of Music was 
jammed to the doors on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Jan. 20, when the first perform- 
ance of “William Tell” heard in the bor- 
ough for many, many years was given by 
the Metropolitan Company. And the 
great throng took Rossini’s tuneful old 
opera to its heart, finding it immensely 
enjoyable and lavishing its frequent ap- 
plause on singers, conductor, ballet and 
scenic setting. Under the baton of Gen- 
naro Papi the performance moved briskly 
as well as smoothly and was one of gen- 
eral excellence. In the main the cast was 
the same as that heard in the revival of 
this opera at the Metropolitan last 
month: Giuseppe Danise as William Tell, 
Giovanni Martinelli as Arnold, Rosa Pon- 
selle as Princess Mathilde, Flora Perini 
as Hedwig, Angelo Bada as Rudolph, 
José Mardones as Furst, and Max Bloch 
as the Fisherman. Paolo Ananian re- 
placed Adamo Didur at Gessler; Italo 
Picchi, instead of Louis d’Angelo, sang 
the part of Melchthal, and Ellen Delossy 
took the place of Marie Sundelius as 
Gemmy. Each of these newcomers in 
the cast was capable vocally and his- 
trionically and each shared in the curtain 
calls given to all the principals in an 
altogether admirable performance. 

G. W. H. 
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German Opera Company Successfully 
Starts American Tour in Baltimore 
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Plaschke appeared as the Dutchman, 
singing the role with authority and force. 
Maria Lorenz-Hoellitscher was rather 
strident as Senta, but Emma Bassth 
was an excellent Mary, and Ernst Leh- 
mann, as Daland, and Mr. Schwarz as 
Erik were also fully in character. De- 
spite trouble in the lighting—a trouble 
which was soon overcome—George Hart- 
mann, general director, made the stage 
pictures a distinctive feature of the per- 
formance. Eugen Gottlieb was an ex- 
perienced conductor. 

The matinée performance of Saturday 
afternoon brought out the largest crowd 
that has attended any operatic venture 
in the history of the Lyric. A fine per- 
formance of “Tannhauser,” with Mr. 
Lussmann in the title-réle, aroused great 
enthusiasm. Miss Seinemeyer proved 
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herself a sterling artist by her fine im- 
personation of Elisabeth. Mme. Lorenz- 
Hoellitscher sang with penetrating bril- 
liancy as Venus, and Mr. Schorr gave 
distinction to the part of Wolfram. The 
chorus singing was exceptionally fine. 
There were many curtain-calls during 
the performance, Leo Blech, the conduc- 
tor, sharing them with the principals. 


Orchestra’s Demands Met 


The horizon became clouded again on 
Saturday evening, when trouble arose in 
the shape of financial demands made by 
the orchestra. At one point, it seemed 
that the last performance of the season 
was doomed, but Mr. Albaugh again 
came to the rescue, adjusting the musi- 
cians’ salaries, and the curtain rose upon 
“Fledermaus” without the large audience 
being made aware of the trouble behind 
the scenes. Johann Strauss’ music was 
vivaciously interpreted, and the spirited 
performance aroused new enthusiasm, 
the season closing with the crowds 
shouting “Bravo!” Marcella Roessler, 
Editha Fleischer, Lotte Baldamus and 
Miss Bassth were prominent in the cast, 
and Mr. Gottlieb conducted animatedly. 

The company left Baltimore for its 
next engagement at Philadelphia amid 


the good wishes of large groups of ad-— 


mirers who are interested in the return 
engagement, which is being negotiated 
for by the W. A. Albaugh management. 
It is being planned to book the series of 
“Ring” performances in the near future. 
In a review of the season, credit is due 
to J. Albert Young, who managed the 
Lyric forces under trying conditions, 
when stage equipment difficulties were 
being solved jointly by him and Mr. 
Albaugh. FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 





Cleveland Institute Begins New Term 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 5.—The Cleveland 
Institute of Music began its second term 
today, having concluded a signally suc- 
cessful first term’s work. The school, 
since its removal to new and larger quar- 
ters this season, has broadened the scope 
of its influence and today has students 
from eleven different states. The Insti- 
tute chorus is now almost three times 
as large as it was last year, and the 
string orchestra, organized this year 
under the leadership of Ernest Bloch, 
numbers twenty-two players. 





STAMFORD, CONN. 


Feb. 3.—John Campbell, tenor, as- 
sisted by Florence Brady, pianist, and 
Mabel Knapp, violinist, were heard in 
concert under the auspices of the Schu- 
bert Club in the Woman’s Club Audi- 
torium on the evening of Jan. 24. Mr. 
Campbell sang two arias, one from Han- 


del’s “Semele” and the other from Wag- 
ner’s “Walkire.” He also sang two song 
groups, one in English by Novello, Huhn 
and Warford, and one in French by 
Widor, Georges and Faure. Miss Brady 
played a Chopin Prelude and an Etude 
in E Major, and closed her group with 
MacDowell’s Praeludium. Miss Knapp 
was heard in pieces by Pugnani-Kriesler, 
César Cui and Van Iperen. Mrs. May 
Harper Ford accompanied Miss Knapp, 
and Edward Young, Mr. Campbell. 
J. W. COCHRAN. 





HARTFORD, CONN. 


Feb. 3.—Reinald Werrenrath was the 
soloist at the concert of the Hartford 
Philharmonic in Parson’s Theater on 
Jan. 30, singing Wotan’s “Farewell,” 
from Wagner’s “Walkiire” in the or- 
chestral performance of the finale to that 
opera. Brahms’ Symphony in C Minor 
was the chief number by the latter or- 
ganization, played before a large audi- 
ence. Aurelio Giorni, pianist and fac- 
ulty member of the Hartford School of 
Music, was presented in the fourth of a 
series of historical recitals at the Center 
Church House on the evening of Jan. 24. 

BURTON CORNWALL. 





The New York Trio has been engaged 
to give a concert under the auspices of 
the State Teachers’ College Music As- 
sociation in Albany on March 10. The 
Trio will make an extended tour in the 
spring. 
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dant at affairs of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra must have thought of her as 
miscast. It was as though Julia Mar- 
lowe had been withdrawn from the 
dramas of Shakespeare and flippantly 
starred in “The Chocolate Soldier.” IF 
THE NIGHTS DEVOTED TO SUB- 
SCRIPTION CONCERTS BY THE 
ORCHESTRA ARE OF MOST IM- 
PORTANCE, AS HAS BEEN MAIN. 
TAINED, THAT IS THE PLACE TO 
WHICH MISS MEISLE MIGHT 
GRACEFULLY HAVE BEEN §AS- 
SIGNED. Her ability would have been 
equal to the artistic gravity of the situa- 
tion. 

It may have been that the makers 
of programs, finding their subscription 
lists of concerts fully outfitted with 
soloists, discreetly shifted Miss Meisle to 
a popular event rather than lose her 


A Fine Singer Re-Discovered 


Kathryn Meisle Appears With Orchestra 
By ROBERT KELLY 


pleasant services. At any rate, as the say- 
ing is, the Sunday group of faithful 
listeners was delighted to welcome a 
singer advanced as a youthful leader in 
her art and to discover, when she had 
sung, that she has not been over- 
described. 

Miss Meisle sang only twice, nothing 
very heavy, nothing very light. She was 
heard first in the Spring Song which is 
sung by Delilah to Samson in the first 
act of the opera by Saint-Saéns. The 
aria sighs with love-lorn emotions, thrill- 
ing to the ecstasy of spring, sobbing with 
disappointment and ending with the calm 
serenity of confident hope. All of these 
things Miss Meisle found in the music, 
as a careful musician would, and these 
she expressed, as a sensitive interpreter 
might be expected to do, broadly some- 
times and subtle often. This she ac- 
complished without gesture and the fa- 
cilitating by-play of facial expression 


which, encountered on our concert stages, 
strangely causes frowns and some bitter 
talk of a faux pas. 


In the “Les Filles de 


Cadix,” by Delibes, Miss Meisle could 
not restrain a toss of the head, a raised 
shoulder and a mischievous sidelong 
glance. Those particular girls were like 
that on a festival day in Cadix. The 
music of Delibes tells us they were a 
little vain, and attractive too, so cleverly 
does he relate tone to word. 

Miss Meisle’s voice is of that rare and 
fortunate quality known as a_ natural 
contralto. She is small in stature but 
big in voice; it is robust and of the sort 
always described as warm. In fact, HER 
LOWEST TONES GLOW, AND HER 
HIGHEST ARE TAKEN WITH EASE 
where acquired contraltos exit screech- 
ing. Miss Meisle, equipped with music 
of studious import, would adorn any 
program.—Detroit News, January 15, 
1923. 








Kathryn Metsle, Contralto, Feature That 


Kathryn Meisle, sensational young 
contralto, and Solon Robinson, pianist, 
soloists at Sunday’s symphony “pop” 
concert, furnished a dual feature which 
has seldom been surpassed in Detroit 
musical circles. 

Miss Meisle’s IS ONE OF THE MOST 
PLEASING AND ENTERTAINING 


Beer Surpassed Here 
By G. E. KREHBIEL 


VOICES WHICH HAS BEEN HEARD 
IN DETROIT IN A LONG TIME. 
SHE HAS A DEEP, WELL-ROUNDED 
VOICE, RICH IN TONE, WITH AN 
EXCEPTIONAL RANGE, and coloratura 


rarely found in the possession of a con- 
tralto. 


Seldom Has 


She selected as her offering a Saint- 
Saéns number, the Spring song from the 
opera, “Samson and Delilah,” and a gay 
little Spanish song, “The Girls of Cadiz,” 
by Leo Delibes. Both songs were en- 
thusiastically received by the audience. 

Detroit Free Press, January 15, 1923. 
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dancers of the Imperial Theater of Tokio. 
Mr. Fujiwara possesses a commanding 
stage presence, and he won the interest 
of his hearers from the start. His voice 
is limited in range and power, but excel- 
lently produced, and its softer tones and 
legato passages are distinctly grateful. 
His audience had heard Handel’s 
“Where e’er You Walk” and arias by 
Searlatti and Bononeini sung with 
greater expressiveness, but in a group of 
Japanese songs there was rapt attention 
and much applause. “Fuka Yabu,” a 
native poem arranged by Michael Posner 
Baxte, furnished a gratifying vehicle 
for the display of his talents. The 
dancers, Sei Mara and Masao Takata, 
performed a series of Japanese dances 
that found much favor. The accompani- 


ments were played by Leroy a < 


Olga Samaroff, Feb. 3 


With the object of imparting to a pub- 
lie recital that atmosphere of familiarity 
which attends a musical evening in the 
home circle, Olga Samaroff, at her only 
New York recital this season, at the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 3, 
adopted the course of announcing from 
the platform each number before she 
played it. A list of ten works having 
been drawn up by the pianist, numbers 
were requested from this list some time 
before the concert. The greater number 
of these requests were for Brahms’ So- 
nata in F Minor, Op. 5, and this there- 
fore was featured. 

Mme. Samaroff gave a somewhat 
matter-of-fact reading of this Sonata. 
Her technique was admirable, but the 
performance suffered from a want of 
inspiration. Nor was the Beethoven So- 
nata, Op. 10, No. 2, which preceded it, 
as spontaneous as might have been hoped 
for. It was in the Chopin Ballade in 
A Flat that Mme. Samaroff displayed 
her true form. This was delightfully 
interpreted, the melody being enunci- 
ated with the greatest charm and free- 
dom. Again, her version of Debussy’s 
“La Cathédrale Engloutie” was excel- 
lent. Artistic refinement allied to a bril- 
liant technique also distinguished the 
interpretation of Cyril Scott’s “Lotus- 
Land” and Paul Juon’s “Naiads of 
Spring”; the second of these pieces had 
to be repeated. The Presto of the B Mi- 
nor Sonata of Chopin was chosen as 
the concluding number, but several en- 
cores had to be added. 

An entertaining little speech by Mme. 
Samaroff heralded the new departure; 
but the announcement of the names was 
not always heard distinctly. After all, 
an audience in a public hall does not 


meet under the same conditions as a 
comparatively few persons in a small 
room. a: oe 


Isidor Achron, Feb. 4 


Isidor Achron, a young Russian pian- 
ist, made his first American appear- 
ance in the Town Hall on Sunday after- 
noon. His most noteworthy numbers 
were works of that Russian school which 
might be termed “modern” without im- 
plying the prefix “ultra,” and which in- 
cluded two Rachmaninoff Preludes, a 
Theme and Variations by Glazounoff, 
“Die Lerche,” by Glinka-Balakireff, and 
Scriabine’s “Deux Poéms,” Op. 32, and 
Etudes in F Sharp and D Sharp Minor. 
The pianist was more successful in ex- 
pressing the musical content of these 
numbers than that of the following brief 
Chopin group and the concluding 
“Sonetto di Petrarca” and “Tannhauser” 
transcription by Liszt. Mr. Achron’s 
most impressive asset seemed to be a 
well-developed technical equipment, 
which, though it relied much upon mus- 
cular force for its effect, was so studi- 
ously directed as to indicate future ser- 
vice. to higher interpretative ends. A 
friendly audience gave him a cordial 
reception. R. F. R. 


Josef Hofmann, Feb. 4 


The season’s third New York recital 
by Josef Hofmann, in Carnegie Hall, last 
Sunday afternoon, delighted a large as- 
semblage, in which there were many 
pianists. The artist’s marvelous tech- 
nical equipment was evident from the 
beginning of his program. Chopin’s So- 
nata in B Flat Minor provided a good 
vehicle for Mr. Hofmann’s powers, the 
familiar Funeral March being most im- 
pressive in its sonority. The finale vis- 
ualized the commentator’s “wind over the 
graves” with uncanny verisimilitude. 

A following group of pieces by Scria- 
bine included many tours de force. The 
Prelude in E Flat and the fascinating 
“Danse Languide” were repeated. Out- 
standing for beauty of tone and treat- 
ment was a song-like Etude in A Flat. 
The group closed with a brilliant evoca- 
tion of the difficult Etude in D Flat. 

A concluding section, entirely of num- 
bers by the pianist, included four 
“Mignonettes,” said to have been com- 
posed in Mr. Hofmann’s boyhood. These 
are simple, deft genre pieces, with the 
subtitles “Lonesome,” ‘Wooden  Sol- 
diers,” “Complaint” and “Sister’s Dolly.” 
The recital closed with a performance 
of Mr. Hofmann’s “Suite Antique in D 
Minor” and an effective Etude in C for 
the left hand. Encores were added after 
each section of the program. “— 











IOWA ORCHESTRAS HEARD 


Cedar Rapids Programs Enlist Aid of 
College Faculty Members 


CEDAR Rapips, Iowa, Feb. 3.—The 
third annual concert of the orchestra of 
St. Paul’s M. E. Church, assisted by the 
Cedar Rapids High School Orchestra, 
was given in St. Paul’s auditorium, un- 
der the leadership of Major Frederick 
Doetzel, on Jan. 26. The assisting art- 
ists were Mrs. Paddock, mezzo-soprano; 
Verness Fraser, pianist and accompa- 
nist, both of Iowa University, Iowa City, 
and Ralph Pucket, cornetist, of this city. 
The orchestra gave works by Brahms, 
Mascagni and Suppé, the last part of 
the program including excerpts from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” Alice Inskeep, 
director of music in the city schools, 
gave a short preliminary sketch of the 
opera. 

Flora McKay, pianist, and Claud 
Newcomb, tenor, members of the faculty, 
were heard in a recent joint recital at 
Sinclair Chapel, Coe College. Miss Mc- 
Kay played numbers by Bach, Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Schubert-Liszt, 
Debussy, Scott and Rachmaninoff and 
Mr. Newcomb sang works of Mozart and 
Cadman before a good-sized audience. 

MAX DAEHLER. 


TRENTON ARTISTS APPEAR 


Parent-Teachers’ Association Sponsors 
Program—Visitors Applauded 
TRENTON, N. J., Feb. 3.—A delightful 


musicale was given by the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association of the Maple 











Shade School, on Jan. 25. The program, 
in charge of Mrs. H. J. Reis, included 
numbers by a mixed quartet consisting 
of Mrs. E. Ioagland. soprano; Mrs. L. 
Hartman, contralto; Arthur Cope, tenor, 


and Samuel Smith, baritone, with Mrs. 
R. E. Johnson as accompanist. The fol- 
lowing soloists were heard: Mrs. George 
Zahles, soprano; Miss Schofield, pianist; 
Albert Watson, tenor, and Mrs. William 
Sharp and Mrs. Reis, contraltos. Gwen- 
dolyn Schofield gave a reading, and 
Samuel Smith and Mrs. Reis sang a 
group of duets. 

A fine program was given at the Con- 
temporary Club by Mrs. Jeanette Wells 
Urban, soprano, and Mrs. Hazel Dorey, 
pianist, in a series of Thursday morning 
musicales, on Jan. 25. Assisting artists 
were Mrs. Rosalind Porter, violinist, and 
Lou Sutphin,  ’cellist. A “Spanish 
Dance” by Moszkowski was played as a 
violin, ’cello and oniano trio. Mrs. 
Urban sang solos with violin and ’cello 
obbligato. 

An audience estimated at nearly 1000 
attended the concert given by the Apollo 
Concert Company at the Crescent Tem- 
ple on Jan. 23, under the auspices of 
the Greenwood Avenue M. E. Church. 
Those heard were Henry Gurney, tenor; 
Edith Ellison, soprano; Elizabeth S. 
Doerr, violinist, and Marguerite Strehle, 
pianist. FRANK L. GARDINER. 





COATES VISITS WILMINGTON 


New York Symphony Heard Under 
Guest Conductor—Free Series 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Feb. 3.—The New 
York Symphony, led by Albert Coates, 
gave a notable concert in the Playhouse 
on Jan. 19. The program included 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and the 
Scherzo from “Manfred,” the Finale of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Tzar Saltan” Suite 
and the Prelude and Finale of Wagner’s 
“Tristan.”” The noted conductor received 
prolonged applause. The concert was 





given under the auspices of the Dela- 
ware Music Association. 

The first of a series of weekly tree 
concerts was given by the Philharmonic 
Band, led by J. Norris Robinson, under 
the auspices of the Municipal Music 
Commission, in the Aldine Theater on 
the afternoon of Jan. 21. An audience 
estimated at 2000 persons’ included 
Mayor LeRoy Harvey and several other 
city officials. The soloists were Mrs. 
Leonard E. Wales, soprano, and Mrs. E. 
P. Burnham, cornetist, with Margery 
Hamilton Hill at the piano. 

THOMAS C. HILL. 


ROCHESTER GREETS BONNET 








French Organist in Recital—Kilbourn 
Quartet Gives Concert 


ROCHESTER, Feb. 5.—Joseph Bonnet, 
French organist, was heard at the East- 
man Theater on the new organ in an in- 
spiriting recital on Jan. 24. The theater 
was crowded to overflowing and the en- 
thusiasm amounted to an ovation. Mr. 
Bonnet’s program included Bach’s Fan- 
tasia and Fugue in G Minor, two of his 
own compositions, and the Guilmant Con- 
certo-Symphony in D Minor, played with 
the Eastman Theater Orchestra. This 
number, which closed the program, was 
very brilliantly played, the orchestra 
supporting Mr. Bonnet ably under Ar- 
thur Alexander’s baton. 

The Kilbourn Quartet made its second 
appearance of the season in the Friday 
evening chamber music series at Kil- 
bourn Hall on Jan. 26, again demonstrat- 
ing its very fine and smooth ensemble 
and warmth of tone. One of the two 
numbers played was the Brahms Quintet, 
Opus 34, with Alf Klingenberg at the 
piano. The five musicians played it with 
sympathy and unanimity of mood and 
called forth much enthusiasm from an 
audience that filled the hall. The other 
anuee was Tchaikovsky’s Quartet, Opus 

An interesting recital was given by 
Erna Rubinstein, violinist, under the 
auspices of the Tuesday Musicale in Kil- 
bourn Hall on Jan. 31. The young art- 
ist revealed a large, full, warm quality 
of tone and remarkable verve and im- 
petuosity in her playing. She was re- 
called many times by the enthusiastic 
audience and gave several encores. Mi- 
chael Raucheisen played unusually fine 
accompaniments. 

The Eastman School of Music gave 
the first f three recitals for children 
at Kilbourn Hall. Guy Maier, pianist, 
was the artist and played a delightful 
program. He gave a description of each 
piece before playing it and sometimes 
the children in the audience took part in 
the performance by whistling or singing 
the tunes or by clapping in time with 
the music. The audience was large and 
included many adults who appeared to 
derive as much pleasure and benefit 
from the performance as the children. 

M. E. WILL. 


ANN ARBOR HEARS OPERA 


Matinée Musical Quintet Appears in Bi- 
Weekly Twilight Series 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., Feb. 3.—William 
Wade Hinshaw’s production of Mozart’s 
“The Impresario” was the fourth number 
in the Choral Union Series and was given 
in Hill Auditorium on Jan. 24. It met 
with an enthusiastic reception. Percy 
Hemus proved himself a real comedian. 

The Matinée Musical Quintet of Lan- 
sing gave the bi-weekly twilight recital 
on Jan. 21, playing quintets by César 
Franck, Alessandro Longo and Henry 
Hadley, and two shorter numbers by 
MacDowell. The members of the ensem- 
ble, Kate Marvin Kedzie, piano, Florence 
Birdsall and Frances Ayres, violin, Delia 
Bemis, viola, and Ella Birdsall, ’cello, 
interpreted the program convincingly. 
Nora Crane Hunt, who is the possessor 
of a rich contralto voice, sang two groups 
of songs, among them two “Bayou Songs” 
of Louisiana, by Strickland. 

HELEN M. SNYDER. 


To Broadcast from Waldorf-Astoria 


In order to provide a convenient radio 
broadcasting studio for artists in New 
York, the Westinghouse Manufacturing 
and Electric Company last week opened 
a station on the roof of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. Musical and other pro- 
grams will be relayed from the branch 
studio to the Newark plant of the com- 
pany. Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the 
Westinghouse board, in making the 
opening address over the new apparatus, 
said that the distance to the New Jersey 
city had prevented many noted artists 
from transmitting their programs to 
thousands and that this condition would 
be overcome by the new arrangement. 
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Members of Hinshaw’s “Cosi Fan Tutte” 
Company Visit Beach on Recent Visit ‘to 
Jacksonville, Fla. Left to Right: Leo de 
Hierapolis, Irene Williams, Judson House, 
Philine Falco and Stuart Ross 


Snow storms and cold blasts in the 
North are of little concern to the mem- 
bers of William Wade Hinshaw’s “Cosi 
Fan Tutte’ Company. which ‘has been 
touring the South since the Christmas 
holidays. On the occasion of their re- 
cent visit to Jacksonville, Fla., they took 
advantage of the opportunity to take a 
dip in the sea. Following appearances 
in Florida, the company is to spend the 
month of February in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arizona and California, visiting Waco, 
San Antonio, Dallas, Fort Worth, Okla- 
homa City, El Paso, Presott, Ariz., Los 
Angeles and many other cities. The 
members of the company are Irene Wil- 
liams, Philine Falco, Lillian Palmer, 
Judson House, Leo de Hierapolis, Pierre 
Remington and Stuart Ross. 





NEW HAVEN HAILS SOKOLOFF 





Cleveland Symphony Heard for First 
Time in Connecticut City 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Feb. 5.—An out- 
standing musical event was the initial 
visit to this city of the Cleveland Sym- 
phony, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, on 
Jan. 22. Mr. Sokoloff, in 1902, began the 
study of violin under Prof. Isadore 
Troostwyk of the Yale School of Music, 
under whose instruction he remained for 
several years. It was but natural that 
the orchestra and conductor received an 
ovation for artistic as well as historic 
reasons. The program comprised Rach- 
maninoff’s E Minor Symphony, Loeffler’s 
dramatic poem, “La Mort de Tintagiles,” 
and “Don Juan,” by Strauss. 

At the second of the Francis Bergen 
Foundation lectures, given in Woolsey 
Hall on Sunday, Olga Samaroff, pianist, 
played superbly three sonatas by Bee- 
thoven. 

The second of the five Expositions of 
Classical and Modern Chamber Music 
by Arthur Whiting, assisted by Lajos 
Shuk, ’cellist, and Sandor Harmati, vio- 
linist, was given in Sprague Memorial 
Hall recently. The program was devoted 
to works by Brahms. 

Jacques Thibaud, violinist, gave a re- 
cital on Jan. 20 in Woolsey Hall. 

The piano recital given by Ellsworth 
Grumman of the Yale School of Music 
was an event of artistic worth. There 
were many encores for the young musi- 
cian. ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 





Boston Symphony to Play Salzedo Work 


Carlos Salzedo, harpist and composer, 
will be the soloist in two concerts by the 
Boston Symphony in Boston on Feb. 16 
and 17, when his Symphonic Poem, “En- 
chanted Isles,” will be the featured num- 
ber. This composition, which is one of 
the few symphonic works calling for ex- 
tensive use of the harp, has already had 
three performances by the Chicago 
Symphony in Chicago. 





House to Sing “Samson” in Columbus 


Judson House, tenor, has been en- 
gaged to sing in a performance of Saint- 
Saéns’ “Samson et Dalila,” to be given 
in Columbus, Ohio, on April 24. The 
other principals in the cast will be Julia 
Claussen, mezzo-soprano, and Fred Pat- 
ton, baritone. Mr. House’s engagement 
was the result of his excellent work in a 
recent performance of Mozart’s “Cosi 
Fan Tutte,” which was given in Co- 
lumbus. 





Easton to Tour Pacific Coast 


Florence Easton, soprano, who leaves 
the Metropolitan Opera Company on Feb. 
13 for a tour of the West, will open her 
series of engagements with a concert in 
Portland on Feb. 23, followed by ap- 


pearances in San Francisco, Berkeley, 
Fresno, Bakersfield, Riverside, San 
Diego, Los Angeles, Reno, Nev., and 


Phoenix, Ariz. On her return she will 
sing in Chicago and Philadelphia. 
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NATIONAL CHORUS 
"HAILED IN TORONTO 


Dr. Ham’s Forces Acclaimed at 
Annual Concert—Canadian 
Contralto Heard 


By William J. Bryans 


TORONTO, CAN., Feb. 5.—The National 
Chorus, under the baton of Dr. Albert 
Ham, gave its annual concert in Massey 
Hall on Jan. 25. There was a large at- 
tendance that nearly filled the audito- 
rium and the singing of the chorus and 
the playing of the assisting artist, Pablo 
Casals, ’cellist, were warmly applauded. 
The choir, numbering 184 voices, supple- 
mented by sixteen boy choristers, sus- 
tained its reputation for excellence. The 
initial numbers were Festa’s “Down in 
Flowery Vale” and _  Gretchaninoff’s 
“Cherubic Hymn” and “Far Away.” 
These were followed by Dr. Ham’s “Mu- 
sic, When Soft Voices Die” which re- 
ceived its first public hearing. The male 
chorus gave “Onward Roaming” and 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘‘Dead in the Sier- 
ras”; the women’s voices alone were most 
effective in “Peat Fire Smooring Fire”; 
and the boy choristers were heartily ap- 
plauded for two attractive numbers. 
Pablo Casals scored a triumph in his solo 
numbers. He was at his best, probably, 
in Schubert’s “L’Abeille’ and Saint- 
Saéns’ “Le Cygne.” A delightful recital 
was given by Marcel Dupré in Timothy 
Eaton Memorial Church on Jan. 27. Al- 
though the audience was asked in a pro- 
gram note to abstain from applause, en- 
thusiasm ran so high that the request 
was ignored. Bach’s Fantasia and Fugue 
in G Minor and César Franck’s Choral, 
No. 2, in B Minor, were two important 
numbers of the program. 

Germaine Malepart, pianist, and Nellye 
Gill, soprano, were the artists at a recital 
of the Women’s Musical Club on Jan. 25 
when an interesting program was given. 
Both soloists were well received. The 
accompaniments were ably played by 


A recital was given by Jean Chown, 
Canadian contralto, at Foresters Hall on 
Jan. 23. A program of sixteen numbers 
of varied character was warmly ap- 
plauded. She was ably: assisted by Colin 
McPhee, pianist. The accompaniments 
were well played by Jenny Taggart. 





BELLINGHAM, WASH. 

Feb. 3.—May Peterson, soprano of the 
Metropolitan, was heard in recital re- 
cently in the Normal School Auditorium 
as a number of the Normal School Ly- 


ceum Course. Miss Peterson offered 
arias by Bach and Handel and songs by 
Lie, Thrane, Reger, Fraley and others. 
Charles Louchette was accompanist. The 
Bellingham Juvenile Band of 125 pieces 
has been divided into two sections, both 
of which are under the leadership of 
Frank Baldauf. LULU V. CAFFEE. 





SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Feb. 3.—Clara Duggan Madison, 
pianist, supvlied the musical numbers 
for the semi-monthly meeting of the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences on Jan. 
19, at the Menger Hotel. Mrs. Madison 
played Chopin’s Preludes and Frida 
Stjerna gave an outline of the life of 
Chopin and preceded each Prelude with 


explanatory notes. The Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club Round Table met at_ its 
monthly luncheon on Jan. 23, at the 
Gunter Hotel, with Mrs. Osma F. Borde- 
lon as chairman. The program was 
furnished by Olga Seiser, pianist; Mrs. 
W. T. Montgomery, soprano; Mrs. H. E. 
Treux, violinist, and Frances Skinner, 
soprano. The accompanists were Mrs. 
Osma Bordelon, Mrs. Edward Sachs and 
Mildred Duggan. Talks were given by 
Lavinia H. Egan of Washington, D. C., 
Mrs. Horace L. Hotchkiss of New York, 
Russell Hughes, Clara Duggan Madison, 
Mrs. F. E. Tucker, Ora Witte and Mrs. 
S. J. Chandler. The program at the 
monthly luncheon of the San Antonio 
Musical Club at the St. Anthony Hotel 
on Jan. 22, was given by Mrs. Elbert 
Franklin, violinist, and Josephine Hous- 
ton and Melba McDaniel, sopranos, all 
three members of the Floresville Musical 
Club of Floresville, Tex., an auxiliary of 
the San Antonio Musical Club. Mrs. 


panist. Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck pre- 
sided, and the speakers were Clara Dug- 
gan Madison, Russell Hughes, Waldine 
Tauch, and Mrs. Corwin Hall of Chicago. 
Mrs. George D. Robbins gave readings. 
GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





ABERDEEN, WASH. 

Feb. 3.—All of the civic clubs of Ho- 
quiam joined in an annual assembly on 
Jan. 19 at the Masonic Hall. An audi- 
ence of nearly 300 enjoyed the program 
of music and speeches. Conducted by 
E. M. Bjorge, the Community Orchestra, 
numbering twenty pieces, played works 
by Pierson, Puccini, Wieniawski and 
Keler Bela. Mrs. Charles Cotterill of 
Bellingham was soloist at St. Andrew’s 
Episcopal Church on Jan. 21. Clifford 
Woodland was soloist at the Elks on 
Jan. 17. He was accompanied by A. A. 
Scott. Several numbers by the orches- 
tra and violin solos by Victor Berge 
were included in the program. Mrs. 
Oscar Foster was soloist at the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women at 
their last meeting in Community Hall on 
Jan. 18. Mrs. A. D. Hilling is arrang- 
ing a course of study for Aberdeen and 
Hoquiam teachers of music in prepara- 
tion for the examinations that will take 
place in April. Effort is being made to 
establish a correct system for high 
school credit for outside music study. 
Mrs. Hilling is from Seattle and was 
formerly instructor at the University of 
Washington and also head of the piano 
department in the New York Conserva- 


tory of Music. 
VERA JOHNSTON KNIGHT. 





BROOKINGS, S. D. 


Feb. 3.—The music department of the 
State College here has engaged three 
artists for a series of spring recitals. 
Those to be heard include Irene Pav- 
loska, mezzo-soprano; Bogumil Sykora, 
cellist, and Norman Granville, baritone. 
Minnie Rude, organist, was heard in a 
graduate organ recital in the College 
Auditorium on Jan. 30. Her program, 
excellently played. included numbers by 
Beethoven, Koch, Callaerts, Dunham and 


TACOMA AUDIENCES HEAR 
ELMAN AND MIDDLETON 


Chamber Organization in Club Concert— 
Bach’s “Christmas” Oratorio Sung, 
with Visiting Soloists 

TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 3.—Mischa El- 
man was presented in a violin recital, 
under the management of Katharine Rice, 
at the Tacoma Theater, on Jan. 16. The 
artist was warmly greeted in a program 
which included Handel’s Sonata in D, 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” Korn- 
gold’s “Viel Lirmen um Nichts” Suite, 
and numbers by Sarasate and Chopin- 
Wilhelmj. Josef Bonime was an artistic 
accompanist. 

Arthur Middleton, baritone, was the 
assisting artist in the concert of the 
Ladies’ Musical Club, given under the 
leadership of Frederick Wallis, at the 
same theater, on Jan. 10. Mr. Middleton 
was given an enthusiastic reception in his 
first local appearance. He sang the aria, 
“Largo al Factotum,”’ from Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville,” and other numbers, 
including the solo with the chorus in 
Gaines’ “Lullaby of Sorrow.” The 
women’s chorus gave interpretations of 
Schubert’s “Omnipotence,” Henschel’s 
“Morning Hymn” and other numbers. 
Mrs. P. J. Starke sang a soprano solo in 
Victor Harris’ “Silver.” Stewart Wille 
and Pauline Andres were accompanists, 
respectively, for soloist and chorus. 

The St. Cecilia Club, led by T. H. J. 
Ryan, at its recent concert in the First 
Christian Church, was assisted by the 
Spargur Quartet and Herbert Ford, 
tenor. The quartet consists of John 
Spargur, first violin; Albany Ritchie, 
second violin; E. Hillier-Collens, viola, 
and George Kirchner, ’cellist. Adrienne 
Langer Marcovich was the accompanist. 

Bach’s “Christmas” Oratorio was.sung 
by the Tacoma Oratorio Society, led by 
J. W. Bixel, and with the following as- 
sisting artists, at the First Presbyterian 
Church: Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano; 
Florence Scott Beeler, contralto; Henry 
O. Price, tenor, and Frederick Wallis, 
baritone. Walter McHaney was at the 
piano, and B. F. Welty at the organ. 

ETTA M. MAYBIN. 











Mrs. S. B. Dawson. J. C. Houston, president, was the accom- _— Buck. ORPHA HAUGEN. 
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Rosing Captivates Audience in His First 8. F. 
Appearance; Has Voice of Amazing Beauty’ 


By REDFERN MASON 


If Hans von Bulow had heard Vladimir Rosing, he 
would never have uttered his famous dictum that a tenor 
is not a man, but a disease. 

The Russian vocalist gave his first San Francisco 
recital at the Plaza Theatre last night, and when it was 
over we went away recognizing that Russia’s message to 
the world means something bigger than Bolshevism. To 
begin with, the man’s voice is different from the tradi- 
tional tenor. It has neither the animal cry of the Italian 
voice nor the nasality of the French; there is nothing 
in it of the stridency of the German tenor and nothing 
of the treacly sweetness of the English. 


BREADTH AND GRAVITY 


A tenor in range and expressiveness, its lyricism has 
an unaccustomed breadth and gravity. Occasionally the 
singer leaps an octave at the end of a phrase, a folk- 
usage to be met with in other countries than Russia. 
The effect is practically falsetto and it is not entirely 
agreeable to Western ears. But whether we like it or 
not, we must accept it as authentically racial. 

Rosing began with a lullaby by Arensky and he 
crooned it with a beauty of tone and a depth of mean- 
ing that brought singer and audience into intimate rap- 
port. We knew at once that we were listening to a 
master. Numbers by Cesar Cui, Moussorgsky and Tschai- 
kovsky followed, moving in an ascending scale of dram- 
atic intensity. 


GRAVE AND ABSTRACTED 


While he does not ignore his hearers, Rosing’s atti- 
tude is that of a man who is communing with his soul. 
His glance is inward and his face, which is grave and 
abstracted, is a mirror in which can be read his musings. 
In subjective moods, as in the Romance by Cui, the 
tone is soft and pervasive. I never in my life heard a 
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pianissimo more suggestive of power, and the ton: 
lingered on with all the beauty that comes from perfect 
breath control. 

Dramatically Rosing reminded me of Wullner; but 
the German has only a thread of voice, while Rosing’s 
organ ranges from the softness of an exquisite whisper 
to the resonance of a trumpet call. 

The songs in French and Italian were better in tone 
than in enunciation; but the Russian songs were marvel- 
ous. Especially moving was the Moussorgsky song in 
which Death wooes the maiden. Until the last few notes 
the mood is that of Schubert’s ‘‘Death and the Maiden,”’ 
but the ending has the horror of the Grim Enemy of the 
Middle Ages. It was a sinister wooing and the audience 
sat trembling while the tale, which they rather divined 
than understood literally, unfolded itself. Moussorgsky 
is one of the world’s great masters of the Lied and Rosing 
is his worthy interpreter. 


GROUP OF SONGS 


And there was a group of songs in English, includ- 
ing the famous ballad of ‘‘Lord Rendal,’’ a hideous story 
which Bispham loved when his mood was macabre. But 
Rosing put a Slavic horror into it which the American 
never compassed. 

Rosing can be humorous. He proved that by his 
singing of the Irish patter song, ‘‘My Father Has Some 
Very Fine Sheep.” But the singer was too wise to end 
with humor. He sang us Rachmaninoff’s fine song, ‘‘Do 
Not Depart,” and it was a vocal jewel. 

Rosing is yet another in the apostolic succession 
great singers. The race spirit speaks through him and 
his art gives us one more hint that salvation may once 
more come to the world from the East. 

3enjamin S. Moore was at the piano. 
his difficult task perfectly. 

San Francisco Examiner, January 17, 1923 
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recital recently. 
* * * 


ALBANY, N.Y.—Amelia R. Gomph and 
Mrs. Ford Hummel sponsored the first 


of the pupil recitals of the Albany Music 


Teachers’ Association on Jan. 27 in 
Chancellor’s Hall. 
ok o* * 


GoLIAD, TEx.—The Music Study Club 
gave a recital at the First Christian 
Church recently before a large audience. 
The program included solos, duets, two- 
part songs and song readings. 

* * * 

WEATHERFORD, TEX.—Almarine Sim- 
mons, pianist; Bess Baker, soprano, and 
Preston Martin were heard in a short 
musical program at the opening of the 
new High School Auditorium lately. 

* * OK 

SPENCER, IowA.—The Treble Clef Club 
presented Genevieve Wheat-Baal, alto; 
Arcule Sheasby, violinist, and Lenore 
Mudge, pianist, all of Des Moines, in a 
recital at the Methodist Church on Jan. 
=. ok ok * 

New BriTAIN, CONN.—Marcus Fleit- 
zer, violinist, was heard at the evening 
services of the St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church on Jan. 21. Mr. Fleitzer played 
a Cavatina by Van Iteren and Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Andante Cantabile.” 

* * * 

TRENTON, N. J.—Ethel Mae Servis, so- 
prano, was the soloist at a concert given 
at the Trenton Conservatory of Music 
on Jan. 26. Mrs. Servis sang “Wings 
of Night” by Watts and “Florian’s Song” 
by Godard. Ethel Thomar was the ac- 
companist. 


SEDALIA, Mo.—The Helen G. Steele 
Music Club presented Mabel DeWitt, La- 
tonia Barnett and Fay Brown Perrin in 








BELLINGHAM, WASH.—Jacques Jou- 
Jerville, head of the voice department 
of the Cornish School, Seattle, presented 
Gertrude Nord, soprano; Lois Wood- 
worth Grant, mezzo-soprano, and Wallace 
Ferguson, baritone, in an excellent pro- 
gram recently. 
* * 

CHARLES CiTy, Iowa.—The Public 
Schools Lyceum course presented as its 
fourth number the Cambria Concert 
Artists recently at the Hildreth Theater. 
The program consisted of ensemble num- 
bers by the quartet and solos by the indi- 
vidual members. 

* * 

Kokomo, INp.—Under the leadership 
of Mary Lois Shirley, Supervisor of 
Music, the music department of the Ko- 
komo High School gave the operetta 
“Patricia” on Jan. 19 before a large 
audience. Excellent local talent helped 
make the performance a remarkable suc- 
cess. 

* * *” 

WATERLOO, IowA.—The latest musical 
organization to be formed in this city, is 
the Colored Community Choral Club, 
which has been trained under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Anna Brown, who came 
from Cedar Rapids to help organize the 
talented vocalists from among the colored 
people. 

* * * 

EUGENE, ORE.—An_ extensive tour 
which will include many Western States 
is being arranged for the Men’s Glee Club 
of the University of Oregon by James 
Meek, manager. The glee club is com- 
posed of twenty-one selected voices and is 
under the able leadership of John Stark 
Evans. 

* 7B * 

MILLSAP, TEx.—Bernice Peters, Lucille 

Parks, Carrie Cox, Vida Lowe Peters, 


L. M. Tierce, Thelma Dick, May Ellen 
Peters, Edith Arterburne and Mr. Story, 
pupils of Mrs. J. Sam Rider, were heard 
in a recital comprising voice and piano 
numbers at the home of Mrs. Oscar Bel- 


lenger. 
ee 


CARTHAGE, ILL.—A recital by students 
of the Music Department of Carthage 
College was given on Jan. 18 by the fol- 
lowing pupils: Gertrude Milborn, Mary 
Omer, Dorothy Compton, Susan Helfrich, 
Zelda Edison, Willabel Tanner, Devota 
Orth, Jeanette Whitten, Ethel Palmer and 
Lucille Tanner. 

* * * 


VERMILION, S. D.—In a program con- 
sisting of works by Bach, Grieg, Beetho- 
ven, Brahms, Schubert and Leschetizky, 
Hazel Wagner, pianist, was heard in a 
recital at the University of South Da- 
kota lately. Miss Wagner is a pupil of 
Howard R. Bostian and a senior in the 
College of Music. 


*x* * * 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—Pupils of Leonard 
Adams gave a recital at his studio, when 
Ruth Becker, Mildred Hirsch, Kathryn 
Hey, Evelyn Drefs, Florence Bauber, 
Genevieve Edwards, Alice Mikulec, Eve- 
lyn Schreck, Ethelda Drummond, Jo- 
hanna Schnopf and Ruth and Mary 
Blunden were among those who ap- 


peared. 
* * * 


CARTHAGE, ILL.—An afternoon musi- 
cale was given on Jan. 16 by Carroll 
Green in honor of Mary Markley of New 
York. The program was given by Eve 
Simmons-Runyon, soprano; Paul Ensrud, 
baritone; Lessie Hastings, pianist, and 
Lillian Johnson, mezzo-soprano. Hazel 
Sileox, Edward Knudten and Lillia John- 
son were the accompanists. 

* ok ok 


FLINT, Mich —The Student Section of 
the St. Cecilia Society presented an in- 
teresting program, in which the Toy 
Symphony was featured, at the home of 
Mrs. D. A. Greene. Edith Mansfield was 
chairman. William W. Norton gave a 
talk showing the early development of 
the Toy Symphony movement and _ its 
value in the work of the kindergartens 
and lower grades of the public schools. 


HUNTINGTON, IND.—Virginia Kiracofe, 
William Kindler, Marvel Shultz and 
William Narance appeared in the oper- 
etta “Mikado” presented at the High 
School Auditorium recently under the 
auspices of the music department. Mrs. 
W. E. Branyan, music supervisor, was 
assisted by Mrs. Knowlton Kelsey in 
making the event a success. 


x * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. Fred L. Olson 
presented a group of pupils in a recital 
given in the Pythian Temple auditorium 
lately. Solos, duets and trios in English, 
French, Italian and Russian were sung. 
Students who took part were Zulah An- 
dress, Mrs. George Brandenburg, 
Frances Jones, Lois Muir, Georgia 
Schmeer, Olga Ruff, Dr. Ella Welch, 
Morris Ail and G. Arthur Peake. Sylvia 
Weinstein, violinist, Leona Foy and Mrs. 
Oliver Wickersham were the accom- 


anists. 
P * _ * 


LonG BrEAcH, CAL.—Fennel Lorraine 
presented piano pupils in a recital at the 
Long Beach School of Music on Jan. 6. 
Ruth Martin Armstrong gave a demon- 
stration of ear, eye and finger training 
for pupils from seven to ten years of 
age at the Virginia School. Laurelle L. 
Chase, organist; Mrs. Robertson, so- 
prano; Daniel Gridley, tenor, and Mrs. 
O. G. Hinshaw gave a concert at the 
First Methodist Church on Jan. 9. Rob- 
ert Harkness, pianist, and Mrs. Hark- 
ness, contralto, Australian musicians, 
were heard at the First Christian Church 
lately. 


* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A large and appre- 
ciative audience attended the violin and 
piano recital given by pupils of Elvah 
Peterson and Eva Pitman in the Y. M. 
C. A. auditorium on Jan. 6. The follow- 
ing were presented: Delbert Ball, Ber- 
nard duFresno, Olga Dixon, Ruth Dixon, 
William Frison, Paul Galle, Phyllis 
Hober. Pearl Haynes, Charlotte Litch- 
field, Kenneth Litchfield, Genevieve Mc- 
Elroy, Wilbur Thibault, Audrey War- 
nock, Frances Litchfield, Mary Drake, 
Fae Hober, Will Haynes, Retlaw Haynes, 
Edward Long and Bernice Wahner. 
Elsie Ray Wentworth, ’cellist, assisted. 
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Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 












































MUSICIAN S’ 


Mme. Kathryn Carylna 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French 
and Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., 
“' VY ‘Phone 5910 Schuyler. 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 
Formerly Met. Op. Co., Covent Garden, London, Btc. 
Teacher: Josephine Lucchese, Sop. San Carlo Op. 
Vocal Studio: 294 W. 92nd St., New York 
New York College of Music, 114 E. 85th St. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street 
New York City 


CONDUCTOR—COACH— 
John Warren Erb ACCOMPANIST 
Tel. Columbus 2297 


Address: 37 West 72nd Street, New York 
Frank Farrell 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Address Music League of America 
8 East 34th St., New York City 


Townsend H. Fellows 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Concert and Oratorio Coach 

Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall Circle 0764 























Coach for Concert 
Frances Foster and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street 
Tel. Schuyler 1049 





Thomas Franco Violinist—Teacher 
From Elementa Instruction to 
Artistic Perfection 


‘ne. 181 E. 75th St., N. Y. Rhindr. 5441 
Studios: 1375 Flatbush, Bklyn. Mansfield 3179 


Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Tenor 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
257 West 86th Street, New York. Schuyler 5910 


Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 311 West 75th Street, New York City 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Saturdays, 1702 Walnut St., Philadelphia 























DIRECTORY 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
York. Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


Morton B. Knafel 
TEACHER OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
Studio: 152 West 78th St., New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 6290 


Earle Laros 
“Pianist with a message” 
Address—Miss Jean Wiswell 
437 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Lebegott Studios 
T ART OF SINGING 
EDWARD LEBEGOTT and Assistants 
66 West 77th Street, New York Schuyler 0506 


Caroline Lowe 
(Caroline Lowe Hovey) 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


E. Presson Miller 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 826 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 


Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Many Well Known Artists 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th St. ‘Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertotre 
166 West 58th St. New York City 
Phone Circle 9948 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 
. . - Tr. 
Adele Luis Rankin ‘sonic volorstars 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan era House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 


William Reddick composER PIANIST 
Instruction—Coaching 
Organist, Central Presbyterian Church 
Studio: 593 Madisen Avenue, New York 
Plaza 3477 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 












































Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio, 144 East 62d St., New York 


4 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Coaching—Accompanying 

115 East 34th Street 
Telephone: Murray Hill 9827 
Tues. and Fri. (other days by appointment) 








Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
257 West 86th St. 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 


Wm. Stickles 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. "Phone Wadsworth 9722 











VOCAL TEACHER 
Charles Tamme AND COaon 
264 W. 93d St., N. Y. Schuyler 0675 
Autosuggestion is a great truth. Mr. Tamme 


applies it in his authentic teaching method. 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development of the 
Century” 
241 W. 72nd St. Col. 2983 


Carl Venth 
DEAN OF FINE ARTS 
Texas Woman's College, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Crystal Waters 
SINGER OF SONGS 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 9 West 47th St., New York 
Phone Bryant 832! 


Dorsey Whittington 

American Pianist 

13 West 82nd St., New York 
Schuyler 3955 


Mary Louise Woelber 

Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemper 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Pianologue 

810 Carnegie Hall New York 


: Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) “ 


Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 


Telephone Circle 3900 
Zerfhi Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice 
Production 
Studio: 309 West 78th Street, NEW YORK 
Phone—Schuyler 9139 
' Director Zuro Grand 
Josiah Zuro + Fe MR, 
Coaching and Teaching 


Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave. 
New York City Phone Circle 0106 














Studio: 
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HEAR ENESCO WITH 
DETROIT SYMPHONY 


Conducts Two of His Works 
and Plays in Concerto— 
Leginska Ill 


By Mabel McDonough Furney 


Detroit, Feb. 3.—Georges Enesco 
made his bow to a Detroit audience on 
Jan. 25, when he appeared with the De- 
troit Symvhony in the three capacities 
of composer, conductor and violinist. He 
was the soloist in a performance of the 
Bruch Concerto in G Minor, and im- 
pressed his audience by his artistic 
qualities, while the orchestra, under the 
baton of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, played ad- 
mirably. Mr. Enesco conducted the 
Symphony in two ot his own composi- 
tions, a Suite and a Koumanian Knap- 
sody, and the second of these excited 
great enthusiasm. Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony was also performed under Mr. 
Gabrilowitch’s leadership. 

Victor Kolar, at the Sunday afternoon 
concert on Jan. 28, conducted the per- 
formance of a Scherzo by Dvorak, a 
Goldmark Overture, two Sketches by 
Jaernefelt, and a Liszt number, a pro- 
gram which aroused great applause. 
Philipp Abvas, first ‘celust of the Sym- 
phony, was an artistic soloist in the nrst 
movement of a Davidoff Concerto. Kvan- 
geline Lehman sang an aria from “Joan 
of Arc” with piano accompaniment. 

Ethel Leginska’s program at Arcadia 
Auditorium on Jan. 3U at first seemed 
likely to be limitedfiq:a tew Beethoven 
Variations, for sh@suffered «a. ssudden 
collapse. After retiring 1rom the stage 
for tifteen or twenty minutes, however, 
Miss Leginska returned to the platform 
and valiantly went through a taxing 
program, and then added encores. As 
the program proceeded through a Bach 
number to a Chopin group, her playing 
gained in ease and vigor, and, in the 
second portion, she excited pronounced 
enthusiasm. Her playing of the ultra- 
modern “Hurdy-Gurdy Man” and “Bac- 
chanal” by Goossens was unmistakably 
popular, and the audience finally forced 
her to repeat the former. Two of her 
own numbers were heard aaa the 





first time, and the “Dan é ‘Little 
Clown,” with its whimsical figures, 
achieved an emphatic success. In “La 


Campanella” Miss Leginska’s technique 
was well displayed. This concert was a 
part of the course given by the Philhar- 
monic-Central Concert Company. 

Clara Clemens, in the fifth of her his- 
torical programs on Jan. 22, was greeted 
with marked favor. Moussorgsky’s 
“Hopak” was spiritedly sung; two songs 
by Dupare were notable, and of the Rus- 
Slan group which closed the program, 
Rachmaninoff’s “Floods of Spring” had 
to be repeated. Michael Raucheisen was 
an admirable accompanist. 

Isa Kremer appeared at Orchestra 
Hall on Jan. 28. under the management 
of the Detroit Concert Direction, in an 
entertaining program. One of the most 
attractive of her numbers was “Le Petit 
Navire,” which she gave with a well- 
modulated voice and a discriminating 
use of gestures. Miss Kremer’s own 
song, “Butterflies,” again proved popu- 
lar. In spite of the fact that Miss 
Kremer suffered from a severe cold, she 
granted many encores. Kurt Hetzel 
played effective accompaniments and 
several solos. 

Claire Cornwall Burtch arranged a 
program given by members of the Tues- 
day Musicale at Memorial Hall on Jan. 
23. Theodosia Eldridge, violinist, and 
Harriet Ingersoll, pianist, played a 
Grieg Sonata; Mrs. Claire Madison Keith 
and Hazel Pingree Depew each contrib- 
uted a group of songs, and Mrs. Daniel 
Wells interpreted three piano numbers. 
Mrs. Charles A. Goodspeed and Lilian 
Gove Mumford assisted as accompanists. 
At a Thé Musicale given by the club in 
Memorial Hall, the members of the 
Student League provided the musical 
program, which was in charge of Mrs. 
C. M. Keith. 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


Feb. 38.—Isa Kremer was heard in 
Buckingham Hall, under the Prentzel 
management, recently in a program of 
folk-songs in French, German, Russian 
and other languages. Louise Homer, 
contralto, and her daughter, Louise 
Homer-Stires, soprano, were heard in 
the third recital of the Prentzel subscrip- 
tion series in the Armory. The Water- 
bury Choral Club is rehearsing Handel’s 
“Judas Maccabaeus,” under the leader- 





ship of Isaac B. Clark. The Waterbury 
Masonic Choir and the Eastern Star 
Choir of Waterbury are also rehearsing 
for forthcoming concerts. The latter 
choir, a comparatively new organization, 
under the direction of Mrs. Pearl L: 
Fulton, recently gave concerts in Water- 
town and in Thomaston. “The Beggar’s 
Opera” was sung here on Jan. 22 and 23 
in Temple Hall by a visiting company 
of artists. A lecture-recital, “The In- 
fluence of Music in the Home,” was 
given before the members of the Water- 
bury Women’s Club by George Chad- 
wick Stock, assisted by Jenny Lee, on 
Jan. 23. A choral service, with Epiph- 
any carols, festal procession and spe- 
cial organ music by Svdney Webber, 
was given in Trinity Church recently. 
Mrs. OSCAR W. NOBLE. 





La Forge Arranges Benefit Concert 


A concert, arranged by Frank La 
Forge, will be given in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music for the benefit of the 
Brooklyn Methodist Episcopal Deaconess 
Home, on the evening of Feb. 13. Mr. 
La Forge, who will appear as composer, 
pianist and accompanist, will have the 
assistance of Lawrence Tibbett, baritone; 


Charlotte McCoy, contralto; Verna 
Rabey, coloratura soprano; Dwight Coy, 
pianist; Betty Burr, soprano; Albert 


Rappaport, tenor, and Eleanor Haley, ac- 
companist. 





Siloti to Play at Coates’ Farewell 


Alexander Siloti, pianist, will be the 
soleist in the New York Symphony con- 
cert in Aeolian Hall on Feb. 11, playing 
Liszt’s “Dance of Death” with orches- 
tra and a group of. Bach numbers. Al- 
bert Coates will make his last appear- 
ance as guest conductor of the orchestra 
on this occasion. 





Wagner Hopes to Raise Money Here 


At the instigation of Frau Cosima 
Wagner, Sigfried Wagner plans to come 
to America some time this month in a 
final effort to raise the necessary money 
to hold the Bayreuth Festival which he 
and his mother have planned for 1925. 
German patrons have been unable to 
guarantee sufficient money to carry out 
the plan, and, according to a dispatch to 
the New York Tribune, Frau Wagner 
looks to America as the land of hope. 





Fosters Music in Tarrytown School 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y., Feb. 3.—The 
music department at Miss Mason’s 
School “The Castle,” Ernest Kingswell 
Smith, director, has more than doubled 
its enrollment in the present season. 
Musical interest has been fostered 


‘through the activities of the Musical Club 


organized last spring, and a series of 
monthly student recitals. A series of 
artists’ concerts was also arranged for 
the year. Concerts have already been 
given by Francis Moore, Eugene Wood- 
house, Edward and Pearl Sutherland 
Ideler, Alfred Calgin and La Var Jen- 
son. Meta Christensen, contralto, as- 
sisted by Ellmer Zoller at the piano, was 
heard in a recital on the evening of Jan. 


19. 
Valentina Crespi Returns from Tour 


Valentina Crespi, violinist, has re- 
turned from a Western tour embracing 
recitals in Chicago, St. Joseph, Mo., 
Peoria and Jacksonville, Ill., Muskegon, 
Mich., and Waverly, Iowa. Her engage- 
ments for February include a second ap- 
pearance in Chicago and recitals in Blue 
Earth, Minn., Monmouth, Ill.. Dover, 
Defiance and Alliance, Ohio. Susie Kirk 
is accompanist for Miss Crespi. 








Forster to Publish Roberts’s Works 


Lee S. Roberts, composer of “Smiles” 
and other songs that have received pub- 
lic favor, has entered into a contract 
w-th the Forster Music Publisher, Inc., 
of Chicago, to publish his compositions 
exclusively. Mr. Roberts was formerly 
vice-president of the Q. R. S. Music Roll 
Company and also brought out the Q. R. 
S. Educational Set of piano studies. His 
compositions include songs, piano pieces, 
dance music and several popular ballads. 





Wagner Singers May Go to Mexico 


The Wagnerian Opera Yestival Com- 
pany has received an invitation to ap- 
pear in Mexico City, under the auspices 
of the Mexican Government, at the con- 
clusion of its engagements in the United 
States. It is probable that the invita- 
tion will be accepted. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Feb. 3.—Louise Homer, contralto, was 
heard in recital at the Armory recently, 
before an enthusiastic audience. 
program had been postponed because of 
the illness of the artist, as have recent 
concerts by Chaliapin and Mme. Schu- 
mann Heink. Guy Maier and Lee Pat- 
tison gave a two-piano recital under the 
auspices of the St. Cecilia Society on 
Jan. 5. Their program, ranging from a 
Mozart Sonata in D to Casella’s “Pupaz- 
zetti,” with a single exception was of 
music composed originally for two 
pianos, and was warmly applauded. 
Mrs. A. D. Frazer of Detroit, soprano, 
and Mrs. Josephine Swan White, who 
gave readings to accompaniments by a 
piano, two violins and a singing voice, 
were heard in the program of the an- 

ehual “Flower Day” of the St. Cecilia 
Society on Jan. 19. 
Victor H. HENDERSON. 





WATERLOO, IOWA 

Feb. 3.—One of the most interesting 
features of the “Pied Piper” given at 
the East High School on Jan. 24, and at 
the West High School the following eve- 
ning, was the musical setting. The vocal 
parts were in charge of Mrs. Fred J. 
Clark. One of the most pleasing num- 
bers was a medieval chant sung by Vic- 
tor Zellhoefer, James Murphy, Arthur 
Jury and E. K. Spangler. Mrs. A. E. 
Enderlein sang a solo from Weber’s 
“Oberon.” The score was played by a 
nine-piece orchestra under the baton of 
Mrs. A. A. Hoffmann. 

BELLE CALDWELL. 





NEEDHAM, MASS. 

Feb. 3.—The fourth monthly musicale 
of the Needham Music Club was given 
in the Unitarian Church recently. The 
program was devoted to works of Haydn 
and Mozart, Mrs. Florence Ross reading 
a very interesting paper on each com- 
poser. The program featured arrange- 
ments for four and eight-hands, of 
works by both composers. Those par- 
ticipating were: Beulah French, Mrs. 


The © 


Dorothy Crossman, Mrs. Florence Ross, 
Mrs. Grace Wilm, in the Overture to 
“The Marriage of Figaro”; Grayce 
Mitchell, Mrs. Melvina Bailey, Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Fuller and Mrs. Bugbee in two 
numbers, and Eleanor Jackson and 
Helen Kroog in a Fantasia by Mozart, 
and as an encore, a Waltz by Arensky. 
“Lullaby” and “Springtime,” by Mozart, 
were sung by a vocal trio composed of 
Florence Cambridge, Beulah French 
and Edith Middleton. An instrumental 
trio played a Trio in B Flat by Haydn, 
and Marjorie Cohoon, contralto, sang 
three numbers by Haydn, and added a 
Lullaby by Cyril Scott. A Sonata in G 
bv Mozart, plaved by Miss French and 
Mrs. Wilm, closed the program. G. 
Roberts Lunger assisted Miss Cohoon as 
accompanist at the piano, and Mrs. 
Crossman played for the vocal trio. 
MABEL P. FRISWELL. 





Ethelynde Smith Sings in Houghton 


HOUGHTON, MICH., Feb. 3.— The St. 
Cecilia Club presented Ethelynde Smith, 
soprano, in a song recital in its artist 
course on the evening of Jan. 16. Miss 
Smith gave a generous program, half of 
which was devoted to songs by American 
composers, and she responded to a 
double encore at the close. Miss Smith’s 
pleasing personality and intelligent in- 
terpretation elicited much applause from 
an appreciative audience. Especially 
commendable was her singing of the 
arias, “Depuis le jour” from “Louise” 
and “The Spring Song of the Robin 
Woman” from Cadman’s “Shanewis.” 





WATERTOWN, N. Y. 

Feb. 3.—Geraldine Farrar was heard 
in a program of interest at the Olympic 
Theater on Jan. 31. It was the diva’s first 
recital since the recent death of her 
mother. An audience estimated at 2000 
persons applauded the soprano in arias 
from “Mignon” and “Carmen,” and a 
number of songs. Her co-artists, Henry 
Weldon, baritone; Joseph Malkin, ’cel- 
list, and Claude Gotthelf, pianist, ac- 
quitted themselves well. 

WILHELMINA W. KNAPP. 
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PLAN BENEFIT FESTIVAL 
IN BRONX ARMORY IN MAY 





Carmela Ponselle and Co-Artists to Give 
Operatic Scenes for Children’s 
Society Fund 


A musical festival will be given in 
National Music Week for the benefit of 
the Bronx Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, at the Kingsbridge 


Armory, New York, on May 5. A num- 
ber of prominent artists, including Car- 
mela Ponselle, mezzo-soprano, and an 
orchestra under the leadership of Giu- 
seppe Bamboschek, assistant conductor 
of the Metropolitan Opera, will be pre- 
sented in a program of operatic scenes, 
arranged by Maurice Frank. 

Mr. Frank has been active in the in- 
terest of music in the Bronx, and was in 
charge of the performance of “Aida,” 
given in the same armory before an audi- 
ence of 12,000 persons, last year. The 
May festival, he indicates, will be the 
first step in a movement to establish a 
Temple of Music in that borough in the 
near future. 

The works to be given include, ac- 
cording to preliminary announcement, 
Act II of Gounod’s “Faust”; Act II of 
Verdi’s “Aida”; the Prologue of Boito’s 
“‘Mefistofele,” and the whole of “Caval- 
leria Rusticana.” An ensemble of 100 
voices will take part. For the purpose 
the Armory will be equipped with ade- 
quate seating arrangements for more 
than 10,000 persons. A row of boxes 
will be provided, and the seats will be 
arranged in fan-shape facing a large 
stage. 

The proceeds of the concert will be ex- 
clusively devoted to the fund for the com- 
pletion of the Society’s home for children. 
The scale of prices will be a compara- 
tively low one. The music committee ap- 
pointed for the event includes the follow- 
ing: Frederick A. Wurzbach, general 
chairman; August F. Schwarzler, vice- 
chairman and treasurer; Albert Gold- 
man, chairman in charge of souvenir 
books: John Kadel, general advisory 
chairman; the Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, 
Joseph M. Levine, Martin Walter, Hor- 
ace Flanigan, Charles E. Reid, Peter J. 
Stumpf and Louis J. Castagnetta. 





Thuel Burnham Gives Musicale 


Thuel Burnham, pianist, gave a recep- 
tion and musicale in his Fifth Avenue 
Studios on the evening of Jan. 20. Lou 
Stowe, diseuse, was heard in two groups 
of songs by Fay Foster, who assisted at 
the piano. Mr. Burnham disclosed his 
mastery of technique and style in two 
movements of a MacDowell Concerto and 
one movement of the Grieg Concerto. 
The second piano part was played bril- 
liantly by Russell Wragg, composer and 
pianist, who is also a pupil of Mr. Burn- 
ham. MacDowell’s Improvisation and 
Polonaise was played as an _ encore. 
Many persons well known in the pro- 
fessional world were among the 200 
guests. 





Klibansky Artists Active 


Several artists from Sergei Kliban- 
sky’s studios have received engagements 
from various parts of the country re- 
cently. Vivian Strong Hart has been 
engaged to sing leading réles for three 
years in a light opera company which 
has been organized in Los Angeles. 
Alice Claasen, contralto, appeared as 
soloist with the Ladies’ Quartet in 
Schenectady, N. Y. Myrtle Wood took 
part in a recent concert in Tarrytown, 
N. Y. Raymond Hart, tenor, has been 
singing as soloist at the First Methodist 
Church in Passaic, N. J. Louis Hann, 
baritone. was heard in Larchmont, N. Y. 
Cyril Pitts, tenor, sang in Elizabeth, 
N. J., and A. Marentze Nielsen was 
heard in Brooklyn. 





Chalif Pupils Dance in Carnegie Hall 


The Chalif Dancers, pupils of the 
Chalif Russian Normal School of Danc- 
ing, were presented in a program of 
compositions by Louis H. Chalif, prin- 
cipal of the school, in Carnegie Hall on 
Saturday evening, Jan. 27. The opening 
number, a one-act ballet, “Once Upon a 
Time,” showed the excellent development 
of dancers from the first to the eighth 
grade. This was followed by a group of 


ten numbers devoted to character and 
toe dancing, in which appeared talented 
pupils of the school. 


The third part of 


dls Acid Bneska uy Heres Nees wieuk 


the program, five Oriental dances, 
brought forth fine interpretations by 
Verna Watson, Gloria Gould, Virginia 
Beardsley, Edward Chalif and Marley, 
the latter having appeared with Pav- 
lowa. Studies in rhythm and expression. 
given by a group of the older pupils, 
accompanied by Elizabeth Gilfillan at 
the piano. was the opening number of 
part four. This was followed by in- 
terpretative group and solo dancing. 
The concluding part of the program fea- 
tured national dances, closing with the, 
spectacular Russian “Hopak.” Jascha 
Samoos at the piano supplied the ac- 
companiments. 





National Opera Club Gives Annual 
Concert and Ball 


The annual operatic concert of the 
National Opera Club of America, Baro- 
ness Von Klenner, president, was given 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on the evening 
of Jan. 24. A Russian program, includ- 
ing arias from operas by Moussorgsky, 
Tchaikovsky and Borodine, was given by 
Yakov Loukin, a baritone of pleasing 
voice; Mme. Vladitchenskaia, soprano, 
and Michael Schvetz, bass, all former 
artists of Petrograd opera houses. A 
scene from Rubinstein’s “Demon” was 
sung by these singers, after a prelimi- 
nary discussion of the work by Baroness 
Von Klenner. An orchestra led by Wil- 
liam Edward Foster played Gruenwald’s 
“Ttalian” Suite; two Russian dances 
were performed by Mme. Klemontovich 
and A. Bourman, and Samuel Siegel 
played his own Impromptu as a mando- 
lin solo. E. Plotnikoff was accompanist 
for the singers. The “National Opera 
Club March,” by Leila Troland Gardner, 
was played during the grand march 
which opened the ball following the 
musical program. 





Master Institute Presents Pupils 


The Master Institute of United Arts 
presented Flora Greenfield, soprano, and 
Nikita Magaloff, pianist, pupils of Anne 
Stevenson and Maurice Lichtmann re- 
spectively, in recital in the school audi- 
torium recently. Mme. Greenfield dis- 
closed a fine voice of unusual quality in 
songs by Duparc, Debussy, Tchaikovsky, 
Bantock and Homer. The pianist, a ten- 
year-old scholarship pupil, played in a 
remarkably mature style. His three 
groups included Mozart’s Fantasia in C 
Minor, the Sonata in C Minor and Two 
Studies in Rhythm by Deems Taylor. 
Edgar Donovan played excellent accom- 
paniments for Mme. Greenfield’s songs. 





MacDowell Club Hears Josten Songs 


Songs by Werner Josten and Dohn- 
anyi’s Sonata for Violin and Piano in C 
Sharp Minor made up the program given 
before the MacDowell Club on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 27. The songs were sung 
by Dicie Howell, soprano; John Barclay, 
baritone, and Harriet Eels, pupil of 
Marcella Sembrich, who attended the 
concert. The Dohnanyi work was played 
by Irene Jacobi, pianist, and Sandor Har- 
mati, violinist. The accompaniments 
were played by Mr. Josten. A large 
audience included many well-known mu- 
sicians. 





Maia Bang Pupils Give Program 


Maia Bang presented several of her 
violin pupils in recital at her home on 
Riverside Drive on the evening of Jan. 
20. A program of unusual interest was 
given by Emily Rose Knox. Kalvin Kuhl, 
Katherine Kerrison, Sam Kissel, Miriam 
Stahl. Oluf Nielsen and Wotan Zoell- 
ner, an American youth, who made the 
sensation of the evening, displaying 
fluent technique and fine musical sensi- 
bilities in numbers by Winternitz and 
Wieniawski. The accompaniments were 
played by Miss Yeaton, Miss Emerson 
and Mr. Brunner. Among the guests 
were persons vrominent in New York’s 
musical and social world. 





Olanoff Plays with Waldorf Orchestra 


Max Olanoff, violinist, was the soloist 
in two movements of the Mendelssohn 
Concerto in the Sunday night concert of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra, under 
the leadership of Joseph Knecht. The 
concert was broadcast from Newark. 
On the previous evening Mr. Olanoff ap- 
peared with Ralvh Grosvenor, baritone, 
and other artists in a concert ar- 
ranged by the Daily Reporter in White 
Plains, N. Y. 





HEADS BAND COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Guggenheim Made Chairman of 
Goldman Concerts Advisory Board 


The Citizens’ Committee, under whose 
auspices the Goldman Band, Edwin 
Franko Goldman, conductor, has given 
summer concerts on the green of Colum- 
bia University for the last five years, 
has been reorganized for the coming 
summer, with Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim 
at its head. Mrs. Guggenheim has been 
actively interested in the concerts since 
their inception. Her advisory board will 
consist of Murry Guggenheim, vice- 
chairman; Mrs. Alexander Kohut, sec- 
retary, and Mrs. William Laimbeer, 
treasurer. There are more than eighty 
names on the committee, representing 
persons in many walks of life. 

The concerts, which, because of build- 
ing plans at the University, will be given 
at the Mall in Central Park next sum- 
mer, will begin on June 4 and continue 
for twelve weeks. There will be five 
programs a week, given with the assist- 
ance of soloists. 








Head of Women’s Orchestra Honored 


A reception to Mme. Leila Hearne 
Cannes, president of the Women’s Phil- 
harmonic Society, was given at the 
Carnegie Hall Studios on Sunday after- 
noon, Jan. 28. Guests of honor were 
Mr. and Mrs. Giovanni Martinelli, and 
Roberto Moranzoni, conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera. A musical program 
was given by Inga Julievna, soprano, 
who was heard in a program of Nor- 
wegian songs; Gwyneth Hughes, con- 
tralto, who gave Welsh  folk-songs 
and Schubert’s “Erlkénig,” and Helen 
Thomas, soprano, heard in the Ballatella 
from “Pagliacci.” Mrs. Georgina South- 
wick, chairman of the program, was as- 
sisted by a receiving committee, and Mrs. 
Motel Falco was hostess. 





Mme. Viafora Sings at Musicale 


Gina Viafora, soprano, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
heard in several operatic numbers at a 
musicale tea given at the New York 
home of Mr. and Mrs. John Adams 
Drake in honor of Anton George Bilotti, 
pianist, on the afternoon of Feb. 4. Mr. 
Battinelli, tenor, also sang a number of 
songs, and Mr. Bilotti, who has been 
heard in two successful recitals in New 
York this season, played several of his 
own compositions. Many persons promi- 
nent in the social and musical field were 
present. Mrs. Funke and Mrs. Staple- 
ton presided at the tea table. 





Saenger Students Give Musicale 


The second in the series of musicale- 
teas at the Oscar Saenger Studios was 
given on the afternoon of Feb. 1. An 
interesting program was given by Phra- 
die Wells, soprano; Mae Davis, mezzo- 
soprano; Helen Buchanan, coloratura 
soprano; Paul T. Flood, baritone, and 
Gladys Mathew, Florence Munzer and 
Bertha Sisson, who were heard in the 
“Card Scene” from “Carmen.” The pro- 
gram was heard by a large audience, 
many of whom arrived late in company 
with Richard Hale, baritone, also of the 
Saenger Studio, who had just given his 
third annual recital in Aeolian Hall. 
“Dich Thiire Halle” was sung as a greet- 
ing to him by Miss Wells. The accom- 
paniments were played by Emily Miller, 
Mrs. Flood and Willis Alling. Mrs. 
Richard Phillips and Mrs. Anna Doyle 
presided at the tea table. 





Appear in Columbia University Series 


Carolyn Beebe, pianist. and Yasha 
Bunchuk, ’cellist, assisted by Walter 
Kiesewetter, accompanist, gave a con- 
cert under the auspices of the Institute 
of Arts and Sciences of Columbia Uni- 
versity in the Horace Mann Auditorium 
on the evening of Jan. 25. Miss Beebe 
and Mr. Bunchuk played a Sonata in G 
Minor by Eccles and Grieg’s Sonata in 
A Minor, and each was heard in a solo 
group. Both artists established them- 
selves in the favor of the audience and 
had many recalls. 


Stanley Conducts Choral Art Society 


James Stanley presented the Choral 
Art Society in concert in New Rochelle 
on Jan. 12, with Marie Tiffany, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, and John 
Barnes Wells as soloists. The choral 
numbers, given with excellent effect un- 





der the baton of Mr. Stanley, included 
an excerpt from “Stabat Mater” and 
works by Karolyn Wells Bassett, Weck- 
erlin and Matthews. Miss Tiffany sang 
numbers by Schumann and Debussy and 
was twice compelled to add encores. Mr. 
Wells gave Lalo’s “Aubade” and num- 
bers by Victor Harris and Frank Bridge. 
His own composition, “Dream Port,” was 
enthusiastically received. Mrs. Eleanor 
Stanley furnished artistic accompani- 
ments. 


“Mignon” and “Tell” Overtures Played 
at Riesenfeld Theaters 


Thomas’ “Mignon” Overture was 
played by the orchestra of the Rivoli 
Theater, New York, conducted by Fred- 
erick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer, dur- 
ing the week beginning Feb. 4. A trio, 
made up of Miriam Lax, soprano; Susan 
Ida Clough, mezzo-soprano, and Inga 
Wank, contralto, sang familiar songs of 
the past, simultaneously interpreted by 
a quintet of dancers. At the Rialto 
Theater Rossini’s “William Tell” Over- 
ture was played by the orchestra, with 
Hugo Riesenfeld, director, and Joseph 
Littau alternating at the conductor’s 
desk. The Weber Male Quartet was 
heard in a prologue to the feature pic- 
ture and Mlle. Diiski, dancer, gave an 
interpretation of Gillet’s Pizzicati. 








Quartet Plays at Pulitzer Home 


Besides its series of subscription 
concerts, the New York String Quartet 
is giving a series of musicales at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Pulitzer, 
its founders. The program on Jan. 14 
included Tchaikovsky’s E Flat Minor 
Quartet and Beethoven’s Quartet in G, 
and was heard by a distinguished audi- 
ence that included Leopold Auer, Mrs. 
F. §S. Coolidge, Ethel Leginska, Elly 
Ney, Willem Van Hoogstraten, Edwin 
Hughes, Scipione Guidi, Louis Svecenski, 
Felix Salmond, Hugo Kortschak and 
three members of the London String 
Quartet. 


Meyerbeer Aria Sung at Brooklyn 
Theater 


The musical program at the Strand 
Theater, Brooklyn, during the current 
week opened with a performance of a 
novelty overture, “Modernizing the 
Classics,” by the Strand Orchestra. 
Alois Reiser, conductor. This number 
showed the similarity between some of 
the present popular pieces and some of 
the classics. Sixteen songs were in- 
cluded in the overture. Carlton Gerard, 
bass, was heard in the Invocation from 
“Robert the Devil,” by Meyerbeer, and 
preceding the feature photoplay Kreis- 
ler numbers were played by the Vien- 
nese Trio. 


Hill Studio Pupils Active 


Josephine Martino, soprano, a pupil of 
Jessie Fenner Hill, gave a recital in her 
home city, Paterson, N. J., recently. She 
had the assistance of Albert Bimboni, ac- 
companist, and Guido Vilette, violinist. 
Julia Silvers, mezzo-soprano, another 
pupil of Mrs. Hill, has been engaged for 
an important réle with the Greenwich 
Village Follies. Emma Simmons, so- 
prano, was one of the soloists in a recent 
oratorio performance in Jersey City. 


Musicians Hold Fourth Monthly Session 

Alton Jones, pianist, a pupil of Edwin 
Hughes, and John A. Carpenter, tenor, 
pupil of George E. Shea, gave the pro- 
gram at the fourth monthly meeting of 
the Fraternal Association of Musicians 
in the Ethical Culture Hall on Jan. 23. 
Both artists disclosed fine talent and 
were well received by the audience. Fol- 
lowing the program a nominating com- 
mittee was chosen to present names for 
the election of officers this month. 














Kriens Club Plays at Wanamaker’s 


The Kriens Symphony Club, Chris- 
tiaan Kriens, conductor, gave a concert 
in the Wanamaker Auditorium on the 
afternoon of Jan. 27. The Club played 
the Overture to Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” 
a Moorish March by Moszkowski, in 
which Anna V. Daly, concertmaster, was 
the soloist, numbers by Kriens and 
Chabrier and a first performance of a 
Wedding March by Lontos. The assist- 
ing artists were Cecil Wilcox, baritone, 
and Louis Robert, organist. 





Art Museum Concerts Drew 33,000 


David Mannes conducted the last in 
the January series of free orchestral 
concerts at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art on the evening of Jan. 27. It is 
estimated that more than 33,000 persons 
attended the four concerts, which were 


[Continued on page 47] 
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GANZ SOLOIST WITH ST. LOUIS FORCES 





Conductor Acclaimed in Two 
Concertos—Piano Teachers 


Sponsor Recital 
By Herbert W. Cost 


St. Louis, Feb. 3—A reception that 
amounted to an ovation was given 
Rudolph Ganz when he appeared as solo- 
ist with the St. Louis Symphony yester- 
day afternoon. With Frederick Fischer 
conducting, he played two concertos with 
great finish and understanding. His 


technique was brilliant, yet all the neces- 
sary feeling was put into the more poetic 
passages. His first number was the 
Beethoven Concerto No. 1, with his own 
cadenzas. He followed this with the 
Liszt Concerto in E Flat, the final num- 
ber on the program. After repeated re- 
calls he gave the same composer’s 
“Liebestraum” as an extra. The or- 
chestral accompaniment was admirable 
and the manner in which the players 
gave Schumann’s Overture to “Genoveva”’ 
and the other numbers was truly inspir- 
ing. They played the “Liebestod” from 
“Tristan und Isolde” in memoriam of 
Max Zach. who died Feb. 8, 1921. 
André’s “Little Suite” was given a first 
hearing here. The Swiss composer has 
written in a modern idiom, and his ef- 
fects were sometimes amazing. The 
work was moderately well received. 


Ellis Levy has been acting as concert- 
master owing to the fact that Michel 
Gusikoff recently fell and received in- 
ternal injuries which will keep him away 
from his post for several weeks. 

For the first time in local history, a 
number of piano teachers personally 
sponsored an appearance of an artist in 
the person of Lester Donahue, who gave 
a most interesting recital in the Wed- 
nesday Club Auditorium on Thursday 
before a large audience. By request his 
program was made up almost entirely 
of ultra-modern works, of which he dis- 
played keen knowledge. Liszt’s Varia- 
tions on a theme of Bach was followed 
by works of Balakireff, Scriabine, Doh- 
nanyi, Debussy and other modern com- 
posers. He added several extras. 

Last Sunday’s Pop program contained 
the Haydn Symphony No. 12; Overture to 
“Czar und Zimmermann,” “Malaguena,”’ 
by Moszkowski, and the “Huldigungs- 
marsch,” by Grieg, besides the extras. 
The soloist was Mrs. H. E. M. Pasme- 
zoglu, lyric soprano of this city, who 
sang the Mad Scene from “Lucia” with 
John Kiburz playing the flute obbligato. 
She also gave two songs with piano. 
showing a voice of clarity and good 
range. 

Vera Curtis, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, Guido Ciccolini, 
tenor, and Leo Ornstein, pianist, ap- 
peared jointly at the Delmonte Theater 
last week in conjunction with the regular 
photoplays. 





ST. LOUIS CHORUSES 
OPEN THEIR SEASON 


Orchestra Plays “Indian” 
Suite to Commemorate 
Death of MacDowell 


By Herbert W. Cost 

St. Louis, Feb. 3.—The Morning 
Choral Club gave its first public concert 
of the season in the Odeon on Jan. 23 be- 
fore a capacity audience. The chorus 
sang an excellent program under the 
baton of Charles Galloway. The “Invo- 
cation to Saint Cecilia,” by Victor Har- 
ris, was one of the most satisfying num- 
bers the club has done. Paladilhe’s “The 


Son of Brother Jacques,” with its intri- 
cate harmonies, was finely sung. Julia 
Claussen was the soloist, and her part 
of the program was unusually interest- 
ing. She was in excellent voice and sang 
with fine dramatic instinct. An aria 
from “Samson and Delilah” and group 
of French and Russian songs and an- 
other group of German and American 
songs constituted her numbers, and “Erl- 
king” was among the extras. Paul 
Friess was at the piano for the club and 
Kathryn Kerin for Miss Claussen. 

The Knights of Columbus Chora] Club, 
under William Theodore Deibels, gave its 
first concert at the Odeon on Jan. 22. 
As usual, the chorus made a fine im- 
pression with its precision of attack, ex- 
cellent shading and good quality of tone. 
The soloist was Mildred Bryars, con- 
tralto, who made a good impression in 
several groups of well selected songs. 

A “Pop” concert on Jan. 21 brought a 
fine program, containing Rossini’s Over- 
ture to “La Gazza Ladra,”’ MacDowell’s 
“Indian” Suite, in commemoration of the 
fifteenth anniversary of the composer’s 
death an orchestral transcription of 
the “Liebestraum,” by Liszt, and Sibe- 
lius’ Symphonic Poem “Finlandia.” 
The soloist was Marcelle Privat, mezzo- 
soprano, who sang a “Samson and De- 
lilah” aria and a group of songs with 
piano accompaniment in a highly satis- 
fying manner. 








Bruno Walter to Conduct Classics 


Bruno Walter, who will appear as 
guest conductor of the New York Sym- 
phony in Carnegie Hall on Feb. 15 and 
16, and in Aeolian Hall on Feb. 18, has 
chosen programs that include Beetho- 
ven’s “Leonore” Overture, No. 2; Mo- 
zart’s Symphony in D; Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” Overture; 
Symphony No. 2 in D by Brahms; Schu- 
mann’s First Symphony; the “Haffner 
Serenade,” by Mozart, and the Prelude 
to Wagner’s “Meistersinger.” 





Elena Gerhardt’s last New York re- 
cital of the season, scheduled for Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 11, will be 
devoted to the songs of Hugo Wolf. 


St [pouis Activities 


ROO 








StDouis.Mo. Feb. 3. 

Fannye J. Block, contralto; H. Max 
Steindell, ’cellist, and O. Wade Fallert, 
pianist, gave a most interesting recital 
in the Hotel Statler ballroom on Jan. 30 
for the Elizabeth Turner Tent No. 4, 
Daughters of Veterans of St. Louis. An 
appreciative audience showed its ap- 
proval with much applause. 

a * + 


The third musicale at the City Club 
was given last Saturday afternoon. A 
short recital by Raymond Koch, bari- 
tone, assisted by Mrs. Frank Habig, 
pianist, was delightful. Mr. Koch sang 
the “Evening Star” aria from “Tann- 
hauser” and the “Toreador” song from 
“Carmen.” 2 te 


Ernest R. Kroeger, and 


composer 


_pianist, gave one of his interesting lec- 


ture recitals in Centralia, IIl., recently, 
and was the first artist on the Women’s 
Chamber of Commerce series at the 
Hotel Chase on the afternoon of Jan. 27. 
Both apvnearances were marked with 
much enthusiasm. 

* * * 


The Strassberger Conservatories of 
Music and Expression, Bruno C. Strass- 
berger, director. gave a faculty recital 
on Jan. 30. A delightful program was 
given by Louis Conrath, pianist and 
composer; John F. Kiburz, flautist; Es- 
meralda Berry Mayes, violinist, and 
Mabel O. Fisher, reader. A large audi- 
ence showed attentive interest, particu- 
larly in the group of original composi- 
tions by Mr. Conrath. 

x * * 

At the recent monthly meeting of the 
Musicians’ Guild, Dorothy Gaynor Blake 
and Willard McGregor played from 
manuscript Mrs. Blake’s most recent 
composition, a Suite in four parts for 
two pianos. It is extremely melodious 
and was well received. Fannye Bloch, 
contralto, and Mrs. Rose G. Faeth of 
Kansas City sang groups of songs. 

* * * 


The Junior Club of the Henniger Ap- 
preciation Circle, No. 1, one of the Fed- 
erated Junior Clubs of the city, gave its 
annual Composers’ Party last Sunday 
afternoon at the Henniger’s School of 
Music. The program prepared was very 
ambitious for the young folks and was 
quite well done. HERBERT W. Cost. 





Hood Students Cheer Mildred Delma 


FREDERICK, Mp., Feb. 3.—An audience 
composed of students from Hood College 
and townspeople gave Mildred Delma, 
soprano, an ovation on the occasion of 
her recital in Brodbeck Hall on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 27. Beginning her program 
with Debussy’s “Fantoches” and three 
songs by Delmas, the singer roused her 
audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm 
that reached its climax in the final group 


when the students rose in a body and 
greeted her with their college song, an 
unprecedented occurrence at Hood Col- 
lege. Other numbers in which Miss 
Delma’s art found opportunity for dis- 
play were three songs by Lillian Bald- 
win of the College faculty, a song by 
Nan Stephens, a group of Chinese 
“Drolleries” by Crist, sung in costume, 
and a group of arias from Vittadini’s 
“Anima Allegra,” also sung in costume. 
The beauty of the singer’s voice and her 
dramatic gifts made this group stand 
out as the most popular of the program. 
She also included a Spanish Dance, 
which she had arranged herself. Vir- 
ginia Carty was at the piano. 





New York Events 





[Continued from page 46] 





made possible by John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. A second series of four concerts will 
be given under the baton of Mr. Mannes 
in March. The sum of $4,000 was given 
by the Juilliard Musical Foundation to 
defray expenses of the second series. 





Buck Students Give “Hour of Song” 


Dudley Buck, teacher of singing, pre- 
sented five of his pupils in “An Hour of 
Music” at his studio on the afternoon of 
Jan. 30. The program was opened by 
Gladys Durham, coloratura soprano, and 
Frank Forbes, baritone, in Cadman’s 
“At Dawning.” Others who sang 
were Leontine Murtha, soprano; Frank 
Munn, tenor, and Valeria McLaughlin, 
soprano. The program included num- 
bers by Gretchaninoff, Bizet, Osgood, 
Speaks, Dvorak, Lieurance and others. 
Elsie T. Cowen provided the accompani- 
ments. 





Shuberts Engage Luckstone Singer 


Gertrude Lang, soprano, for the last 
year a pupil of Isidore Luckstone, has 
been engaged by the Shuberts for 
the leading réle in “Blossom Time,” 
which is now playing in Washington. 
Miss Lang gained the favor of both 
audience and critics at her first appear- 
ance in Washington. She had previously 
appeared at the Winter Garden. 





Tamme Lectures on Auto-suggestion 


Charles Tamme, teacher of singing, 
gave a lecture on “Auto-suggestion in 
Singing” at his studio on the afternoon 
of Jan. 24. The talk was illustrated by 
Mary Dell Dowman, soprano, who sang 
Verdi’s “Caro Nome,” Dvorak’s “Als die 
Alte Mutter” and other numbers, and 
Margaret Wilson, who sang the “Bell 
Song” from “Lakmé.” 





Speke-Seeley Pupils Sing 


An impromptu program was given by 
vocal pupils of Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
on Jan. 25. Lillian Morlang and Alice 
Weinberg, sopranos; Elizabeth Wright, 
Alice Campbell and Emily Wentz, con- 
traltos, took part. There were arlas 
by Mozart and Puccini, German lieder 
and works by Homer, Foote, Burleigh 
and Protheroe. 


Hughes Pupil Soloist in Detroit 


Solon Robinson, pianist and pupil of 
Edwin Hughes, was soloist with the De- 
troit Symphony recently, playing Rubin- 
stein’s Concerto in D Minor. Mr. Robin- 
son also appeared with the American 
Orchestral Society in DeWitt Clinton 
High School on Jan. 31. 








Florence Harrison Opens Studio 


Florence Harrison, singer and ex- 
ponent of Eleanor McLellan’s method of 
singing, has opened an enlarged studio 
for the teaching of voice in East Thirty- 
eighth Street. A series of recitals and 
demonstrations is being arranged for the 
near future. 





Winnipeg Choir to Sing in New York 


The Winnipeg Male Voice Choir, 
which has been heard in many of the 
larger cities between the Great Lakes 
and the Pacific Coast, will give its first 
New York concert in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Feb. 26. The Choir is 
composed of sixty-five singers, under the 


leadership of Hugh C. Ross. Alberto 
Salvi, harpist, will be the assisting 
artist. 





Russian Violinist to Make Début 


Leo Portnoff, Russian violinist, for 
fourteen years head of the violin depart- 
ment of the Stern Conservatory of 
Music in Berlin, will make his American 


début in a recital in the New York Town 
Hall on the evening of Feb. 11. He is a 
pupil of Joachim, Max Bruch and Hum- 
perdinck. 








PASSED AWAY 











© Mishkin 
Robert Leonhardt 


Robert Leonhardt, baritone, for nine 
years a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, died on Feb. 2 in St. 
Mark’s Hospital, New York, of a com- 
plication of diseases, following an ill- 
ness of several months. Mr. Leonhardt, 
who was forty years old, was a native 
of Prague and received his musical edu- 
cation in that city. He sang for a num- 
ber of years at the Prague Opera and 
for two seasons at the Vienna Volks- 
oper before coming to the Metropolitan 


in 1913. He was a member of the cast 
of Reginald de Koven’s “Canterbury 
Pilgrims” in the spring of 1917 and 


was one of the few singers from Céntral 
Europe who were retained in the com- 
pany during the war. He is survived by 
a widow and two children, all of whom 
are now in Berlin. Funeral services 
were held at Temple Emanu-el on the 
morning of Feb. 5. 
Major Charles E. York 

PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 3.— Major 
Charles E. York, first president of the 
American Federation of Musicians and 
bandmaster of the Eighteenth Cavalry 
Band at the Philadelphia Centennial Ex- 
position in 1876, recently died at his 
home in Centralia, Wash. After coming 
to Portland, Major York organized and 
conducted several orchestras and bands 
in conjunction with his music business. 
He was also president of the Portland 
Musicians’ Union and left here about 
twelve years ago for Centralia. He is 
survived by his widow and two sons, 
Charies W. York of Portland and Ralph 


_E. York of San Francisco. 


IRENE CAMPBELL. 





Dr. Emanuel Wirth 


BERLIN, Jan. 25.—Dr. Emanuel Wirth, 
who succeeded Edouard Rappoldi as 
viola player in the Joachim Quartet and 
was the last surviving member of that 
organization, is dead. It was in 1877 
that he came to Berlin from Rotterdam 
on the invitation of Joachim to join the 
Quartet and also became a viclin teacher 
at the Hochschule. Born in Luditz, 
Bohemia, in 1842, he was a pupil of 
Kittl and Mildner at the Prague Con- 
servatory and was a teacher at the Rot- 
terdam Conservatory and concertmaster 
at the Opera from 1864 till 1877. Witn 
Robert Hausmann, ’cellist, and K. H. 
Barth, pianist, Dr. Wirth formed a Ber- 
lin trio which gained high repute. 





Mary E. Kieckhoefer 


Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Kieckhoefer died 
at her home in New York on Feb. 1. 
Mrs. Kieckhoefer was the mother of 
Marie Kieckhoefer, who has long been 
identified with the Music League of 
America. 


Greta Risley Casavant 


Greta Risley Casavant, soprano, a 
member of the Gustav Hinrichs Opera 
Company in the nineties, died at her 
home in New York on Feb. 1. Mrs. 


Casavant was a step-daughter of Gen- 
eral Robert Avery. 
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STOKOWSKI RETURNS 
BRINGING NOVELTIES 


Philadelphia Conductor Gets 
Ovation After Month in 
Paris and Rome 








© Photo Kubey-Rembrandt Studio, Phila, 
Leopold Stokowski 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 3.—Delayed by 
Atlantic storms, Leopold Stokowski, who 
returned last week on the Mauretania 
after a brief visit to Europe, was unable 
to reach Philadelphia in time for the 


Friday afternoon concert of his orches- 
tra, which was therefore conducted by 
Thaddeus Rich. Mr. Stokowski, how- 
ever, arriving in time for the Saturday 
night presentation of the same program, 
was greeted with several rounds of ap- 
plause, and he was obviously pleased 
with his reception. 

Mr. Stokowski’s somewhat hurried 
European trip, during which he conduct- 
ed the St. Cecilia Orchestra in Rome and 


the Pasdeloup Orchestra in Paris in con- 


spicuously successful concerts, bore fruit 
also in the importation of a number of 
new scores likely to prove of signifi- 
cant interest. Among these are two fif- 
teenth century manuscripts from the 
Vatican library, works which will be 
adapted for modern presentation, and a 
group of fifteen compositions mainly 
representative of the modern Italian 
school. A work expected to prove of 
particular appeal is a novelty by Ke- 
spighi, all the parts of which are not 
yet available, but Mr. Stokowski has 
hopes of securing them before the close 
of the present musical year. He also 
brought works by Malipiero, Tommas- 
ini and others. Early presentations of 
the compositions by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra are promised. 

Mr. Stokowski’s homecoming was 
celebrated by a notably brilliant per- 
formance of a well-balanced program, 
which included the First Symphony of 
Brahms, “A Night on Bald Mountain,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s skillful adaptation 
of Moussorgsky’s colorful work, the 
“Finlandia” of Sibelius and the “Gym- 
nopedies” of Erik Satie, scored for or- 
chestra by Debussy. The last named 
appeared to have lost virtually all of the 
cryptic qualities which somewhat puz- 
zled audiences here which heard the 
works for the first time last season. 

H. T. CRAVEN. 





MONTGOMERY HAILS PIANIST 





Paderewski Plays Before Alabamans— 
Heifetz and Salvi Heard 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Feb. 3.—Ignace 
Jan Paderewski was greeted by mgre 
than 3000 music-lovers from all 
Alabama and from Mississippi, Georgia 
and Florida in His recent recital here. 
The pianist was introduced by Governor 
W. W. Brandon and was given a demon- 
stration as he came on the stage and 
again at the end of his concert. He 
played four encores at the close of the 
printed program. Mr. Paderewski was 
invited to address a joint session of the 
Alabama Legislature, but declined with 
the statement that a discussion of Euro- 
pean politics would interfere with his 
musical program. An incident of his 


visit was the introduction to him of 2 
twelve-year-old pianist, Harold Simon of 
Columbus, Miss., who shows unusual 
ability. 

Jascha Heifetz was heard in another 
exceptional recital in the local concert 
series. The violinist gave a brilliant 
program before a large and demon- 
strative audience. 

A harp program presented by Albertc 
Salvi, in the same series within the 
month, met with a hearty response from 
the public. J. C. O’CONNELL. 








Melba May Tour America in Opera 


Dame Nellie Melba has in mind a tour 
of the United States at the head of her 
own opera company. According to a 
copyright dispatch to the New York 
Herald, the soprano, when recently in- 
terviewed in Paris, declared that after a 
vacation on the Riviera and a London 
visit during the spring season, she in- 
tends to visit Australia with a special 
company. This company, the dispatch 
states, the diva “is trying to form from 
stars in the various European operas.” 
A tour of the more important American 
cities will be made, Dame Melba is 
quoted as saying, on her return from 
this Australian tournée. 


HOLDS MACDOWELL WEEK 





Nashville Honors American Composer 
with Concerts and Recitals 


NASHVILLE, ‘TENN., Feb. 3.—Mac- 
Dowell week was fittingly observed in 
Nashville On Thursday evening, Jan. 
25, Mrs. Robert Caldwell, chairman of 
the music department of the Centennial 
Club, presented a brilliant program. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fry Page gave an ad- 
dress, relating many interesting facts 
regarding the personal side of Edward 
MacDowell, and the musical program 
was given by Mrs. Kenneth Rose, Mrs. 


Jean Shepherd, Martha Carroll, Mrs. 
Thomas Herbert. Mrs. Harold Greene, 
Mrs. Robert Caldwell, Mary White 


Guill. Mrs. L. L. Gamble, Mrs. D. R. 
Gebhart, Mr. Nevins, Mr. Nicholson, Mr. 
Gatewood, Mr. Gebhart, F. Arthur Hen- 
kel and Mrs. Leslie Noel. 

Frances Sullivan, founder and direc- 
tor of Camerata College of Music, gave 
a MacDowell program in the Adminis- 
tration Building of the College Friday 
evening, Jan. 26. Musical numbers were 
given and two interpretative dances by 
Gray McBride, in costume, to “To a 
Water Lily” and “In Autumn.” Satur- 
day evening, Jan, 27, in the Ampico Stu- 
dios of the Street Piano Company, Miss 
Sullivan, who was a pupil of MacDowell, 
gave a lecture, “The House of Dreams,” 
as a tribute to the composer. Louise A. 
Gerding presented a number of her 
pupils in a MacDowell recital at her 
studio on Jan. 27. 

Paul Parks, baritone, winner of the 
David Bispham memorial contest, ap- 
peared before an appreciative audience 
at the Centennial Club on Jan. 30. He 
gave a varied program which was en- 
thusiastically received. Mrs. Robert 
Caldwell was his accompanist. 

Mrs. J. A. WANDS. 


MANY NEW CLUBS SHOW 
FEDERATION’S ADVANCE 








Extension Campaign Largely Increases 
Membership in Arkansas and 
Other States 


PEORIA, ILL., Feb. 3.—The extension 
campaign of the National Federation has 
been carried on to good purpose in Ar- 
kansas. This State Federation, of which 
Mrs. Walter H. Simmons is president, 
has more than doubled the number of its 
clubs during the year. Twenty-seven 
clubs have been organized in the twelve 
months, and there are now fifty in the 
State. Mrs. Benjamin Lyford, president 
of the Forest City district, has estab- 
lished six of these, and intends to visit 
all towns in which there is none for the 
purpose of spreading the movement. 

Cora M. Atchison, president of the 
West Virginia Federation, reports steady 
progress in that State. There were five 
clubs when she took office, and now there 
are ten. Mrs. Malcolm W. Perkins, pres- 
ident of the Virginia Federation, an- 
nounces that five new clubs have been 
recently formed in that State. he 

The Oklahoma State Federation of 
Music Clubs is displaying great activity 
4n various directions, and one of its re- 
cent projects is the appointment of direc- 
tors for all the counties in the State, for 
the purpose of organizing clubs. Mrs. 
William H. Crowder, state chairman, has 
published a leaflet of rules and instruc- 





Mileage Book System Will Bring Back 
Reduction in Rail Fares for Artists 


DQUUUATAUEUULAUOUALAOOOCUUOOUAOCOOAOOOUAANOAGGGNTEOEUTESTOOOTSTSTEOCRGUTTGGUEOOSOOOOOOOGSS GVUNEOOO AAA UAA GENSAT 


ASHINGTON, Feb. 7.—The Inter- 

state Commerce Commission has 
ordered the railroads to resume the 
practice of selling interchangeable mile- 
age books, good for 2500 miles of travel, 
at reductions of twenty per cent from 
the regular passenger rates. The sale 
of the books must begin on March 15. 
A number of small railroads were ex- 
cluded from the requirements of the 
order because of their financial inability 
to meet the reduction. Practically al) 
first-class roads must establish the re- 
ductions. 

The re-establishment of the mileage 
book system, which was abandoned dur- 
ing the war, is consequent upon the pas- 
sage of a bill introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Watson of Indiana, which 
directed railroads again to issue the 
interchangeable books, subject to deter- 
mination by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as to whether there should 
be reductions in rates. 


Musical and theatrical artists, com- 
mercial travelers and business organiza- 
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tions generally urged that the mileage 
book privilege be restored, especially for 
persons required to travel extensively in 
the pursuit of their vocation. General 
opinion is that the reduction will result 
in increased use by salesmen and other 
travelers of the transportation systems. 
The sale of the books will be open to all 
desiring them. 

The commission’s instructions to the 
railroads provide that the scrip coupon 
books shall be non-transferable and 
shall be issued in the denomination of 
$90. The scrip coupon tickets shall be 
good within one year from the date of 
sale for carriage of passengers on all 
passenger trains, except that in the case 
of special or extra-fare trains their use 
will be subject to the payment by the 
passenger of the special or extra fare. 

ALFRED T. MARKS. 


Lillign Palmer, Pupil 
of Yeatman Griffith, 
Wins Favor in Opera 











Lillian Palmer Lyric-Coloratura Soprano as 
i;Despina” in “Cosi Fan Tutte” 


Lillian Palmer, lyric-coloratura so- 
prano, is continuing her successes as a 
member of William Wade Hinshaw’s 
“Cosi Fan Tutte’ Company, which is 
new singing in the South. Miss Palmer 
is essaying the réle of Despina and has 
been received with marked success in al] 
the cities in which the company has 
appeared. She is a pupil of Yeatman 
Griffith, New York teacher of singing, 
who has directed her studies for the last 
four years and from whose studios she 
was engaged for the Mozart opera. 





tions for junior contests, @nd these are 
to be sent throughout the State to 
quicken interest in work for the children. 
The Federation is preparing for the 
State Convention to be held at Shawnee 
in April. 

“How many clubs, or club presidents 
and officers, read any one of the music 
journals, with their wealth of news on 
general music subjects both of America 
and abroad?” asks Helen Harrison Mills, 
director of the publicity department of 
the Federation, writing in the Official 
Bulletin. “We recommend that as an 
educational measure, as well as a source 
of inspiration and pleasure, each music 
club have access to at least one of the 
standard music journals.” She also sug- 
gests that all the clubs should read ex- 
cerpts from the Bulletin at the regular 
meetings. 


Gadski to Give All-Wagner Program 


Johanna Gadski, soprano, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
make her first concert appearance of the 
season in New York in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Feb. 10. She will have 
the assistance of the City Symphony, 
under the baton of Dirk Foch, in an 
all-Wagner program, and will sing 
arias from “Tannhiauser,” “Tristan and 
Isolde” and the “Immolation Scene” 
from “Gétterdimmerung.” 














Are considered by expert judges to be the 
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BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 
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